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‘BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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THE KING'S FRIEND. 


BY H, H. 





In that old time when kings were kings 
indeed, 

And subjects knelt if subjects came to plead, 

There reigaed in one far laud a certain King 

Who had a friend—that rarest, sweetest 
thing, 

Not hoped or reckoned kingly joys among. 

Ah! fit the tale for legend or for song, 

Though crowns aod kings and kingdoms all 
should cease, 

And only hearts be left to make hearts’ peace. 


It chanced this King one day forsook his 
train, 
And rode with idle hand and careless rein, 
Till sudden, at the entrance of a wood, 
Like one that wakes from dreams, he paused 
and stood— 
Stood ravished by the lovely sound and sight 
Of water running, leaping, foaming white 
At feet of firs and piues so straight, so tall 
The wood seemed like some stately, pillared 
hall, j 
Whose arches, holding canopies of blue, 
Made shining vistas where the sun poured 
through. 
Close by the stream a low-roofed hut of bark, 
Ot cedar, mottled, brown, and soft and 
dark. 
It stood amid the trees as it had grown 
With them in this strange fashion of its own, 
Tne walls were hung with nets, which in the 
sun 
Did glitter like great spider-webs just done. 
At sound of steps a man came forth, who 
raised 
His eye so calm, so steady, as he gazed, 
The King exclaimed: ‘‘ Upon my troth, art 
thou 
A sovereign; this thy kingdom? Dost thou 
know my face ?”” 
‘* Nay, never saw I thee before, 
My friend,” the man replied, and scanned 
him o’er, 
As he might scan a man of like degree 
Unto his own. It seemed he did noi see 
The fine array, the sparkling gems and gold, 
The monarch wore. Never a glance so bold 
The King had met. No anger, but strange 
joy 
It kindled in his breast. 
“ Thou dost employ 


Thine eyes with freedom, man,” he sternly 
said 


(To test him further, if this look were bred 
Of envious churlishness). ‘I am the King.” 
Then, quick but grave obeisance rendering : 
‘T doubted thou mightst be,’’ the man replied. 
* No one so kingly through this wood did ride 
Before.” Still eye to eye, as man to man, 
He met the King’s fierce look, Then, geutly, 
“ Can 
I serve the King?’ he said. “If not, permit 
That I return to work. It is not fit 
That laborers idle while the sun is high.” 
Then cried the King, well pleased, dismount- 
ing: ‘Ay, 
The sun is high, and hot as high. Return 
Unto thy labor. I will watch and learn 
What craft it is hath made thee thus con- 
tent.”’ 
Oh! swift that sunny noon the moments 
went, 
While, lying on the bank, the thoughtful 


- 


King 
Did watch the silent Weaver, wondering. 
Oh! rich, that sunny noon, the moments 
came, 
While, lying on the bank, king but in name, 
The lonely King did win a friend—rare thing 
To crown and kingdom added for a king. 
* Few words were spoke; but each the other 


tead, 
i. Thougk neither knew how the sweet knowl- 
edge spread, 
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The loneliness of each from each did win 
A love unto compassion strangely kip. 
The honesty of each to each did make 
Appeal which answered its own yearning’s 
sake. 
“T come again!’ the King in parting cried. 
**Good ! Good !”’ the Weaver sturdily replied. 
But, thinking on it, when he went to bed, 
“He isa king. He will forget,” he said; 
And sadly slept, and in the morning rose 
With that vague sense of something lost he 
kuows 
Who dwells on yesterday, and doubts if day 
So fair will ever come again his way. 
The third day, near the set of sun, a shout, 
‘*Ho! Weaver !”’ echoed merrily about 
And filled the wood. The King had come 
again. 
Again he lay upon the bank, and fain 
Would be no kiog, but weaver all his days, 
If such contented eyes he might but raise, 
To meet a friend’s, as those, serene and 
blue, 
The Weaver turned on him. 
Between these two, 
So strangely met and, stranger still, allied, 
Grew, hour by hour, such trust as doth abide 
But seldom in men’s hearts. The King had 
found 
What, vainly, he had sought, his kingdom 
round— 
A man content in poverty’s estate, 
Serene, wise thoughted, humble, glad, and 
great. 
The Weaver, too, had found, in sweet sur- 
prise, 
A king could look with yearning, wistful 
eyes, 
Like any lonely map; could find truth good 
Beyond all else—all else misunderstood 
And worthless, so the truth were hid or lost; 
Could hold crowns dearly bought at any 
cost, 
And life worth more in true simplicity 
Than in the utmost pomp of royalty. 
And so they came tu love each other, these, 
And ministered unto each other’s ease, 
Unwitting each of all the good he gave, 
Conscious alone what he did find and crave. 
Years waxed and waned. The friendship 
did not wane. 
If it could change, it were to grow and gain. 
Never, in all these years, there passed a 
week 
In which the loyal King came not to seck 
His friend. And men had wondered had 
they heard 
The speech the two discoursed. No states- 
man’s word 
Weighed with the King like those the 
Weaver spake ; 
No statesman plead so strong the people's 
sake ; 
No statesman knew 80 well the simple laws 
Of right and wrong; none traced so clear 
the cause 
To its effect. 
One day, it fell, in haste 
The King did ride and cry: 
“Oh! now I taste 
The bitterness of being king! The poor 
In mobs have risen up. From door to 
door 
They riot through the city, crying out 
For bread or blood ; and, if the maddened 
rout 
Cease not, ere long, my wisest generals say 
They must be shot. It is the only way.’’ 
“Hal said the Weaver, *‘ when my dog for 
food 
Doth howl, a beating would not do him 
good. 
I lead him where are meat and drink and 
bread. 
He is my servant when he hath been fed.”’ 
“Nay,” said the King, ‘“‘thy meaning do not 
hide ‘ 
In parables. Because ’twere weak to chide 
A dog for hunger, are not men to learn 
That they by honest work their food must 


earn ?”’ 
e 





** Aye,” said the Weaver, mournful-voiced and 
sad ; 
“And if that honest work and wage they had 
Thou needst not teach them more.” 
‘Fore God, the sun 
Sets not,’’ the King cried loud, “ till that is 
done. 
O friend! thou art a king, not I.” 


Ere night 

The famine-stricken kvuew that morning’s 
light 

Would give each man a task and certain 
wage. 


An instant gratitude took place of rage. 

The good King's name with patient tears 
they blessed ; 

Iv one short day the city was at rest. 

Again the King, with troubled brow and 
mien, 

Said to his friend: 


‘The provinces between 
My western border and the sea refuse 
Their roads to us. I would not willing 
choose 
To conquer them; yet discord slowly bred 
Of this well-nigh to shedding blood hath 
led 
Already. Fierce my army for the fight 
Doth clamor, and I kuow they’re in the 
right. 
But war to me is dreadful, more than death. 
Alas! did ever king draw quiet breath ? 
Plague take the kingdom, Weaver. 
Thoughtfally 
And slow, as one who fears bis words may 
be 
Iil-chosen, spoke the Weaver : 


‘* Be not wroth, 
O King! <A kingdom hath its law of 
growth. 
Like this great tree which shadoweth thy 
head, 
Its roots must have a plenteous space to 
spread. 
Compelling fromthe earth their nourishment, 
If they are crowded, turned aside, and bent, 
The tree begins to die. See yon fair oak, 
Dying at top ere yet a woodman’s stroke 
Hath marred its side! ’Tis but that it is 


starved ; 

That crowding beech all its supplies hath 
halved, 

Ah! King, kings learn in a most bitter 


school 
The price of kipgdoms is to grasp and rule. 
Shame of a king to let his kingdom wane. 
His people have the kingdom ; he the pain,’’ 
The provinces were conquered. To the sea 
The King’s roads ran, all straight and 
smooth and free. 
Each day great sbips sailed out to east and 
weat, 
And yrowing riches made the kingdom 
blessed. 
Thank God !”’ the King cried, ‘‘ now the tur- 
moils cease. 
Henceforth my lands and I are left in peace.” 
But now arose a new, undream ed-of thing, 
Which sorely vexed the quiet of the King. 
The people, rich and prosperous, clamored 
toud 
That he should wed a princess, fair and 
proud, 
To add her royal state unto his own 
And raise up sons and daughters to the 
throne. 
When to his friend the King discoursed of 
this, 
The Weaver sighed, and said : 
*O King! they miss 
Life’s best who wed not; but they also 
sca 
Life’s worst. Mere daily loneliness takes 
shape . 
Of habit, which doth slowly dull its pain ; 
But when the wedded bond becomes a chain 
Which galls, no help remains in Heaven or 
earth ; 
1:The soul must die of worse than famine’s 
dearth. 





O King !5I pray God guide thee ian thy 
choice. 
The day were glad that I saw thee rejoice, 
As other men, in smiling babes and wife. 
Hast thou ne’er loved ?”” 
“ Never in all my life,” 
The King quotb, bluntly. “Women please 
me not. 
My blood was never in my youth so hot 
That it could stir my fancy to such range ; 
And now in these my years ’twere passing 
strange 
If it were caught. 
crown, 
If so it pleases them, I will lay down; 
And they may find a monarch witb a wife. 
I’ faith a married king twice fettered life 
Must lead, 1 trow.”’ 
When next the King did see 
His friend, he, slowly and shamefacedly, 
Did draw from out his breast a case, which 
blazed 
With gems. 
“This picture hath not truly praised 
Her face who is to be my queen,” he said, 
And in the Weaver's hands the picture latd. 
With eyes made keen by love, the Weaver 
scanned 
The portrait which lay flashing in bis hand. 
“She looks a queen,” he thoughtful said aud 
low. 
A hot flush mounted to the monarch’s brow, 
“T say, she looks a woman, wondrous fair!” 
Hecried. ‘ Ay,’’ saidthe Weaver. “ Beauty 
rare 
And wondrous fs it. Yet I say a queen 
She looks, of a most haughty air and mien, 
As she were born to throues.”’ 
* And so she might,” 
‘Her eyes first saw the 


I will not wed! My 


The King replied. 
light 
In palace walls, where her great grandsire 
reigned.”’ 
‘“*T rather would some village maid had gained 
Thy heart, O King,’’ the Weaver sighed, and 
gave 
The picture back, with loving look and grave. 
The King was ill-content. Already love 
His unused, virgin heart began to move; 
Already he brooked not a word’s dissent 
From praise of her on whom his thoughts 
were bent. 
When next he came, bis queen rode by his 
side, 
Fair sight te see, ber beauty and her pride. 
She looked indeed a queen born to a throne; 
And yet, with smiles most winsome, she bent 
down 
And to her royal bhusband’s humble friend 
Her royal jeweled hand did slow extend, 
That be might kise. The Weaver flushed all 
red, 
And, looking at the King, not her, he sald: « 
‘The Queen too gracious is. ’Twere over 
much 
That I the Queen’s own hand should think to 
touch. 
These flowers of mine, if once the Queen 
would wear, 
’T were all that I to wish or ask would dare.”” 
The Queen laughed light, and thought of it 
no more, 
And careless in her golden girdle wore 
Away the bunch of purple heartsease sweet 
The Weaver plucked while kneeling at her 
feet. 
But well the King knew why his friend had 
stayed 
From kissing that proud hand, and sore he 
laid 
The thing to heart an hour or two; but soon 
Forgot it in the sunny, perfect noon 
Of his content. 
More seldom now, but still 
With all the ancient trust and warm good- 
will, 
The King unto the Weaver came. Each day, 
When with a glad farewell he took his way, 
The Weaver laughed for happiness and said : 
“?T was well; ’twas better than my false fears 
r ss 
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His face grows brighter; rings his voice 
more glad. 
Sure she is fondest queen a king e’er had.” 
And, true, unselfish heart, he pever thought 
What chanve to him the King’s new joy had 
brought. 
A year went by. The hearteease bloomed 
again, . 
The forest was all eweet with April rain. 
One day the Weaver, sudden, thought: 
“ How long 
Since he was here! I pray there’s nothing 
wrong. 
I do remember by the catkins there 
{t was a month ago. The bush was bare, 
And now ’tis quivering, feathery green, 
As shining as the emeralds of the Queen.’’ 
Thence day by day he watched, with troubled 
heart. 
In a)] the wood no tiniest thing could start, 
But its first step his anxious listening caught. 
Each cloud which of a storm the presage 
brought 
He noted in the sky, and sald: “‘ To-day 
It is the threatening storm keeps him away.” 
Oh! sad alike are sun and storm, and days 
And nights alike are Jong, to him who prays 
And vainly waits for one who comes not. 
Grief 
Which knows that it must grieve hath found 
relief. 
The only pain Love cannot bravely bear 
Is the slow torture of a nameless fear. 
Two more long months of weary days did 
pass ; 
The heartsease had all withered in the grass ; 
The trees full-leaved their summer shadows 
laid ; 
The nested birds low brooding-music made. 
Sadly the Weaver paced the lonely wood ; 
No sound disturbed the aching solitude. 
He had exulted in his safe retreat, 
So far from all highways of human feet; 
But now his sorrow passionately yearned 
For sight of one from whom he might have 
learned 
How fared the King. 
At last he took his way 
Toward the town. Long, weary miles it lay, 
And he had seldom trod the road. ’Twas 
night 
Ere rose the distant towers upon bis sight ; 
And when, at last, footsore, he reached the 
gate, 
’Twas choked with laden throngs, who hur- 
ried late 
To enter, ere it closed. 
Rude-jostled, pressed, 
Half-bruised, the Weaver entered with the 
rest ; 
Rut found at first no man to give him ear. 
His speech was strange, the crowd began to 
jeer; 
But when he said “I come to seek the 
King”’ 
A eudden silence fell, and, muttering 
‘Whence can bave come this man, who does 
not know ?”? 
One, gentler than the others, answered, low: 
‘*The King is dead these many weeks. The 
Queen 
Reigns, regent for the babe. Thou must have 
been 
In foreign parts, that thou hast never heard 
Of this.”’ 
The Weaver answered not a word. 
He stood in all that noisy, hurrying throng 
Like one blind-smitten at noonday. 
* How long, 
Sayest thou,’’ he stammered, “since the 
King is dead ?”’ 
“Only two months,’ they answered. ‘And 
tis said 
The Queen already thinks of marrying 
A foreign noble, cousin to the King,” 
Who in the palace dwells.” 
“Oh! foulest jade !’’ 
The Weaver cried, with thundering voice, 
which made 
The crowd fall back aghast. ‘Could she 
not mourn 
The king, if not the man? Where have they 
borne 
That kingly body? Lead me there, I pray.’ 
**It is too late,’’ they cried, ‘‘and dark. The 
way 
Is long.”’ 
«Then [ will find it!’’ fierce he cried. 
And, plunging through the crowd, with 
mighty stride, 
He vanished, as men vanish in the sea 
When waves above them close. All wonder- 
ingly 
The throng a moment looked; but went its 
way, 
And ate, and slept, and waked another day, 
And thronged again the gate, the market- 
place, 
Without a memory of the stranger’s face. 
Yet were there some to whom the memory 
came 
Later, with pangs of unavailing shame, 
When quick through all the town a rumor 
ran, 
One morn, that at the royal tomb a man 


Was lying found, who must have lain there 
dead 
For days. His dog, a worthless cur, they 
said 
Who found them, at bis feet lay stretched, 
and cried 
Once faintly ; but in that same instant died. 
Two broken hearts, that patient, silent broke ; 
Lovers of whom Love's record never spoke! . 
None guessed how it had chanced that wan- 
derer 
Had wandered there to die. No tenderer 
Last burial-rite than nameless beggars have 
Unto the King’s one friend the city gave. 
But, strangest chance of all, it fell 
That, as they bore the beggar out, the bell— 
The silver bell—which in the chapel hung, 
And never but for kings and queens was 
swung, 
Tolled slowly for a royal train of state, 
Which came that very hour to celebrate 
Memorial rites above the dead King’s tomb. 
Oh! proud with sable trapping and with 
plume, 
The royal train wound slowly on. 
Dismayed, 
As if it were some shameful burden laid 
On them, the men who bore the Weaver 
placed 
His body on the ground and closed in haste 
Around it, lest some royal eye might be 
Offended such unseemly sight to see. 
The Queen’s quick sight the knot of men 
descried. 
‘““Now, what is that which they who bear 
would hide?” 
She said to him who close on her right hand 
Familiarly did ride. He turned and scanned 
The group with piercing gaze, then careless 
sald: 
“Tt seems a body—fallen ill, or dead.”’ 
Then in her face with lover’s silent smile 
He looked, and she flushed rosily the while, 
Asslow, with sable trapping and with plume, 
The royal train drew near the dead King’s 
tomb. 





THE INDICTMENT AGAINST DAN- 
IEL WEBSTER. 


BY MRS, JANE GREY SWISSHELM. 





My attention has just been called toa 
severe criticism of Professor Phelps by 
Professor Wilkinson, which appears in 
Tue INDEPENDENT of March 28th. In it 
the critic is grandly indignant that Profess- 
or Phelps should have said of Webster: 

‘* His veracity, his honesty, his temper- 
ance, his chastity—all were submerged in 
his intense and overmastering worldliness 
before he died.” 

I have no desire to pursue Daniel Web- 
ster; but the truth of history demands my 
testimony, and I should be false to moral 
principle to permit an honest, earnest man 
to be stigmatized as ‘‘ practicing homiletic 
license” —i. e., bearing false witness—when 
I know that he but states the truth and 
states it mildly. 

In the winter of ’49 and ’50 I was in 
Washington, os a correspondent of the New 
York Tribune and the Pittsburgh Saturday 
Visitor. Mr. Webster had then made his 
Marshfield speech, and thrown the whole 
weight of his influence into the scale against 
the slave. I, as the advocate of the cause 
of the oppressed, was brought face to face 
with that influence, and it became my im- 
perative duty to make it as small as possi- 
ble ; but I had no thought of any personal 
attack upon him, and little hope of being 
able to do anything toward staying the 
tide then set in with such tremendous force 
against the cause of freedom. 

I was using my eyes and ears, watching 
for opportunities and hoping for some way 
by which the unholy alliance of the Web- 
ster Whigs and the Slave Power might be 
brought to naught. 

It was a dark hour in what from the 
first had seemed to me an almost hopeless 
struggle of Right against Might. On the 
side of the oppressor there was always 
power; and, with Daniel Webster’s giant 
force added, a handful of Abolitionists 
seemed powerless. I sawno speck of light 
until, one day, in a conversation with Mrs. 
Southworth on the exceeding depravity ot 
members of Congress, she said: ‘‘ Oh! you 
need not say anything about Southern men. 
Look at your own Daniel Webster!” 

He was not my Daniel Webster; but he 
was of the North, and among the masses of 
the people in the free states was regarded 
as a model of morality. In all the rough 
and tumble of political strife I had never 
heard his private character assailed; and 





first exclamation were so startling that it 
was some time before I discerned their 
public importance. 

When | began to see my way, I went to 
Joshua R. Giddings, Emanuel Bailey, Dr. 
Snodgrass, George W. Julian and his wife, 
and several other persons, for the denial or 
confirmation of Mrs. Southworth’s account, 
and found that she had only told a small 
part of the truth. 

The good and wise men I have named 
advised me earnestly against any exposure. 
They gave various reasons why I should 
not mention the subject in my published 
correspondence; but the principal one was 
the effect upon myself of descending to 
personalities, and the certainty that his 
great popularity would crush any one who 
dared thus to assail him. ‘It will ruin 
you, if you do! It will ruin you!” were the 
repeated and persistent warnings of these 
good friends. And toeach and all my reply 
was: ‘‘ Are these things true?” 

Again and again the answer came: 
“True? Certainly they are true! So true 
and so well known here that no one dare 
deny them.” 

‘*But,” I persisted, ‘“‘can 1 prove them 
to be true?” Suppose he sues me for libel. 
Can I find legal testimony to prove my as- 
sertions ?” 

““Oh!” was the answer, ‘‘there can be 
no trouble of that kind. He dare not bring 
a suit which would give you an opportu- 
nity to prove them. But the publication 
will ruin you.” 

‘“ Well,” I questioned, ‘‘ does not his in- 
fluence turn the scale against the slave?” 

“Tes.” 

“Would not that influence be largely 
diminished if the people of the North knew 
his private character?” 

‘“*Of course, it would. But whoever 
makes the charge will be crushed; will be 
killed. They will kill you! I tell you, 
they will kill you!””—meaning editorially. 

It was George W. Julian who gave this 
last warning. I had written my article, and 
read it to him and his wife, who sat await- 
ing my decision; and I took some little time 
to think. I did not doubt his opinion; but 
concluded that I had come to a place where 
dying was all that was left for me to do, 
and answered: 

** Well, I will publish it.” 

He sank back in his chair with a groan; 
and she exclaimed : 

“Good! I should, if I were in your 
place.” 

My statement was short and circumstan- 
tial; more to the point and quite as bad as 
“this merciless indictment ” of Professor 
Phelps. 

As my friends anticipated, its publication 
drew down upon mea virulence of personal 
abuse unexampled in newspaper war. From 
Maine to Georgia, the Whig press de- 
nounced and vilified me, and, by a strange 
fatality, copied my article entire. There 
was only about one hundred words in it, 
but it told the story; and after it had gone 
the rounds, accompanied by columns of 
the coarsest comments and condemnations, 
the country press began to say: 

‘*Well, Mr. Webster’s friends have 
abused Mrs. Swisshelm for her statements. 
Why do they not contradict them ?” 

So far as I know, they never were 
contradicted, and I long held myself ready 
to furnish legal proof, if itshould be called 
for. But in Jess than three months some 
one got up a conundrum: 

“Why is Daniel Webster like Sisera? 
Because he was killed by a woman.” 

This, too, went the rounds of the press; 
and when the Free Democratic Party was 
organized, in Pittsburgh, the temporary 
chairman came down from the platform to 
be introduced to me, and his first words 
were, as he warmly grasped my hand: “I 
want to take the hand of the woman who 
killed Daniel Webster.” When the per- 
manent organization of the convention 
was effected, Henry Wilson was placed in 
the chair; and he too left it and came into 
the audience, to be introduced and congrat 
ulate me on having killed Daniel Webster. 

Now, if my statements had not been true, 
making them must have crushed me, and 
they could not have received the general 
endorsement which came with the sober 

second thought. 

If they were true, Professor Phelps’s 





the distinct statements which followed that 


more than true; and its truth is broad 
enough to bear the full weight of the defi- 
nition given to it by Professor Wilkinson. 
SWISSVALE, PA. 





WHAT THE ARGUMENT FOR IM- 
MORTALITY IS. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE F. WRIGHT. 


Tue doctrine of immortality is wholly 
derived from considerations respecting the 
capacities of man and his relations to God. 
It présupposes and rests upon theism— 
the acknowledgment of the existence of a 
Divine Being. This conceded, the con- 
scious immortality of the human soul does 
not follow, as a matter of course; but it 
may, on natural grounds, be most reason- 
ably inferred, from the character and mani- 
fest capabilities of man and from the 
divine veracity, as involved in the comple- 
tion of what is here begun. Then the con- 
clusion, which may be more or less con- 
vincingly inferred by the natural reason, is 
to us made doubly sure by the Christian 
revelation, which brings immortality fully 
to light. 

Even the superficial student of history 
cannot fail to be impressed with the gen- 
eral prevalence among men of a belief in a 
future existence. It is not necessary for 
our purpose to prove that this belief has 
been absolutely universal. It is sufficient 
that we find it in races, and in individuals, 
of all grades of intelligence and civiliza- 
tion. In India and China, among the 
Egyptians and among the philosophers of 
Greece, incorporated into the religion of 
the barbarous tribes of ancient Europe 
and into that of the savages of America, 
the belief in a future life has been one of 
the main springs of human activity. It is 
not without reason that some naturalists 
have regarded the religious nature of man 
as his chief distinguishing peculiarity, and 
have, hence, characterized him as a “ re- 
ligious animal.” The question before us is 
to interpret and account for this persistent 
belief in the unseen things of the future. 
To say that the idea of a future life has been 
instilled into the minds of such diverse na- 
tions by the zeal of a designing priesthood 
is preposterous, except on the supposition of 
a natural hunger of the soul for such a doc- 
trine. Peoplein diverse countries and con- 
ditions are not perpetually convinced 
against their wills. Notwithstanding the 
perpetual recurrence of death, and the 
subsequent dissolution of the body, men 
of all degrees of culture have found it nat- 
ural to believe that the essential qualities 
of the mind could survive the shock of that 
universal, mysterious, and appalling catas- 
tr 





ophe. 

This belief has arisen without any de- 
pendence on modern science, and has rested 
upon evidence which is more or less ac- 
cessible to all men. Nothing in modern 
physical science can shake the grounds 
upon which this belief has reposed, since 
physical science is obviously incapable of 
dealing with the ultimate cause of mental 
phenomena. It is manifestly impossible, 
by the methods ef physical science, for the 
mind to get back of itself. There are 
necessary limitations to human thought, 
which compel us to leave the origin and 
essence of the sou] among the mysteries of 
creation. With tolerable confidence we 
can, however, on psychological grounds, 
maintain that the substance of the soul is 
not material. Thought and the qualities of 
matter have nothing in common. The 
mind “‘ distinguishes its own actings, states, 
and products, and even itself, from 
the material substance with which it 
is most intimately connected.” The 
mind, in its highest states of activity, 
is not necessarily dependent on matter. 
Memory, imagination, reflection, religious 
emotion, the sense of obligation, the 
consciousness of personal identity, and 
innumerable other mental activities can 
none of them be conceived as qualities of 
matter. The lordly, though limited inde- 
pendence of the mind, in its use of the 
body, was convincingly illustrated by 
Plato, through reference to the power We 
have to resist hunger, and fatigue, and beat, 
and to “utter sounds contrary to the ten- 
sion, relaxation, vibration, or any other af- 
fection to which the component parts of 
the body are subject.” 
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of the dogma that the mind is an entity, 
radically distinct from matter, might pre- 
pare the way for belief in immortality, 
it does not establish the doctrine. It is in 
place also to remark that, as Locke cogent- 
ly argued, an acceptance of a materialistic 
view of the soul, if coupled with the ac- 
knowledgment of a divine existence, is no 
ground for denial of immortality. In any 
event, our faces are turned toward the 
future, and we are compelled to forecast it, 
walking bysuch light as our intuitions and 
instincts and experiences, supplemented by 
revelation, may afford us. The consider- 
ations which have so universally raised in the 
human breast the hope or bred the fear of a 
futurelife are, without doubt, substantially 
the same with all men. In the last analy- 
sis, the argument reposes upon a corollary 
to theism—viz., that what God has begun 
he will appropriately complete. 

If any should object, just here, that the 
existence and benevolent attributes of God 
are unwarrantably assumed in this mode of 
reasoning, it is pertinent to reply, first, 
that, if any one can prove that there is no 
God, or that he is not infinitely wise and 
good, it would not, from any point of view, 
be worth while to try to show that the soul 
of man is immortal. Secondly, if any 
were to attempt to disprove the goodness 
and wisdom of God, one of the best re- 
joinders consists in showing, as Dishop 
Butler did, how much the dark things of 
Providence may be explained on the hypoth- 
esis that they are for moral discipline, as 
preparatory to a future life. Thus the 
general doctrines of theism and the par- 
ticular doctrine of man’s immortality may 
support each other. The possibility of ex- 
plaining by the supposition of a future 
life the apparent imperfections of Divine 
Providence in this state of existence re- 
moves some serious objections to theism, 
and so establishes it still more firmly. I 
shall not attempt in this article to prove 
theism except in this negative way. Proba- 
bly few would care to pause upon those 
elementary topics. 

Let us, then, turn to the exact question 
before us. It has been well stated bya 
recent writer in The Contemporary Review : 
“‘Are there any signs or tokens that man is 
meant for something more than a mere 
mundaneexistence?” ‘If there be in man’s 
nature evidences of a purpose extending 
beyond the scope of this life and stretch- 
ing out into the limitless perspective of 
eternity, then we are authorized to draw 
the inference that the Author of his being 
planned for him a future existence.” Is 
there such evidence? 

‘* What a piece of work is man! How 
noble in reason! How infinitein faculties! 
In form and moving how express and ad- 
mirable! In action how like an angel, in 
apprehension how like a God.” The high- 
est study of man is man himself. The 
evidenees of the nobility of man’s natural 
endowments and of tbe greatness of the 
plan upon which he is begun are not hid 
away in an obscure region; but they lie 
upon the surface of history and in the 
direct tield of every man’s consciousness. 
Man possesses powers of feeling, reflection, 
and imagination which place him, in dig- 
nity, far above the sphere of mere sensa- 
tion. Wherever you find him, he has a com- 
plicated and highly artificial language. 
Through this he transmits the products of 
his reflection, experience, and imagination 
to other individuals and to successive gen- 
erations. Everywhere man stamps his 
thought upon the fleeting sounds of the 
voice. From earliest ages he records his 
history in emblematical monugents and 
through use of an artificial alphabet. He 
is a being who floods the world with poet- 
ical conceptions and legendary lore; who 
Crowns the hill-tops and beautifies the val- 
leys with temples of consummate art. The 
Interior of these temples is adorned by the 
Sculptor and the painter with beautiful 
forms and exquisite colors, Their walls 
Tesound with the eloquence of the orator 
aud the air is tremulous with harmonious 
and intelligible music, 

Likewise, wherever man is found, there 
is Within him a moral law, which speaks 
no uncertain language of obligation. 
With equal universality do we find that 
imperious desires and ungoverned appetites 
a Overborne this law, and that man has 

rought upon himself a sense of sbort 
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coming. Conscience is one of the most 
real of the forces in the human breast. It 
never slumbers except fora night. There 
is, hence, an unfailing demand in human 
nature for some kind of areligion. With 
utmost avidity or with foreboding fear 
the human race has looked forward to a 
future life as the appropriate complement 
of this. This power to conceive of a fu- 
ture life, and the impulse both to desire 
and, to fear it, reveal the dignity of hu- 
man nature and indicate the greatness of 
the plan upon which the human mind is 
made. 

The greatness of man’s capacity is fur- 
ther evident in the impossibility of satisfy- 
ing man with any worldly good, and the 
difficulty of destroying hope by any worldly 
calamity. However large the field of 
knowledge in which he is placed and how- 
ever extensive the range of his gratifica- 
tion, man soon dashes against the limita- 
tions of his condition, and sighs for new 
fields to explore and new worlds to conquer. 
If, as physiologists tell us, the human body 
is the noblest organism of matter with 
which we are acquainted, this all the 
more enhances the glory of that higher 
nature in man which looks upon even 
such a body as a pitiable house of clay. 
The incompleteness of development which 
is inseparable from the subjection of the 
human soul to the limitations of this world, 
even in its best estate, is from time to time 
forced upon our attention by the bi'ter 
wail which comes from those who secm to 
have been the more fortunate of their kind. 
We hear a Macaulay exclaiming that he 
has ‘‘ drawn a blank in life’s lottery”; we 
find a Sir Isaac Newton comparing him- 
self to « child on the seashore, with bis 
eyes just opened to its vastness and only a 
few pebbles in his hands. We listen to 
the King of Israel, after he has been the 
round of all forms of sensual and intel- 
lectual pleasure, and the strain which comes 
up from the depths of his experience is: 
© Vanity of vanities! All is vanity !” 

With all that science and art can do for 
man, he is still a pilgrim and stranger in 
the earth. He is the sport of accident. 
He is the victim of disease. He is the 
plaything of the elements. He is liable to 
be cut off in the midst of his days. No 
man lives long in the world without being 
made conscious in personal bereavement of 
the insecurity of earthly hopes. ‘‘Shadows 
we are, and shadows we pursue.” But it 
is not the elements alone which man fears. 
Except the consequences of his own sin, 
there is nothing he so much dreads as the 
carelessness and the maliciousness of his 
fellow-men. On every side man’s earthly 
lot is one of “much affliction, hazard, and 
difficulty; a compound of highest hopes 
and bitter disappointments, of passing joys 
and long-drawn sorrows.” 

When man is brought face to face with 
the inherent contradiction between his ca- 
pacities and the opportunities afforded té 
him in this world, his reason asks: Would 
God have bestowed such powers for the sake 
of the pitiably imperfect development pos- 
sible here? The honor of God is at stake. 
With the confidence of the Psalmist, we 
exclaim: ‘‘He knoweth our frame. He 
remembereth that we are dust.” God, who 
has imprisoned such a being in such a house 
of clay, must have had higher designs re- 
garding him than we see unfolded in this 
short life. The edifice should correspond 
to the foundation. But the lives of the 
most successful men are not completed. 
Death cuts them off. The largerthe mind 
and the more far-reaching and successful 
its earthly plans and accomplishments, the 
more does there lie in it of the ‘‘ promise 
and potency ” of that life which is tocome. 
The proof, in the end, rests upon the 
character attributed to God, and upon the 
manner and degree in which we see his 
veracity to be involved in the completion 
of the broad plan of the human soul, as 
history and conscious experience reveal it. 
The foregoing considerations ‘‘seem to 
show that we are built, so to speak, on a 
larger scale than that of our earthly life.” 
A noble beginning is pledge of a corre- 
sponding completion. 

This is, in substance, the argument from 
Nature for the immortality of the human 
soul. The witness on the stand is the soul 
itself, as it is known in consciousness and 
history. But, as usual, a witness needs to 
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be questioned and cross-questioned before 
the evidence is adequately presented. The 
human soul may be compared to a harp. 
It must be struck to reveal its capacities. 
The more skillful the player, the more 
fully will the power of the instrument be 
displayed. In the present instance Nature 
herself presides at the strings. The ex 
periences of even a short life strike almost 
every chord of human feeling. 

If at this point it be objected that the 
natural argument on which we rely for the 
immortality of man may apply to ani- 
mals, this only can be said: Let it apply, so 
far as it pertinently may. But note that 
it is applicable only to such animals (if 
any there be) as are conscious not only 
of existence, but of the insufficiency and 
incompleteness of the present life and are 
capable of the conception of a futurity. 
To such it would fully apply. To those 
that fall short of this it has no application; 
and the general analogies from the sim 
pler faculties of the higher brute animals 
(which need not be depreciated) cannot be 
warrantably extended down the scale of 
being. The difficulty, therefore (for such 
we allow it to be), does not extend very far. 
But the opposite view to ours—which 
argues human immortality from the con- 
ceivable existence of an immortal :princi- 
‘ple in the lower and lowest forms of life— 
may be said to poise the pyramid on its 
apex, and the apex upon a logical fallacy. 
For the entire conception that brute ani- 
mals may possibly be endowed with 
an immortal or immaterial principle is 
wholly a reflection of our own conception 
of such a principle in ourselves; and so 
the reasoning referred to is only one of the 
many ingenious ways of reasoning in a 
circle. 

Thus far, only an allusion has been made 
to the Christian Revelation. But, in de- 
fending the doctrine of man’s personal im- 
mortality, it is not wise nor proper to de- 
preciate by neglect the vantage-ground af- 
forded by Christianity. As, however, I have 
already transgressed the limits of a news 
paper article, the @ fortioré argument af- 
forded from this quarter must be deferred 
till another number. 
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Praay took his hand, in the stately little 
way she has, but looked at once at me 
with a peculiarly searching glance, which | 
can always interpret as ‘‘ Thomas, tell the 
whole truth.” For Wigglesworth’s sake, as 
well as my own, I made a brief explanation. 

“This young gentleman has been hunt- 
ing up his great-grandfather, and bas traced 
him to this house, where he was last seen a 
little more than a hundred years ago. He 
introduced himself to me, and I have been 
showing him the Reverend Antipas Wiggles- 
worth’s room. I have asked him to stay to 
tea, Peggy.” My wife was quicker than I 
to see the look of pain that crossed the 
young man’s face. 

“Itis very interesting,” she said; ‘‘ and 
you must not mind my husband’s nonsense. 
We have all spoken so often of your great- 
grandfather, and wondered if any of his 
descendants were living.” 

‘*T am the only one in direct descent. 
Perhaps that gives me more interest in 
him.” 

“It is a very proper respect,” said Peg, 
with decision. We have often wished for 
ourselves that we had inherited an old 
homestead, where our ancestors had lived 
and where our children would live after 
us.” [looked alittle incredulously at Peggy. 
I was accustomed to her little willfulness; 
but to take my favorite sayings out of my 
mouth, when she had so often called them 
nonsense! 

‘‘That sounds like our children now,” 
said I, as I heard Richard’s heavy boots in 
the entry. The young man entered the 
low-studded room, with a stoop which was 
necessary only because he wore bis hat. 
He took it off on seeing a stranger. 

‘* Dick,” said his mother. ‘‘Mr. Wig- 
glesworth, this is my son, who is a student 
in college, in his senior year.” 
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“Mr. Wigglesworth!” said Dick, with his 
boisterous manner. ‘‘ Not the Reverend 
Antipas Wigglesworth, of sacred memory ?” 
The young manturned red and pale by 
turns. 

‘‘ He is a great-grandson, Richard,” said 
Peg, sharply; ‘‘and justly proud of his 
ancestor. I hope your descendants will 
have reason to respect you.” Dick laughed. 

‘*T suppose I must make my mark, then. 
Excuse me, Mr. Wigglesworth. We had 
all come to treat your great-grandfather as 
such a ghostly jest that I was taken a-back 
when I heard your name. How did you 
leave the old gentleman? Oh! I forgot. 
He can scarcely be living.” Dick’s blun- 
ders are incurable. But he covers his mor- 
tification by being the first to laugh at them. 
And he laughed now, so contagiously that 
the young man even smiled sympathet- 
ically. Teawas quite ready, and we sat 
down at the table. 

‘*T thought Molly was here,” said Dick. 

‘‘She was here a little while ago,” said 
his mother. ‘‘ But she would not stay.” 

‘‘Then Ill go for her, after tea. She 
promised to try planchette with me. Mr. 
Wigglesworth, did you ever see plan- 
chette?” 

‘““No. Isita game?” 

‘‘A sort of a game. A little fellow on 
wheels, that can write answers to yeur 
questions.” 

‘*T should be afraid of it,” said Wiggles- 
worth, simply. 

“Very likely. It’s an uncanny thing. 
Mother doesn’t approve of it. But it’s all 
the rage now. All the fellows are trying 
| 

‘‘Suppose it has not traveled out to Ko- 
komo, yet?” I said. 

“Kokomo!” said Dick. ‘‘ Do you come 
from Kokomo? There’s a fellow in our 
class—A bercrombie—that came from there. 
He stutters, and they call him the Ko-kom 
it.” 

‘*1T knew his father,” said Wigglesworth. 
‘* Massachusetts Hall has been a good deal 
altered since 1759." Dick stared. 

‘Do you know when the clock was taken 
down?” 

‘Not within my memory,” said Dick. 

‘1 suppose the site of the Indian College 
is not to be made out now. I have looked 
in vain for any indication of it.” 

“The Indian College!” cried Dick, in 
amazement. ‘Indians at Harvard? They 
must have had a rough time of it.” 

“I think,” said I, ‘‘ that they might be 
more at home here now, with all your ath- 
letic sports, than in the days when Hebrew 
and dialectics took up so much time.” 

“Oh! father gets sarcastic sometimes 
about college,” said Dick, to our guest, 
‘But I tell you what it is, if a man is go- 
ing to make anything of himself, anywhere, 
at any time—” 

‘‘That’s rather general, Dick,” said I, 
laughing at him. ‘‘Take yourself for a 
pointed example of a modern collegian.” 

““Then feel of my muscle,” said the 
youngster, turning to Mr. Wigglesworth 
and offering him his arm. 

“ Dick,” said his mother, ‘‘ you’re noth- 
ing but a great boy.” 

‘* My great-grandfather speaks in his let 
ters of the gunning about Cambridge,” 
said Wigglesworth, anxious to establish 
some community between the old and the 
new collegian. 

“Tl warrant it,” said Dick. ‘‘ And 
didn’t he say something about the pretty 
girls of his time—your great-grandmoth- 
er, for instance.” This sounded, I confess, 
a little impertinent; aod I was not sur- 
prised to see the young man color and look 
disturbed. My wife saw it as soon asI, 
and was readier with ber reproof. 

“‘Dick, there was one respect in which 
our ancestors showed their good breeding. 
They treated woman with great dignity.” 

‘‘ Hi!” said Dick, straightening himself. 
‘‘T should like to know who takes his hat 
cleaner off his head than I do, when I meet 
woman.” 

‘Then take it off in your speech,” said I, 
following up my wife’s rebuke. 

I was glad that tea was over shortly, for 
our guest’s silence after this became some- 
what oppressive. Dick started off, as he 
had promised, to get Molly Wyeth to come 
for planchette; and we returned to the par- 
lor. I could not help noticing the half- 
motherly manner which Peggy showed 
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toward the young man, who talked with 
her, in his low, gentle voice, almost, I 
fancied, as his ancestor might have spoken. 
That is, there was a fine courtesy in his 
speech, a respect in his attitude, which im- 
plied a deference toward my wife, that I am 
sure I rarely see among Dick’s rough-and- 
ready associates. They are polite and easy; 
but I do not think they are always entirely 
respectful, and they areso very jocular and 
off-hand and on such excellent terms with 
all the young girls of their acquaintance. 
‘There is no harm in it, Isuppose. Neverthe- 
less the old-fashioned way of this stranger 
was singulorly grateful. I wondered how 
he could have acquired it. Was it a Koko- 
mo manner? That did not seem likely. 
He had a noticeable carriage, also—very 
different from the slouchy manner of which 
I had seen so much; and I thought I never 
had heard Peggy talk better. Something 
in him called out a dignity and grace in 
her which I hud not often seen so striking- 
ly. The conversation had had a somewhat 
antiquarian turn, and I was amused to hear 
Peg enumerate the virtues of the various 
pieces Of furniture and china which were 
stored so successfully that I knew she was 
bitterly lamenting she could not run and 
get them out now to show him. 

‘* There is one old secretary, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth,” she said, ‘‘which I have often 
wished I had in your grent-grandfather’s 
room. It seems to belong there. Thomas, 
I think we will get that and keep it with us 
for the present. It is in Mr. Mason’s barn, 
you know.” 

‘* But it seems hardly worth while,” said 
I. ‘* You know our lease is up next June.’ 

‘*T wish,” said the young man, sudden: y— 
‘*T wish, Mrs. Archibald, and yousir, that 

I could persuade you to accept me in lieu 
of the secretary. I know this is very bold 
and very presuming and I throw myself 
wholly on your charity. I have but « short 
time longer here, and if I could spend it in 
my great-grandfather’s room I should be 
profoundly grateful. I would not ask to 
come to your table, and I assure you I 
should give you notrouble. I know that 
taking lodgers is the last thing you would 
wish; and yet, if you would consent to 
take me for a fortnight or three weeks. 
I could bring you a reference from the 
secretary of the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society; and, though it seems 
almost rude to say it so bluntly, I would 
place with you in advance whatever sum 
you judged proper for your trouble and 
hospitality, so far »s my- means al- 
low.” He said this last under great con- 
straint and blushed painfully. I looked at 
my wife, who had followed him a little un- 
certainly, having been thrown off the track 
by his first sentence. But the appeal was 
to her womanly feelings and she perceived 
his embarrassment. 

“Tf you want to consider it, Peggy,” said 
I, ‘we might send a line to Mr. Wiggles- 
worth to-morrow.” 

* Yes, yes,” said he, eagerly, catching at 
the hope. 

‘“*Do you mean,” asked my wife, ‘‘ that 
you would like to occupy the room for two 
or three weeks? I did not quite catch 
your meaning, perhaps.” His f:ce fell, as 
if his audacity suddenly overpowered him. 

** Yes,” said he, faintly, “that isit.” 

‘* Well, if you are willing, Thomas, I 
should find it very pleasant to have Mr. 
Wigglesworth stay with us; and we'll get 
out the secretary to-morrow.” Peggy’s in- 
terest was so genuine that I, though a lit- 
tle amused, and amazed too, could only say: 

“ We owe it to his great-grandfuther to 
to give him the room. Come as soon as 
you please, Mr. Wigglesworth.” He 
thanked us hurriedly, threw on his cloak, 
and escaped from the house; too much ex- 
cited by his good fortune, J conjectured, to 
linger where he must conceal his elation. 
With his peaked hat and hisclo#k fastened 
by a chain, he was suddenly transformed 
into a genuine antiquity; and even Peggy 
was obliged to confess that he was the 
most old-fashioned young man she had ever 
seen. 

‘But he is a gentleman,” she persisted, 
‘*and I am sure he must have had a mother. 
I mistrust the father. He is so alone here, 
too, poor fellow, living alone at that dis- 
mal botel and taking his recreations at the 
rooms of the Historic Genealogical Society. 

am sure I shall net grudge him a Christian 





home for a week or two. But I wonder 
what Molly will say, when she hears it? 
She will laugh at me for one thing,” and 
Peggy laughed to herself. 

‘“Why?” I asked. 

“Ask her yourself. Here she comes!” 
And Dick opened the door at this moment, 
ushering Molly Wyeth in. 

‘Why didn’t you keep Methuseleh till 
we came?” demanded Dick. ‘‘We met 
him just now, as we came along. I knew 
him by his hat and cloak. I couldn’t see 
his nose, and he went striding on as if the 
ark would leave the dock before he got 
there.” 

‘*Dick’s historic perspective is a little 
confused,” said Molly. ‘*He has been 
making up ull manner of stories about Mr. 
Wigglesworth. But I was right, Mrs. Ar- 
chibald. Wasn’t 1?” and she looked mis- 
chievously at my wife. 

“Yes, you were right, after a fashion. 
It was a Mr. Wigglesworth that you saw 
this afternoon.” : 

“Why, bad you seen him before?” I 
asked. 

**T caught sight of him a moment this 
afternoon, when you were up-stairs. I 
was looking for you, and, hearing a move- 
ment, I went up and looked in ut the Rev- 
erend Antipas Wigglesworth’sroom. I did 
not see you at first; but this singular-look- 
ing map, with a large nose, sitting before 
the fireplace. I hurried down, and to!d 
Mrs, Archibald that the Reverend Antipas 
Wigglesworth was.in his room with you. 
She laughed at me. Did you not, Mrs. Ar- 
chibald ? Confess to the laugh.” 

‘“‘Oh! [have no doubt I laughed; espe- 
cially when you assured me solemnly that it 
was the same person whom you saw in the 
same attitude the night you slept there.” 

‘And so it was, There could not be 
two persons looking more alike.” 

‘It was his spook, Molly,” said Dick, 
“and his name is Antipas.” 

‘Is he really Antipas Wigglesworth ?” 
asked Molly. 

‘** Let’s ask Planchette.” 
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Expepiency directs its attention to the 
probable consequences of action, and on 
this single principle frames all its rules for 
the government of men, In respect to it 
there may be two extremes, neither of 
which is just right. The first consists in 
utterly disowning the whole idea ; and the 
second, in cleva'ing expediency to a practi- 
cal and universa! ascendency in the regula- 
tion of human conduct, ‘The simple truth 
is better than either of these views. What 
is that truth? What are the rules of ex- 
pediency ? We propose to consider this 
question. 

1. Where an act is ascertained to bea 
positive duty, either by an express statute 
of God or by the direct verdict of con- 
science, the law of duty is, of course. su- 
preme and final. Itis absurd to talk »bout 
the inexpediency of that which is thus de- 
clared to be a duty. It is then too late to 
raise the question of consequences. Con- 
science snys, Go forward, and forward the 
man must go, if need be, into the very 
jaws of death. No one can be true to the 
dictates of his moral nature who is a tri 
fler with his conscience. No man ever 
sees the entire sequel of his own action, 
Yet, when duty speaks, he must go for- 
ward, always assuming that what is to be 
done on the ground of duty can never be 
inexpedient on the ground of consequences. 
He whose only motto is to be prudent, and 
who never acts till, by a study of conse- 
quences, he first settles to his own satisfac- 
tion what on the whole is expedient, will 
often be greatly embarrassed in determin- 
ing what is duty. Such a man is very 
likely to strangulate his moral pature, and 
kill himself with an overdose of caution. 
He may be an expert in the art of slaugh- 
tering dead lions ; but living ones, espe- 
cially if they sbow their teeth and shake 
their manes, are quite sure to frighten him. 
His action is not sufficiently grounded in 
his mora] nature. He is too dependent upon 
what he sees, or thinks he sees, in the fu- 
ture to be really a strong man. The verte- 
bral column of ‘his character is not abso- 
lutely solid. His muscles are too weak, 
too soft, and too flabby for the highest 








achievement. He is not and cannot be the 


subject of life’s intensest inspiration. 

2. If an act be ascertained to be sinful, 
then no argument can be urged in its favor 
on the ground of its apparent expediency. 
It can never be expedient to do wrong. 
It is always safe to assume that God’s 
providence will so preside over human 
affsirs that right action, and not wrong, 
whether by individuals or nations, will in 
the end secure the best results. If the 
fact seem otherwise in any given set of 
circumstances, we may be sure that it is so 
only in appearance. Hence, all compro- 
mises which make us consenting and, there- 
fore,. guilty parties to moral evil are 
always as bad in policy as they are false 
and wrong in principle. The usual plea 
for them is expediency, as growing out of 
special circumstances; yet this very ex- 
pediency is likely to entail more evils than 
itavoids. Our Revolutionary fathers made 
this yreat mistake in respect to the sin of 
slavery; and dearly have their descendants 
paid for it. A conservatism that know- 
ingly or unknowingly does evil that good 
may come, or that consents to evil for the 
sake of keeping the peace with sinners, 
may do for an atheist; but it is neither 
high enough nor broad enough for one who 
telieves in God, in the reality of his moral 
government, and in the principles, as well 
on earth as in Heaven, to which that gov- 
ernment is committed. 

8. It may be true—sometimes it is true— 
that the moral nature of a specific act or 
system is not obvious at sight, nor made 
so by any special revelation from God; and 
yet the ordinary consequences thereof may 
be notoriously bad—being injurious to the 
individual, or to human society, or to both. 
In all such cases we decide the moral ques- 
tion by an appeal to consequences, This 
is manifestly an allowable kind of expedi- 
ency. No one can be a comprehensive and 
far-sighted judge in morals without often 
resorting to the known results of action. 
We thus learn by experience what are the 
moral laws of our being, and also of the 
social system of which we form a part, and, 
hence, what is the will of God in respect 
tous. He thus instructs us and unfolds 
the problem of duty. His curse is equva. 
lent to a prohibition, and his blessing 
equivalent toa command. What he thus 
marks as good or evil by its results must 
beso in its nature, The label of Provi- 
dence, where we have no other light, is al- 
ways the supreme light, and we must make 
the best use of itin our power. He who 
scorns this light will find himself often in 
conflict with God, and always to his own 
damage. If the drunkard persevere in the 
habit of intoxication, the God of natural 
providence will mark. him as a victim and 
punish him as a culprit. He must turn 
from this evil way, or he is a ruined man. 
The institution of slavery, when tried by 
this standard, was a moralevil. The curse 
of God was upon it and upon the people 
who practiced it. The same is true of polyg- 
amy There is, indeed, a large number of 
things in respect to which the light, as 
thus dvrived, is clear and positive, and, 
hence, the rule of duty obvious. 

4. As to the timeand manner of perform- 
ing an admitted duty, we often need to take 
counsel from the lips of expediency. The 
duty must be done. But when and how? 
The preacher of the Gospel must preach 
the truth. But what truth shall he preach 
to-day, and what to-morrow? What light 
sball he gather from the events of Provi- 
dence? When shall he discuss the moral 
questions that arise in the politics of the 
country? How far shall he yield to the 
prejudices of men, and when shall he set 
them at defiance? How shall he rebuke 
sin, at what time, and inthe use of what 
words? It is always expedient to perform 
a duty in the best way, never sacrificing 
its substance, yet aiming to select the most 
effective manner. Sometimes a direct, 
sharp, and penetrating personality is the 
best way; and at other times a milder and 
less direct form will be of most service. 
Denunciation, the most withering and 
scathing, is sometimes the very thing that 
is most needed; yet it is not always wise. 
A sensible man, guided by the fear of God, 
loving truth, and having no selfish ends to 
promote, will generally know how to act in 
respect to the question of time and man- 
ner. Each case will, in its circumstances, 
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supply its own solution. A good temper 
and an honest heart will seldom here 
make a very serious mistake, 

5. It is sometimes expedient to forbear 
the assertion of one’s rights. This is ulways 
wise when the assertion will cost more 
than the rightis worth. If the end to be 
gained is not worth the effort, orif the 
effort will probably produce more evil than 
it corrects, then one had better dismiss the 
point, and leave it for God to settle in the 
final day. This is what wise men often do. 

6. The case of actions, in our judgment 
morally indifferent and, hence, allowable, 
yet likely to prove an offense to others, 
raises a question of expediency as to 
whether we should not omit those actions. 
We certainly have a right to omit them, 
and it may be our duty todoso. The eat- 
ing of meat offered to idols Paul did not 
regard as involving any immorality; yet, in 
his view, it was not expedient, if the act 
would prove an offense to his brother. Up 
on this supposition he declares expressly 
that he would eat no meat while the world 
standeth. He would not, by doing a thing 
which in his judgment is allowable, offend 
the weuk conscience of him for whom 
Christ died. There is hardly any end to 
the specific questions that may arise under 
this principle; yet that the principle is one 
of the rules of action is shown by inspired 
authority. It may be perverted; and so 
may any other truth, 

7. Mere circumstances sometimes form 
the whole question; and when this is the 
fact they, of course, supply the rule of 
action. Paul, for example, when pursuing 
his missionary journey in Asia Minor, 
caused Timothy to be circumcised, in order 
not unnecessarily to awaken the prejudices 
of the Jews; yet this same Paul resisted 
the Judaizing teachers of Antiocb, who in- 
sisted upon circumcision as indispensable 
to salvation, There is here no contradic- 
tion in the apostie’s action. The circum- 
stances in the two cases were so entirely 
different that neither furnished a rule for 
the other. Apparently the same thing in 
different circumstances may not be prac- 
tically the same. To note this difference 
where it exis's and sct in view of it is al- 
ways the characteristic of a wise map. 
Fools reason from names and words; but 
wise men reason from things. 

Here are seven rules of expediency, em- 
bracing, we think, most of the questions 
with which we hive to deal in practical 
life. Their application requires a clear 
head and an honest heart. Just in propor- 
tion as we possess these qualities will we 
be prepared to embody the idea in a sound 
and virtuous practice, avoiding the mis- 
takes of the fanatic, on the one hand, and 
the equally grave mistakes of a sordid and 
selfish policy, on the other. Expediency is 
a very good thing in its place; and it may 
be a very bad thing out of its place, 
Though very far from being the sole rule 
of life, it is, nevertheless, in all the cases 
to which it applies, an important guide to 
practice. 
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PRELUDE.—EDUCATION OF THE FREEDMEN. 


Four large portents hang over the Southern 
borizon—two of them cheerful, two of them 
threatening. The cheerful portents are: 

1. Peace for both the white and the black 
race ; and, 

2. Educagion fcrthe whites. The threaten- 
ing portents are: 

1. Av attack on the commor-school system 
by a determined minority, influenced chiefly by 
race prejudice and proclaiming its unwilling- 
ness to employ state funds to support high 
schools for freedmen. 

2. Aswarm of bills at Washington for the 
payment of Southern war-debts by Congress. 

It is a highly suggestive fact that the South 
claims thatit has a greater number of pupils 
in classical, professional, and techr ical scbools 
than New England, in proportion to its popula- 
tion. In the six New England States there is & 
white population of 3,455,000. Jn Tennessee, 
Alabama, Georgia, Louiriana, South Carolina, 
and North Carolina there is a white population 
of 3,476,000. But, although possessing nearly 
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the same number of inhabitants, this group of 
Northern States has only 23,000 pupils in clas- 
sical, professional, and technical schools, while 
the Southern group has 47,000, or more than 
twice as many. 











White Population, Pupils. 

Massachusetts ... .. .....1,443,156 7,92 
Connecticut ..... .. ... 527,549 1,341 
MAMBO iccccieccs — coccccess 624,809 5,691 
New Hampshire........... 317,697 3,344 
Rhode Island .,........... 212,219 1,198 
VOFMONE crccecccccee cosce 329,618 4,196 
3,455,043 23,712 

MING: cainsisec, iccceees 936,119 19,669 
Alabame........ ss. cesses. 521,884 4218 
Georgia 638,926 9,658 
Louisiana 862,065 5,192 
South Carolina ..... ..... 289,667 2,120 
North Carolina.,.......... 678,470 6,712 
3,176,631 47,569 


—* Census of 1870.” 

On the lower courses of the Brazos, the Red 
River, and the Mississippi, and in the middle 
regions of Alabama, Georgia, the Carolinas, 
and Virginia, the Census maps of illiteracy 
show dark shadows. The contrast of these 
quarters with the white spaces of New En- 
gland, New York, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Iowais one of the most im- 
pressive passages in the great pictured poem of 
the national “ Statistical Atlas. ”—(See ‘* Walk- 
er’s Statistical Atlas of the United States,” com- 
piled under the authority of Congress.) But, 
however much illiterscy may exist in the mass- 
es of the average population at the South, 
public funds have always been spent freely 
there for the bigher education of the ruling 
class. Of course, I recollect the fact, which 
can hardly be whispered here without a cer- 
tain infelicity, especially as Boston has no 
reputation for humility [laughter], that New 
Eogland schools are not as easily called pro- 
fessional and classical and technical as 
some ion the Western States are. Perhaps the 
same is true of certain institutions in the 
Southern States. If we were to reduce the 
list of classical, professional, and technical 
institutions in Tennessee, by applying to their 
classification the stern rules adopted by 
the census-takers in New England, because 
adopted here by her population, the contrast 
might not be so wide between the number of 
pupils in “such institutions in the South and 
in similar schools in New Eogland. Never- 
theleas, it is beyond all question that the white 
popalation of the Southern States has always 
been willing to pay well for high schools for 
the whites. 

I hold in my hand a paper read before the 
Scientific C »nference, at Saratoga, last summer, 
in which a Southern scholar makes a plea for 
the lower, but indirectly and cautiously against 
the higher education of the freedmen. 

On his authority, and on that of a large mass 
of Southern evidence which has come before 
me from other sources, it appears: 

1. That the freedmen ‘are now demanding 
high schools wherever such schools are pro- 
vided for the whites”; 

2. That ‘a vigilant minority are eager to 
destroy the entire system of public instruc- 
tion”; 

3. That “opposition to public instraction in 
the South prevails mostly in country districts, 
where the school system is inefficient ’’; 

4. That, ‘as the opporition to the free-school 
system in the South is due principally to the 
presence of the freedman, so the objections ad- 
vanced derive their influence chiefly from race 
prejudice ’’; 

5. That “‘instruction unsuited to the condi- 
tion of the race only strenzthens the opposi- 
tion to their education.’’—(Journal of Social 
Science, containing the ‘Transactions of the 
American Association.”” No. 1X. Jan., 1878. 
Paper on “ The Opposition in the South to the 
Free-School System,” pp. 92—100.) 

So speaks Gevers!] Logan, of Richmond, 
Virginia, before the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Even in that 
presence he does not forget the word caste, 
‘‘As the freedman,” continues this authority, 
“raises his positionin the industrial scale — 
thus further relieving the whites from the lower 
grades of labor—the average occupation of tle 
White race will be higher in proportion. And 
thus,the whites constituting the upver, the 
blacks the lower social strata, the white strata 
might, be elevated by raising the colored strata 
below’” (p. 97). Practically, there are two 
classes in the South, as clearly defined as if 
established and rigidly preserved by caste laws. 
The whites, in effect, constitute an upper 
caste, without the existence of laws giving 
caste privilege ; while race prejudice prevents 
amalgamation and preserves tte class separa- 
tion into two distinct social strata (p. 96). 

A block of black marble, a block of white ! 
They lie on the earth, the white upon the 
black. The best argument of the friends of 
the freedmen in the South now is that, if you 
raise the block of black marble above the mire, 
you will lift the white into greater prominence. 
The North had an opinion in the Civi] War that 
blocks of marble, black and white, should not 
be built on each other; but on their ends, 
each upon the earth, and each allowed to take 
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the hight God gave it. [Applause.] Raise the 
black marble, and you will raise the white! 
This is an argument which can be addressed 
with effect only to a society saturated with the 
spirit of caste. The belief in the ethnological 
inferiority of the black man insists that he 
shall be subjected to an educational inferiori- 
ty in the opportunities afforded him for self- 
improvement. 

It is proclaimed that the unwillingness of a 
black man educated at a high school to accept 
manual labor is a sufficient reason why a 
higher education should not be provided for 
freedmen by the state. 

Does this unwillingness arise from a high- 
school education, or in large part from the 
contagious example of traditional and fashion- 
able unwillingness of the same sort among 
educated and even uneducated Southern 
whites ? 

That the better educated of the freedmen 
are as anxious as the better educated of the 
whites to be relieved of the lower grades of 
manual labor is the fact which excites the 
greatest alarm as to the future of the free- 
school system of the South. 

The anxiety of the black man for relief 
from manual labor will continue as long as a 
similar anxiety is a fashion with the white 
society in which be is educated. The uneduca- 
ted white man is no more to be excused from 
manual labor than the uneducated black man. 

The spirit of caste, and not the high-school 
system, is what needs change in the South. 
There is a portion of the North only too much 
under the power of a spirit of caste as to the 
freedman’s minor social rights, although bere 
his educational and political rights are con- 
ceded. 

If the anxiety of the educated freedman to avoid 
the lower grades of labor is such a sin that the 
state should break up his common schools, or, at 
least, deprive him of higher education, why is 
not a similar anxiety lobe ranked as a similar sin 
and a reason for a similar deprivation on the 
part of the uneducated poor white ? 

Political rights have been made equal, in 
spite of color. Let educational rights be made 
equal also. Let acareer be open to talent in 
the black population, as well as in the white. 

In these positions I am only supporting 
what I suppose to bea majorityin the South 
against an active minority there. The rural 
populations of portions of the South clamor 
for the abolition*of public instruction of blacks 
in the common schools, and especially in high 
schools. The cities do not do this. Iam not 
criticising the higher portions of. Southern 
society ; but in the rural districts in the South, 
sparscly populated and filled with wide planta- 
tions, poor teachers ure often found in the 
public schools, The instruction given in the 
freedman’s lonely schoolhouse at the edge of 
the Dismal Swamp amounts to little. It suf- 
fers by comparison with that given in villages 
and cities, There is a paring down of teach- 
ers’ salaries in the South, as well as here. 

The puring down of salaries in public 
schools, of course, sends the best teachers to 
the rich, who can pay well for good instruc- 
tion in private schools. As William Cullen 
Bryant said, the other day, in New York City, 
if we reduce the salaries of our teachers be- 
low a certain point, the result is sure to b: 
the turning of all good instruction into rich 
society. Those who can pay well for excel- 
lent teachers wi'l have them, and the poor 
man will be left without adequate instruction, 
The difference between the rich and poor will 
crow wider and wider by all penuriousness in 
regard to school salaries. 

In the South, in tne rural districts, geo- 
graphical r-asons cause even good teachers to 
be sometimes inefficient, and there {s a clamor 
against common schools when serious at- 
temptis made to give instruction to white and 

black children under one roof. Indeed, gov- 
ernment has given up trying to mass together 
the children in these sparsely-populated dis- 
tricts. If we had endeavored to mass the two 
classes, we should probably have broken up 
the entire system of governmental instruction 
in the South. 

Northern sentiment in favor of equal educa- 
tional rights for the black and white race is 
called on now to put itself side by side with 
the better sentiment of the South itself, or 
with the higher opinions of the cities and large 
towns, and against thé pinched ideas of the 
sparsely populated rural Southern districts. 
This clamor for the putting down of higher 
education for the blacks ought to be met with 
stern criticism. So ought the action of South 
Carolina—of which I have all the details before 
me—in reducing disastrously her appropria- 
tions for the common-school funds. There 
are two parties on this topic in the states on 
toe Gulf. Southern taxition for colored 
schools amounts to $800,000. Georgia has for 
years appropriated $8,000 to the negro univers- 
ity at Atlanta, and Virginia $10,000 to the 
Hampton Institute, both of them officered and 
controlled by Northern teachers and filled 
with students all of whom vote in opposition 
to the party that aids their education. It was 





my fortune on this platform some time ago to 

call. attention to what is yet the fact, that 

Northern support is indispensable to Southern 

colleges for freedmen. A significant number 
of letters from teachers of the Southern schools 
for the colored race has reached me, with 

thanks for all that was said here on their be- 

half. But the secretary of state in Mississippi 

writes that he has no evidence that more than 

one schoolhouse used by the freedmen was 
burned in Mississippi. It is importaut not to 
overlook the circumstance, on which General 
Armstrong has lately insisted, that teachers of 
colored schools are often sustained largely by 
ex-rebel officers and soldiers. Of the hun- 
dreds of applications for teachers which he has 
had in the past seven years, nineteen out of 
twenty have come from that class, with offers 
of salaries in all cases. I find that the State of 
Virginia, staggering under her enormous debt, 
appropriates $350,000 for maintaining 1,100 col- 
ored schools, and $280,000 of this sum comes 
from the pockets of her impoverished and war- 
peeled white citizens.—(Letter from the Rev. 
J. W. Pratt, D.D., president of the Central 
University of Kentucky.) Let not the North 
diminish her vigilance and liberality as to the 
education of freedmen; but let us not under- 
rate the vigor of the better Southern sentiment, 
as it supports the same sacred cause. 

This determined minority, which would 
break up all governmental instruction and 
which assails the high schools, has only too 
much support from a certain party in the 
North, which—I am not speaking of politics— 
would peel down teachers’ salaries, and has 
already attacked the high schools, even here in 
Massachusetts. This attack on the high-school 
system is by no means exclusively a Southern 
matter, Io the South it is connected with 
prejudices arising from caste, and may easily 
become a most mischievous influence in the 
North from the re-enforcements which class 
prejudices will give to the wave in the South. 

Such is, I suppose, the most threatening of 
the clouds lying along the Southern sky. 
What patriot likes the looks of the more than 
250 bills said to have been introduced into our 
House of mis-Representatives [Laughter] forthe 
payment of Southern war-deb's? James Rus- 
sell Lowell called the United States, years avo, 
what, since the passage of the Silver Bill, they 
are, and what they will be doubly if they pay 
Southern debts, incurred for the demolition of 
the Union—‘‘ the land of broken promise.”’ 

But, while there are fears, there are also ex- 
hilarating bopes. When, in the history of the 
world, have we seen @ great population, after 
protracted war, brought so soon to at least 
outward loyalty? A prominent Nertbern lec- 
turer, returned from large travel and a consid- 
erable residence in the South, affirms that you 
cannot eulogize the Union anywhere on the 
platform south of the Potomac without bring- 
ing out the cheers of the audience. To out 
ward appearance there is as little need of Fed- 
eral soldiers in New Orleaus as in Boston. The 
persons who a'sail, from the heart of his own 
party, the Executive of the United States are 
reaching the conclusion, at last, that it is the 
better part of valor to retire from their attack 
upon the Southern policy, to which Massa- 
chusetts has in substance given approval from 
the first. Lam not here assailing any man’s 
political prejudices; but I think it high time 
that we should learn that the war is over. 
(Loud applause. } 

While you recognize the fact that the sword 
is sheathed and that the bayonet has gone 
back to the armory, remember that the only 
salvation now for the South is the uprooting of 
the spirit of caste, and the opening to the 
black man, as well as to the white, any career 
for which he possesses or may acquire fitness, 
Why does not the South see that io holding down 
one class of her population, and refusing {it op- 
portuvities of education which she is so will- 
ing to give generously to the white race, she is 
repressing emigration? The Upper Mississippi 
Valley is beginning to send in large numbers a 
new population into Northern Texas. They 
very soon will be clamoring for admission Into 
the Union as a separate state. The North cap 
easily have an atmosphere of its own in the 
South. Where are our land-ownersbip com- 
mittees? Where are the American Hengst and 
Horsa to lead the perishing and dangerous 
classes out of Northern cities into unoccupied 
land? Is notthe South as attractive as the 
West for colonization? Where are the manu- 
facturers of the South? Where are the people 
who should fill her rivers and ber mountain 
sides with industries more fruitful of wealth 
and more stimulative to patriotism than any 
work into which she has hitherto entered? 
The flaming heart of the South does not know 
how it might draw the world to itself and pros- 
perity to now desolate quarters, if only it would 
adopt the principles of its own Washington, 
and which the sword of the United States has 
permanently established in law and discussion 
will sec executed in practice, and give every- 
where to talent, under a black skin or white, 
what Napoleon called free course. [Ap- 
plause. } 
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Tue Lecture. 


The celebrated Frenchman, Bernardin de 
St. Pierre, once visited a friend, who hada 
sister, greatly admired in society, but whom 
he had never previously seen. ‘Shall I tell 
you,”’ said the author of ‘‘Paul and Virginie’’ to 
this tall, blonde lady, of slow movements, of 
flaxen bair and blue eyes, ‘* which one of your 
many admirers finds the most favor with your- 
self?’ The maiden blushed; but, knowing 
that St. Pierre was without information as to 
her social circle, gave him opportunity to an- 
swer bis own question. ‘‘He whom you 
most admire,”’ was the reply, “is a brunette, 
active, of quick movements, your opposite, 
with dark hair and dark eyes.’? The maiden 
turned to her brother with a look of rage, and 
said: ‘‘ Why did you reveal my secret?’ But 
the man of science and letters replied : ‘‘ No 
revelation was made to me except through my 
knowledge of elective affinities.”’ 

You say thatthe topic Lam to present: this 
morning is one of the most explosive, danger- 
rous, and infernal that could possibly be 
brought forward here! For that reason I like 

to takeit up. [Applause.] It is one object of 
discussion here to examine freely difficulties 
which cannot very well be brought before the 
people on the Sabbath days. The explosive 
force of many themes, when their discussion 
is avoided by the friends of sound thought, is 
used with all the more effect on the side of 
evil. But, if it can be shown that the terrific 
power which lies behind some of these so- 
called affinities, through which tbe black an- 
gels lead so many men and women into de- 
struction, may be employed on the side of vir- 
tue, perhaps as much danger is avoided as in- 
curred by not skipping the topic. 

Even Goethe’s book entitled ‘‘ Elective Affin- 
ities’? is not a plea for easy divorce. It isa 
record of his own experience. Everyone re- 
members that, when far advanced in life, he 
had a fancy—I do not say love—for a marvelous 
creature in a friend’s family at Jena. Goethe 
was a great fancier, rather than alover. I doubt 
whether he was ever in love; he was an im- 
mense fancier. It was only by Mina von Herz- 
lieb being sent away out of Goethe’s circles to 
school that he obtained the power of self-con- 
trol. Had that measure not been taken, his 
friends think that disaster might have been the 
consequence, Goethe has assured us tbat in 
his book entitled ‘ Elective Aflinities ’’ he re- 
cords his own experience. He does not say in 
what case. But everybody kuows that by the 
character called ‘*‘ Edward,’’ in this celebrated 
work of fiction, Goethe represents the impuls- 
ive side of his own nature; and by the char- 
acter called the ‘‘Captain’’ the calmer, philo- 
sophic portion of his own being. Notice what 
a writer of fiction or drama makes you love if 
you would know what he intends toteach. I 
can Ouly speak from personal experiences ; but, 
fur ove, | come out of the hea't of Goethe's 
volume on marriaze with a respect for the con- 
servative characters delineated there and with 
an admiration for their philosophy, but with 
distrust of the ju-tifier of fancy aud the apolo- 
gist of loose opinions. I find myself havingan- 
interest in Edward; but no respect for him, 
Ottilie, at the last, the person to whom Edward 
was inclined to marry himself, in spiteof a pre- 
vious marriage, retains the respect of the read- 
er, and even of the author, only by renouncing 
utterly every opportunity that might have led 
tosuch a marriage, She forgives herself, she 
has diguity in life and peace in death only on 
that condition. Charlotte, in the secret tempest 
of her spirit, kneels down io solitude in the 
night and surrenders utterly to conscience ; and 
at the instaace of this act, Goethe says, attained 


peace of soul. 
Goethe seems in passage after passage of his 


best productions to behold the moral law in its 
majesty. He sees that it has lawful, because 
natural, authority over the most powerful pas- 
sions, and that in the last analysis we must give 
conscience supremacy even over that affection 
which is said to have more might than death. 
But he does not always appear to love the 
moral law. Closing the ‘‘ Elective Affinities,’’ 
last Saturday, in the middle of New Hampshire, 
as my railway car rolled under: Moosilauke, I 
happened to glance up at the mountain-hight 
just after a glorious sunset had completely left 
the western clouds. There was majesty in the 
elevation. I felt overawed, but not attracted, 
as I had been when the colors stood above it. 
A mighty mountain-hight, with a cold sky be- 
hind it, symbolizes Goethe. In Richter you see 
the same mountain with the morning radiance 
andcolor behind itssummits. There is all the 
majesty of the moral law, all the elevation of the 
mountain, and beyond it you have the roseate 
tints of the coming day. Richter is glad that this 
majesty should be honored. Open the New 
Testament, and you find in the sky behind the 
mountain not merely roseate clouds, but the 
rejoicing and overpowering effulgence of the 
sun itself. Indeed, [ suppose that my criticism 
of Goethe must amount simply to the utterance 
of the word coldness. There is no passion in 
in him in favor of the moral law in marriage. 





Therejis no risingsun in him; there are no 
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sunrise tints ; there is only a leaden, cold sky. 
But there is enough reverence of the majesty 
of natural law, there is enough of the moun- 
tain-hight to make bis Alpine scenery im 
pressive, even if not alluring. The most ex- 
plosive opinions of which he felt the power, 
and which he has himself discussed, he con- 
demns by making his reader, on the whole, pre- 
fer their opposites. The book is a cold one. 
It does not command the soul’s reverence, as 
does Richter’s, or Mrs. Browning’s, or Tenvy- 
son’s, or Carlyle’s roseate, high, alluring dawn. 
It does not fill one with rejoicing, as do the 
beams of the morning, shot through the earth 
and filling it with gladness. But Goethe him- 
self acknowledged in practice the authority of 
opinions which he is often supposed to have 
rejected. He refused to allow his own pvame 
to be dishonored by any yielding to what he 
calls the omnipotent force of elective affinities, 
Who Goethe was you know. He tis not here in 
Pliny’s villa, because he was what he was. 

If elective affinities have power to dissolve 
marriage, ought they not to have power to ce- 
ment marriage? If the explosive force of 
affinities be such as to wreck many a marriage, 
ougth not that force, enlisted on the right side, 
to be as efficient in construction as it is in de- 
struction? How difficult this topic is no man 
koows until he has brooded over it years and 
years; perbaps no man knows until he has 
paseed through experiences like Goethe’s, Al- 
though the married twoin Goethe’s book have 
friendship for each other, yet, when a real love 
springs up with each for another, there is no 
peace except the one party to it is in the pres- 
ence of the other. There is perfect quiet of 
heart, there is exaltation of soul, whenever 
the supreme affection is gratified only by con- 
versation, or by the ordinary social intercourse 
of cultivated society. But even that cannot 
be lawfully granted, and this explosive power 
rends the castle of the home, from turret to 
foundation-etone. I find Goethe narrating, 
with none too much detail, the circumstances 
that show the power of elective affinities. I 
thank God for every word literature, or even 
erratic discussion, has given us to show how 
powerful these forces are. I want no diminu- 
tion of the vividness of the light which comes 
to us through ectence iteelf to prove that a su- 
preme affection, founded on affinity of soul, 
is, next. to the moral law in the universe, the 
most powerful of all the influences felt by hu- 
man nature, Call that power stronger than 
death. Let it rise in all its majesty to the 
higbts of a mountsin-range. Science puts be- 
hind that majesty not only the dawn and the 
cold sky, but the colors of morning. Watch 
these long enough, and there will shoot from 
behind that very hight the sunrice at last, and 
you will love the mountain all the more for its 
hight when once it is deluged by the direct 
beams of day. 

I plunge now into a sea of difficulties— 
water too deep, you may think, for our ven- 
turing into it; but I shall ask you not to re- 
gard the discussion as really commenced until 
itis closed. [Laughter.] 

1, The word temperament is to be defined. 
It is a very vague term, and has been employed 
most loosely, even by respectable writers. For 
the purposes of this discussion, you will under- 
stand me to mean by temperament the pbysi- 
cal, mental, and moral result of the predomi- 
nance in size and activity of any one class of 
thaphysical organs over the rest. A man may 
have a cephalic, a thoracic, or a muscular tem- 
perament, according as the head, or chest, or 
muscles may predominate in size and activity 
over.the other portions of the physical system. 

2. To use as nearly accepted phraseology as 
possible, or that which is employed by Carpen- 
ter, Darper, and many physiologists of good 
position, there may bea predominance of the 
nervous, or of the muscular, or of the arterial, 
or of the lymphatic apparatus overthe other 
apparatus of the body. 

3. These different forms of predominance 
produce results which are called the nervous, 
bilious, sanguine, and lymphatic tempera- 
ments. 

Do not think that I insist upon careful defini- 
tions of these latter phrases. I have defined 
only the word temperament. I have not under- 
taken to define the double appellation ‘‘ nery- 
ous temperament.”’ We know it at sight, per- 
haps, but it is very difficult to describe it in 
language ; and so of each of the other tem- 
peraments. 

4. The ideal condition of the body is, how- 
ever, a balance of all its apparatus; and, 
hence, the ideal temperament is the balanced 
temperament, combining the lymphatic, the 
sanguine, the bilious, and the nervous. 

Of course, there are not only four, but eight 
and sixteen and thirty-twe temperaments, ac- 
cording as the four and their derivatives are 
mixed with each o*her. 

5. Nature ever strives to realize this ideal: 
that is, to produce the perfect temperament, 
which holds all the organs in equilibrium. 

6. Hence, because seeking the perfection of 
all the faculties which are c:lled human, be- 
cance seeking the ideal condition represented 
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by an equilibrium, she instills in the nervous 
temperament a preference for the lymphatic ; 
and in the sanguine a liking for the billous 
constitution ; in opposite for opposite ; in any 
temperament a liking for that which comple- 
ments or supplements it, and this on the law 
that she seeks an equilibriam or the perfection 
of the entire set of faculties, physical and 
spiritual, belonging to man. 

We are wading into the water. If you feel 
out of your depth, I beg you to make an effort 
to fasten attention on definitions. I am anx- 
ious that every stepping-stone here should be 
tested. 

7. Elective affinities are tendencies to an 
equilibrium, or perfection of physical and 
spiritual qualities. 

8. Elective affinities, therefore, between per- 
sons of opposite temperaments often arise 
from physical dissimilarity. 

9. Between persons of balanced tempera- 
ments these affinities may arise from similar- 
ity. 

10. Between persons of mixed temperaments 
they may arise from both similarity and dis- 
similarity. 

11. It is sometimes asserted that the adapta- 
tion of two persons to marriage consists in 
their mental and moral similarity and their 
physical dissimilarity. This is a useful but an 
inexact statement. 

12. It follows from the definition of elective 
affinities as tendencies to an equilibrium, or 
perfection in all the human qualities, that the 
adaptation of two persons to marriage (here 
is another definition) consists in their posses- 
sion of physical and mental traits which make 
equilibrium, or perfection, when matched. 
The good traits which the one does not pos- 
sess should be found in the other; but, if the 
same good traits are possessed by both, the 
parallelism is not an inadaptation, but an at- 
traction, so far as it tends to produce an 
equilibrium or perfection of all the faculties, 
physical and spiritual. 

13. The existence of mental and moral adapt- 
ation, as thus defined, is capable of ascertain- 
ment by science and social experience. 

14. Marriages without such adaptation must, 
in the face of the scientific method, whatever 
fashion may say to the contrary, be proclaimed 
to be not only mistakes under but crimes 
against natural law; and they ought, therefore, 
to be regarded as crimes against social law. 

15. All social customs which make marriage 
u lottery, on account of the difficulty of ascer- 
taining the truth as to the existence of this 
adaptation, are condemned by the immeasura- 
ble mischief to which they necessarily lead. 

In Goethe’s book we have a marriage of 
friendship, following a marriage of conve- 
nience, in the experience of each of the princei- 
pal characters. Several kinds of marriage are 
discussed in that volume; but the solution of 
the knot which choked Edward is, I believe, 
nowhere frankly given. Goethe did not pro- 
claim that, instead of making an ex post facto 
affinity law for those who would cancel their 
marriage, there should be made an anticipa- 
tory affinity law with the same provisions for 
those who are about to contract marriage. 
Does the clamor for loose divorce laws bring 
before us the infelicities of ill-assorted unions ? 
The more that topic is discussed, the more I 
feel that the forces which make marriages un- 
happy aie adequate to make marriages happy. 
The more you clamor for an inadmissible ex 
post facto law in these cases, the more reason I 
see for men and women exercising caution be- 
fore they cause themselves to need an ex post 
facto law. 

16. The existence of this adaptation Is best 
proved by the existence of an adequately- 
tested supreme affection. 

Here, then, we unite the present course of 
thought with the past discussion of the topic 
of marriage. Thus far I have been endeavoring 
to show that an adequately-tested supreme 
affection should be the basis of every marriage. 
But now we come face to face with a central 
question, 

17. What are adequate tests of the existence 
of a supreme affection ? 

Assuredly, this is as practical an inquiry as 
can be raised on the topic, especially for those 
who are yet to have experience on this theme. 
I would put aside here all unscientific sensi- 
tiveness. I would face the holy of holies of 
society, however, with a becoming awe. If I 
were not in the presence of this Pagan jury in 
Pliny’s villa; if there were not here Cornelia 
and Phocion’s wife and Panthea, as well as Mrs, 
Browning ; if I could not gaze into the coun- 
tenances of Hampden and Michel Angelo and 

Milton, as well as into that of Pliny, I might be 
unwilling to insist upon some of these tests. 
But when I conjoin the fullness of life in mod- 
ern time with the best elevation of it in an- 
tiquity ; when I take into view the human facul- 
ties in their whole natural range, assuredly the 
majority of these tests can be insisted on in the 
name of experience. There is nothing new 
under the sun. When these tests are read, 
Cornelia bows her head; so does Phocion’s 





wife; so does Panthea. Every one of the tests 


they are willing to apply to their own supreme 
affections. Watch'this Pagan jury for the 
verdict of Nature as to what are adequate tests 
of the existence of a supreme affection. Let 
me read ten. I do not presume to say that 
these are all; but these are some of the tests 
which should be applied by every person who 
is to enter into an arrangement that law and 
custom make indissoluble. Among the tests 
which can be called adequate as to the exist- 
ence of a supreme affection are these: 

(1.) Willingness to renew anu engagement, if 
it be supposed to be broken off. 

(2.) Unforced tendency to form a resolution 
never to belong to another. 

We must make a distinction between fancy 
and love; but one of the most infamous things 
in modern society is a constant overriding of 
this distinction—tampering, dallying, without 
serious intentions. I have spoken of the im- 
portance of opportunities of acquaintance, 
such as Horace Bushnell wanted, between the 
marriageable classes; but you must not sup- 
pose that I am forgetting the wisdom of the 
usual precautions of society. Experience lies 
behind them. If a man cannot solemnly, in 
the court of his inner nature, answer in the af- 
firmative when he is asked whether these tests 
can be borne successfully by his alleged affec- 
tion, let bim remember that he is young yet. 
He needs guardians. The precautions of so- 
ciety are none too serious in his-case. 

(3.) The transmutation of selfishness into 
delight in self-sacrifice for the person loved. 

(4.) The interchange of eyes in many 
moods. 

How the poets bave sung on the great themes 
suggested here? Tennyson regards it as the 
oply salvation of human life from selfishness 
to have the soul educated by a real supreme 
affection. 

* Love took up the harp of life and smote on all the 

chords with might ; 
Smote the ch ird of self, which, trembling, passed in 
music out of sight.” 

In no animal on the globe is there the capac- 
ity to have that chord smitten out of sight, 
whether the animal walk on four feet or on 
two. The supreme distinction between lep- 
rosy and love, the supreme distinction between 
that Urania who is reverenced in the sym- 
posium of Plato as of celestial origin and that 
Polhymnia, a terrestial goddess, who comes up 
from the clay and the foam of the sea, is that 
in the heavenly affection there is a loss of 
selfishness, and in the earthly, at the last analy- 
sis, the gratification of self is the supreme mo- 
tive. Murder lies close to lust, because in the 
latter there are no forces which can smite the 
chord of self into music or trembling, to say 
nothing of out of sight. Shakespeare says of 
two of his characters that at their first meeting 
they changed eyes. Perbaps at the second 
there might have been less perfect interchange. 
The changing of eyes is a proof of the exist- 
ence of a supreme affection ; but it must be an 
interchange in many moods, 

(5.) The opinion of friends who know the 
whole case. 

Unwise parental interference is to be de- 
nounced ; but wise is, of course, to be praised. 
Who should know, if parents do not—provided 
they are serious students of experience—what 
may possibly be the outcome of years of 
growth on both sides? Will there be a grow- 
ing together or a growing apart? Who can 
answer that question so well as the persons 
who have grown already through similar ex- 
periences, and who have sent down, by the 
laws of hereditary descent, the spiritual and 
physical germs which are to grow ? 

(6.) The effect of absence, rivalry, and time: 

(7.) The advice of science as to mental and 
physical adaptation. 

No man should be above giving himself in- 
formation concerning the acutest and soundest 
thought as to the family. There is nothing I 
am 80 anxious to have persons do who are 
thrown into unrest by loose theories of social 
life, presented only too frequently in modern 
times, as that they should study natural law 
and venture to obtain clear ideas on marriage. 
There is such a thing as elective affinity, you 
say. It is, as you aflirm, one of the most 
powerful forces known to man. Very well. 
A marriage cemented by that powerful force 
would be the highest kind of marriage ; would 
itnot? You will, of course, admit that. But 
you want the highest kind of marriage for 
youreelf ; do you not? Why allow a free fan 
cier’s contract to make unattainable any part 
of the bliss that might come to you through 
a perfect marriage under the power of real 
elective affinity exercised on both sides? Take 
allthat you affirm as to this force, and use 
it to give yourself caution in your selection. 

Let there be science in your prescience. Use all 
your boasted light, lest its disuse blister your 
memory by and by. Ascertain what are the 
indications of adaptation in marriage. Some 
men have gone so far as to proclaim that there 
ought to be advisory boards on this subject. 
{Laughter.] I am not of their opinion; but 
there ought to be advisory light on the topic 
filling all families,and especially the giddier 





circles of the young. 
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(8.) A knowledge of what position in life 

one wishes or is likely to fill; or a choice of 
occupation. 
Goethe, among those for whom he had not 
love but fancy, once reverenced greatly, in the 
groves of Sessenheim, a certain Frederika, to 
whom, under other circumstances, he could 
have proposed marriage. The record of his 
life says, however, that in the groves of Ses- 
senheim she wasa wood-nymph; but in Stras- 
bourg salons he found that the wood-nymph 
seemed a peasant. Choose your place in life 
before you choose a wife. 

(9.) Assent of the other powerful passions. 

Until you have chosen your occupation, 
there is no knowing what your most power- 
ful passions may be. Until you ascertain 
what the currents of the ocean are outside the 
Gulf Stream, you are not perfectly sure that 
they will not interfere with the course of that 
stream itself. Find out which way the trade 
winds will blow; ascertain something of the 
configuration of the great ocean of your 
future ; and you will kuow, through the assent 
of the other powerful passions, whether you 
may expect permanence in what you call a 
supreme affection. 

(10.) Opportunity to know the worst of cach 
other. [Applause. | 

How long one must wait for euch an oppor 

tunity in the present evil world Ict circum- 
stances decide. But let the experience of 
George Herbert in marrying after aa acquaint- 
ance of three days tell us how Jong it would 
be necessary to wait in a natural—that fs, in a 
conscientious—world, ‘There resided near 
Dauntsey a gentleman named Danvers, a near 
kindred of Herbert’s friend, Lord Danby. Mr. 
Danvers had a family of nine daughters and 
had often and publicly expressed a wish that 
Herbert would marry one of them ; ‘‘ but rather 
his daughter Jane thao any other, because his 
daughtir Jane was his favorite daughter.’’ 
“And he had often said the same to Mr. Her- 
bert himself; and that if he would like her for 
a wife, and she him fora husband, Jane should 
have a double blessing. And Mr. Danvers had 
often said the like to Jane.’”? ‘ This,’’ adds 
Walton, from whom I have been quoting, 
‘‘wos a fair preparation for a marriage. But 
alas! her father died before Mr. Herbert’s re- 
tirement to Dauntsey. Yetsome friends of both 
parties procured their meeting, at which time 
a mutual affection entered into both of their 
hearts, as a conquervr enters into a surprised 
city; and love, having got such possession, 
governed and made there such laws and reso- 
lutions as neither party was able to resist, 
insomuch that she ¢hanged her name 
into Herbert the third day after this 
first interview.” ‘The marriage proved em- 
ineutly happy; for, as Walton beautifully 
says, ‘the Eternal Lover of mankind made 
them happy in each other’s mutual and equal 
affections and compliance. Indeed, so bappy 
that there never was any opposition betwixt 
them, unless it were a contest which should 
most incline to a compliance with the other’s 
desires. And, though this begot and continued 
in them such a mutual love and joy and con- 
tent as was no way defective, yet this mutual 
content and love and joy did receive a daily 
augmentation by euch daily obligingness to 
each other as still added new affluences to the 
former fullness of these divine fouls, as was 
only improvable in Heaven, where they now 
enjoy it.” 

18. Only those who have for each other an 
affection which will bear thesé. or equivalent 
tests are authorized by natural Jaw to marry. 

19. Those whose affection will bear these 
tests will know the difference between love 
and fancy ; will not ask for opportunities of 
easy divorce, and will not need them. 

20. When society and law give warning that 
marriage is indissoluble, and when science 
proclaims that only a union which desires to 
be for life is natural, those who rush into mar- 
riages of convenience, hypocrisy, and heed- 
lessness, and ascertain their mistake after- 
ward, must in justice be required to bear the 
weight of their own folly, and not throw the 
burden of it upon society. [Applause.] 

Such are the twenty propositions or sub- 
merged stepping-stones on which I would set 
foot in fording any deep waters in the central 
stream of this topic of Elective Affinities. 

There came to me two days ago a letter 
from a public man, saying that Connecticut 
has repealed—in a discussion which included 
the reading of a part of the attack made on 
the law here—the omnibus clause in her in- 
famous divorce enactments, so that on this 
point she stands clear from all the charges we 
have brought against her ; and not we only, but 
natural laws. [Applause.] 





Miss RotTuscHiLp’s wedding presents came 
from as many quarters as her father’s wealth. 
The display was superb. Of course, earls, 
dukes, lords, and ladies were well represented 
among the gift-senders. Her husband’s jockey 
sent her a beautiful riding-whip, mounted iv 
gold and worked in his patron’s colors. That, 





perbaps, she won’t have locked up in the safe- 
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Sanitary, 


CAUSES OF CONSUMPTION. 
5 COLDS. 


Cops are the most universal of human 
maladies, Very few people exist a year with- 
out them. They are generally regarded as 
trivial, and forthe most past they disappear 
without doing any appreciable damage to the 
system, They are, however, the principal 
cause of that widespread disease called 
catarrh. Colds not only cause catarrh, but 
their repetition perpetuates it. Catarrh is a 
disease which may be more or less extensive. 
It may be confined to the nasal mucous mem- 
brane, or it may invade the throat, the bron- 
chial tubes, and the air-vesicles themselves. 
When this occurs, it may be an exciting cause 
of consumption. It seems almost self-evident 
that,in a person having a predisposition to 
consumption, anythivg which causes irritation 
of the lung-tissue might become the immediate 
or exciting cause of this disease. Niemeyer 
says that anything which causes bronchial 
hypera mia (congestion) may act as such cause ; 
and he places colds which extend to the lungs 
at the head of thelist. This certainly corre- 
sponds with ordinary observation, How often it 
is stated by those suffering from consumption : 
‘¢On such and such a day I took a cold, which 
settled on my lungs, producing a cough, which 
has never entirely left me.’’ 

While it is desirable that every one should 
avoid taking cold, it is espectally important 
for those who are at all predisposed to con- 
sumption todo so. Itis a matter of common 
observation that some people seldom have a 
cold, while others have them almost contioual- 
ly. Some are 60 sensitive to changes of tem- 
perature that the least exposure will bring on a 
cold; while others can subject themselves to 

the greatest vicissitudes of weather with im- 
punity. It is noticeable that those whose occu- 
pations take them into the open air at all 
seasons of the year and in all kinds of weather 
are much less likely to suffer with colds than 
those who spend most of their time indoors, 
Constant exposure produces hardihood. The 
lack of exposure causes such a sensitive con- 
dition of the system that the least draught of 
air will cause acold, There is nothing which 
has a stronger tendency to bring on this con- 
dition of effeminacy than living in overheated 
apartments, especially in houses which are 
heated by furnaces, The air of such houses is 
generally not only overheated, but unnaturally 
dry ; and the effect on those long exposed to it 
is debilitating in the extreme. The temper- 
ature of a house should not be allowed in the 
winter months to reach a point higher than 68° 
F.; and, in order that the temperature may be 
known, every room should be supplied with a 
thermometer. People are generally exceeding- 
ly careless about the temperature of their 
rooms. Not unfrequently will long evenings be 
spent in apartments at 80° F., with numerous 
gas-lights consuming the oxygen, while from 
the register comes a great stream of dry, hot 
air, mingled with coal-gas, 

This is one of the many health. destroying 
appliances of our modern civilization. 

At this point the question arises: How shall a 
person who is sensitive to cold, who takes cold 
whenever a door is opened or a window raised 
—how shall such a person acquire that hardi- 
hood which will enable him to endure exposure 
and avoid taking cold? In the first place, he 
should spend a considerable portion of each day 
out of doors. He should do this atall seasons 
of the year and in all kinds of weather. Second- 
ly, he should watch with the greatest care the 
temperature of the room in which he spends 
the remainder of his time—both the living 
room and the dormitory. Thirdly, he should 
each day bathe his chest and neck, and, if he 
can bear it, his whole body in cold water, and 
follow this with a vigorous rubbing with a 
coarse towel. What is called the splash-bath 
is, perhaps, better than any other for this pur- 
pose. It consists simply in dashing water 
against the body with the hand. This causes 
a slight shock to the skin, which brings the 
blood to the surface; while it causes an in- 
voluntary, deep inspiration of air, which ex- 
pands the lungs and increases the force of the 
circulation, This can all be accomplished in a 
few minutes, and should be followed by a little 
brisk exercise in a cold room or in the open 
air, Of course, a person unaccustomed to this 
should not commence in cold weather ; but, 
beginning in the summer, he will find, as the 
winter approaches, that his ability to endure 
the bath will increase with the falling of the 
thermometer, and that bis susceptibility to 


— of temperature will be greatly dimin- 
shed. 


Going immediately from warm apartments, 
especially after active exercise (such as danc- 
ing), into the cold air, with insufficient protee- 
tion, isa frequent cause of colds. ‘The remedy 
18 obvious. People take cold most easily when 
they are fatigued and overbeated; and it fs at 
Just such times that the stemptation, is;strong- 








est to sit down in some cool place. This 
should be carefully avoided. Making changes 
of clothing from thick to thin at unseasonable 
times is also a frequent cause of colds. Espe- 
cially is this true of underclothing. The 
greatest care should be exercised in this re- 
spect, Changes should be made gradually; 
and the time of the year should be consulted, 
as well as the temperature of the day. 


Biblical Research. 


Mr. Woon, the well-known explorer of the 
ruins of Ephesus, lately read a very interesting 
paper before the Society of Biblical Archeology 
on the antiquities of that city so far as they 
were associated with memories of Christianity. 
First he noticed the long salutarian ivscription 
found in the course of the excavations on one 
of the walls of the theater, which describes in 
detail anumber of images of Artemis in gold 
and silver, weighiog from 3 to 7 pounds each, 
There were also images of two stags, besides 
other symbolical figures, all of which were 
ordered to be placed in the Temple of Artemis. 
The date of the inscription was 104 A.D., and 
it shows how popular the worship of Artemis 
was at the time. Very many decrees of the 
council and people of Ephesus were found in 
the great theater, as well asin other buildings 
of the city, and Mr. Wood suggested that the 
cause of St. Paul’s omission to touch at Ephesus 
on his last visit to Jerusalem might have been 
a decree which forbade the preaching of the Gos- 
pel there. The so-called tumb of St. Luke is 
of early date, and contemporaneous with the 
earliest predominance of Christianity in Eph - 
sus, and with some of the churches, the re- 
mains ef which are still to be seen. The tomb 
is circular, of white marble, and 50 feet iv 
diameter. It was onceadorned with 16 columns, 
on a lofty basement. A door-post still remains 
in situ, on the front of which are carved two 
panels, the upper one containing a large 
cross, and the lower one the figure of a bull, 
with a small cross on his back. On the side of the 
same door-post are traces of a human figure, 
almost entirely obliterated. The nimbus round 
the head, however, having been incised, is quite 
perfect. It must not be forgotten that the bull or 
ox is St. Luke’s emblem, whence probably the 
name giventothe tomb. Thestyle of archi- 
tecture of the tomb shows that it belongs to 
the early part of the fourth century. The 
tomb itself stood within a quadrangle, 153 feet 
square, which was surrounded by a portico, 
and was paved with thin marble slabs, under 
several of which were found graves. The most 
remarkable of the churches is the double 
church on the north side of the forum. Each 
church consisted of a long nave, terminated by 
an apse at the east end. This was flanked by 
two chambers, which were probably the pro- 
thesis and diaconicum, The church, like the 
tomb, probably belongs to the early part of the 
fourth century. ‘There are remains of two 
other churches within the city: one near the 
tomb of St. Luke and perhaps dedicated to 
him, the other on the south side of the forum. 
Both churches had probably been originally 
basilicas. The rock cut church on the east 
side of Mount Koressus fs outside the city, and 
is supposed to have been dedicated to the 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. Considerable re- 
mains of a church have also been found on the 
hillat Ayasaluk. This was perhaps St. John’s 
Church, and where the Council of Ephesus 
was held, 431 A. D. Over these remains the 
Greeks have lately built a church, where 
services are now held on Sundays and saints’ 
days. Extensive foundations, apparently of a 
church, were discovered witbin the walls of the 
cella of the Temple of Artemis; but an earth- 
quake had prevented the completion of the 
building. A large basin of breccia, fifteen feet 
io diameter, was found in the forum, 
which may have been a baptismal font. Along 
the road leading fromthe Magnesian Gate to 
the great Temple some sarcophagi were found, 
with the cross and A and {2 engraved on the 
covers, which were probably of the fourth 
century. A peculiar Christian tombstone was 
also excavated. It consisted of a large cross, 
with a female figure behind it. A Christian 
tomb of thin marble slabs, the inscription 
on it showing that it belonged to the eighth 
century, was met with onthe hill at Ayasaluk, 
The name of this village is proved by some 
coins found at a high level above the site of the 
Temple of Artemis to have been derived from 
aytoc Yeddoyoc, the title given to St. John. The 
cross was cut upon the gates of the city, as 
well as upon the public buildings and the 
gate-posts in front of the theater, on which 
the emperors of the ‘‘Green faction’? and the 
‘*pious kings’’ are mentioned. 


-e+e-De. Friedrich Delitzsch, for whom a 
chair of Assyrian has recently béen estab- 
lished in the University of Leipzig by the 
Saxon Government, is preparing’a dictionary 
of the Assyrian language. His work on the 
geography of,the Acsyrian monumects, will ap- 
pear shortly, 

















Line Arts, 


THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
THE PORTRAITS. 


THE art critic has an unusually interesting 
task this year in making his notes on the Acade- 
my Exhibition. It presents an unexpected va- 
riety, and in the line of portraiture is encourag- 
ingly strong. It would seem to us, in this age 
of invention, when art humbly takes a back 
seat, that the field that lies most broadly open 
to us is that of portraiture. Many of the great- 
est works of the old masters are portraits ; and 
even in the ages when “ideal art’’ sleeps, the 
liviog must be immortalized and the dead re- 
called. All that is most tender and human 
cries out againstthe change and loss of the faces 
we know, and it is to the portrait painter that 
we must come for defense against this evil. 
Yes, even to-day, when France, with all her 
technicality, rarely reaches more than extreme 
cleverness; when America gropingly stretches 
out her hands and asks Europe to give her of 
her oil; when England tries so consciously that 
she cannot but be affected; when Germany 
(but let us not quarrel with Germany, whose 
Munich is teaching perhaps the best thing we 
know modernly to the art student of the world); 
still in this age we, the individuals, must be 
painted. And, were it not for Mr. John La 
Farge’s work in other directions, we should 
say the only success that modern art has had 
has been in the line of portraiture, and yet not 
half has been done that can, let us say hopeful- 
ly that will be. 

Of the sculpture we shall treat later. Of 
paintings and drawings there are 716. Of these 
132 are women’s. We strongly object to the 
classifying of art by sex; but so largely do 
our critics do it that some remark io this di- 
rection seems sometimes needful. That needs 
no defense, however, which speaks for itself. 
In this exhibition the most striking portraits 
are seven in number. Four of these are by 
women, three by men. ‘These seven are all so 
good that it scems invidious to make a distine- 
tion; yet two of them are the best of the 
seven, and those two so different in style and 
conception that it is almost impossible to de- 
cide justly which has the higher place. One 
of these has the advantage of being hung in an 
excellent light, where we have space to see it. 
This is a three-quarters length of an old gen- 
tleman, byJ. Alden Wier. He is a pupil of the 
Beaux Arts in Paris, we believe, This portrait 
seems to us to have all the merits and abso- 
lutely none of the faults of that school. The 
tone of color is cool and low, but very agree- 
able. The drawing is masterly; and the ease, 
freedom, and simplicity of the handling of the 
paint, the expression, the life, the truth to Na- 
ture, make this one of the best modern por- 
traits we bave ever seen. Though bold, it is 
not in the least coarse. There is a moderation 
of expression, of pose, of conception that is 
not like young work; and we believe that Mr, 
Wier is quite a young man. 

The other portrait which with Mr. Wier’s 
we place at the head ofall the rest in the ex- 
hibition is by Mrs. 8. W. Whitman, of Boston. 
We are, indeed, so unexpectedly moved by 
this picture that it is difficult to judge it so 
calmly as Mr. Wier’s. {[t seems to us as a very 
high plane in poetic conception. It is a por- 
trait of a boy of some four years of age, stand- 
ingin a broad field, with a rod of—mullein; 
mullein turned brown, is it?—in his hand. We 
do not mean to overpraise the picture when we 
say that, quite unaware of its existence, we 
came upon it with surprise, even with a sud- 
den emotion of recollection of something only 
like it in the rush of life expressed in it and 
the tender realization of childhood it in—we 
mean Vandyke’s boy iu white that hangs in the 
Palace of the Paliricini’s, in Genoa. Mrs, Whit- 
man’s portrait strikes one first in the bad 
light in which it hangs over a door in the cor- 
ridor, only to be seen by dodging about col- 
umns, and seeking distances on the staircase 
and in other rooms—as a most harmonious 
piece of tone and a bold and graceful drawing. 
The exquisiteness of the poise of the figure; 
the drawing of the little legs in their brown 
stockings; the joyous innocence of the action ; 
the way in which one feels the little body be- 
neath the baise of creamy dun color; the un- 
conscious turn of the little, fair head—we feel 
that manya mother in generations to come 
will feel her heart go out to that child as Mrs, 
Whitman has placed him on her canvas. The 
picture stays in our minds, nay, in our hearts, 
like a strain of music heard on aspring day, 
when we are ourselves in tune. A pupil of 

William Huot and of Cuuture, but with distinct- 
ively her own fire, Mrs. Whitman, like Mr. 
Wier, has been educated in the ways of the 
older lands, who will yet for many years teach 
us how to handle our materials. Let us put the 
young life of our new country into the balance. 

From these two best of the seven portraits 
we have selected we need not step fardown to 
the other five. Walter Shirlaw gives us a por- 
trait, probably of himself, that is very masterly 











and rich in color. He is, like Mr. Neal, of the 
Munich School. Mr. Neal gives us a portrait 
of alady. We remember his heads before, and 
think this one of his best—delicate in drawing, 
simple in treatment, the flesh, like several of 
the Munich men, rather dead in color, but the 
tone of the picture as a whole excellent, We 
are very sorry that Miss Crawford’s “ Stella”’ 
sbould be hung so high and so ill that we feel 
asense of disappointment and vexation that, 
seeing so much, we may not see more. Her in- 
fluence seems to be not in the least modern. 
We cannot call this portrait in the school of 
any special old master; but it has the rich 
somberness, the subtle method of the older 
art. The face is beautifully drawn and very 
interesting, and we like greatly the treatment 
of the flesh, both in tone and surface. Miss 
Cassatt, who is painting in Paris, we believe, 
shows a portrait of a lady—only a head, which 
bears upon its face, as we might say, its truth 
asa portrait. This picture is rather masculice- 
ly bold, finely drawn, and handled with an un- 
conscious ease. We cannot close without 
mentioning a portrait of an Italian child, that 
bas the peculiarity of being very interesting, 
by Lola de Ruiz, of Paris. It is charmingly 
painted, spirited, and full of expression. 

a 


Personalities, 


TnE Almanach de Gotha has reached its one 
hundred and fifteenth year. This is old, very 
old, indeed, for an almanac. All invalid alma- 
nacs should go to Gotta. As proof of its age— 
well-preserved age—the Almanach shows a 
great memory for statistics and continues 
gossipy. In the way of European ‘* person- 
als’’ the last issue announces that the death 
of the late Pope leaves his ecclesiastical arch- 
enemy, William, Emperor of Germany, the 
oldest reigning sovereign onthe Continent. In 
Ruesia, as in England, the succession of 
female sovereigns has placed several different 
families on the throne within the compaes of a 
few centuries. Thus the present Czar is only 
a cadet of Oldenberg. No Bonaparte now 
reigns anywhere, while the elder line of 
Brunswick-Luneberg has more of its members 
sitting on thrones, great and small, than any 
other ‘‘ House”? in Europe. The Hohenlohee, 
Leiningene, Salms, and some of the Hessian 
princes once sat on little thrones until they 
became so ridiculously small that their occu- 
pants are now classed only among the nobility. 
They have the title of ‘‘Serene Highness,” 
however, and it is quite proper for them to 
make a match with a reigning family, if the 
reigning pa consents. . But the marriage rules 
are woefully mixed up, as we see in the case of 
the King of Wurtemberg, who is married to a 
daughter of the late Czar Nicholas ; while his 
sister seems to be of noaccount in having noth- 
ing but a plain count for a husband. The English 
dukes point to antiquity. Few are older than 
the houses of Norfolk and Somerset.. The 
Courtenays, of Devon; the Hastingses, of 
Huntingdon ; the Stanleys, of Derby; the Ne- 
villes, of Abergavenny; the Devereuxes, of 
Hereford; the Berkeleys, of Berkeley ; as well 
as such families as Scrope and Ferrers, Sneyd, 











" Bassett, and Harley, may take rank with apy 


but the three or four old Roman, the two or 
three old French, the one or two old German 
noble families, which date from before the 
wars of the seventeenth century. But, in con- 
trast to such modern titulars, the De Courcy, 
Baron of Kingsale, in Ireland, holds. by an un- 
broken male descent, the peerage which was 
conferred in 1181 upon his father, who figured 
in the conquest of the island. For economy in 
names the princes of the two lines of Reuss 
bare the palm.’ They are all called Henry and 
are known apart by numbers. Henry LXXIV 
is about the highest on the list as yet. When 
they reach “‘ Harry”’ or “‘ Hank’’ Ninety-nine, 
the next comer appears as Henry I. again—new 
series, probably. The King of Denmark is 
king also of the‘ Vandals and Goths”’; the 
King of Sweden is king of the ‘‘Goths and 
Wends’’; and the Duke of Mecklenberg, 
“Prince of the Wends.’”’ Finally, such peo- 
ple as the Emperor of China, Japan, and 
Morocco, the Princes of Roumania and Servia, 
the King of the Sandwich Islands, the Shah of 
Persia, and, shades of Washington! the Pres- 
ident of the United States, are classed to- 
gether by that malicious compiler at Gotta as 
sort of third rates in the way of rulers. 
..-»Mr. Fletcher Harper has purchased the 
Seashore Cottage, at Atlanticville, N. J., fora 
home where the sick and infirm employés of Har- 
r & Brothers’ publishing house can recruit. 
he suggestion, we understand, was made by 
Mr. Harper’s wife, who intends to take care of 
the home herself. A good many ‘‘God bless 


ous,’”’? of course, are floating around in that 
ig white building down on Franklin Square. 


Northrop, of Connecticut, is professor of En- 
glish language and literature in the Institution 
Thudicum, near Geneva, Switzerland—an old 
and thorough boys’ academy, with twenty in- 
structors. Our imports of professors are im- 
mensely in excess of our exports, We hope 
the latter do us honor, 








Science. 


Mr. Joun A. Ryper has found, upon 
making sections of the cutting or incisor teeth 
of various species of rodents and rodent-like 
animals, that there is agreat disparity amongst 
the various formsin respect to the ratio of 
the autero-posterior to their transverse diam- 
eters. In those which are wider than thick, as 
in the hares and Lagomys, the incisors are 
weak and adapted for cropping grass; while 
those in which they are thicker than wide, as 
in the beaver and squirrel, the teeth are strong 
and adapted for gnawing hard wood, etc. The 
beaver is notorious for the magnitude of the 
work he may accomplish with his busy jaws 
and incisor teeth, which are in the form of 
curved, sub-triangular prisms—a form well 
adapted to secure strength and frequently 
met with amongst the cavies, porcupines, and 
chinchillas. The squirrel, with is power of 
gnawing the exceedingly hard shells of nuts, 
is a case in point. The destructive abilities of 
mice and rate are due to the form of their 
incisors and powerful masseter muscles. Mr. 
Ryder thinks that the present form of incisor 
teeth in rodents was evolved from the ordinary 
shape of mammalian teeth; and that ‘the 
more severe strains to which they were sub- 
jected by enforced er intelligently assumed 
changes of habit were the initiatory agents in 
causing them to assume their present forms— 
such forms as were best adapted to resist great 
straiu without breaking.”’ He thinks that it is 
‘‘far more reasonable to believe that organ- 
isms are gradually shaped (modified, trans- 
muted) by forces under the surveillance of an 
orderly reign of law—i. ¢., to a series of me- 
chanical causes, producing morphological ef- 
fects—than to resort to an endless chain of 
special expedients to account for the facts.”’ 





-..--A good deal of interest is felt by astron- 
omers in the transit of Mercury, which is to oc- 
cur on ¢be 6th Of May and will be visible all 
through the Untied es, The observations 
of thisphenomenon will havea considerable 
value, by themee’ves considered, as giving a 
‘vers: peseien. determination of the planet’s 
place} thus furnishing a severe test of the ac- 
curacy of Leverrier’s tables, and consequently 
of the reliability of his conclusions respecting 
an intra-mercurial planet or group of planets. 
But the chief importance of the observations 
lies probably in their bearing upon the observa- 
tions of the transit of Venus. The optical ap- 
pearances must be nearly identical in the two 
cases ; and, hence, a transit of Mercury affords 
excellent practice in the way of preparation 
for the more important event. By the liberal- 
ity of a French banker, who appropriated 30,- 
000 francs for the purpose, Messrs. André and 
Angot, French astronomers of distinction, have 
been sent to this country, to make the neces- 
sary observations, and will take their station at 
Oyden, on the Pacific Railroad. In New York 
the transit begins about quarter past ten in the 
morniog and lasts until nearly six in the 
evening. 


....The planet Uranus is now very favorably 
situated for observation, though, except with a 
powerful telescope, there is very little to ob- 
serve. It is at present easily detected by the 
naked eye ona dark night, being the eastern of 
two faint stars which lie about 114 degrees 
northeast of the bright star Regulus. To the 
telescope it presents a pale bluish disc, about 
one-fourth as large as that of Saturn, without 
markings or spots of any kind. Telescopes 
less than 8 inches in diameter would have no 
chance to show any of its satellites. With in- 
struments of 9 to 10 inches aperture a fairly 
good eye can, under favorable circumstances, 
see the two outer ones, Oberon and Titania, 
though, to make measurements of their posi- 
tion, would require a still larger aperture. 
The two inner satellites, Ariel and Umbriel, are 
beyond the reach of all but the most powerful 
telescopes. Even with the*great Washington 
Equatorial they cannot always be seen. 


-..-At a late meeting of une Philadelphia 
Academy of Sciences, Professor Leidy remarked 
that his attention had been called to a large 
apple tree, which shortly before had been 
prostrated by a storm. In the fork of the 
trunk there was a bunch of moss, which he 
had collected and taken home. On washing the 
moss and examining the water, he was not a 
little surprised to find in it many rhizopods, 
Of these one was Difflugia cassis and was 
abundant. Another was Difflugia globularis, 
few in number. The others were Trinema 
acinus, Euglypha alveola, and E. Hunnea. The 
position of these animals in the moss on the 
tree was about eight feet from the ground. 


----At a recent meeting of the St. Peters- 
burg Society of Naturalists, Prof. Kessler 
referred to the fishes brought this year by M. 
Polyakoff from the lakes Ala-kul and Balk- 
hash. In addition to the seven species which 
were known before in the Central Asian fauna 
he has discovered four new species, one of 
which is the interesting fish described by the 
inhabitants as Marenker, the flesh and roe (ca- 
viare) of which are poisonous. 





rHE INDEPENDENT. 
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Missions, 


WE had the satisfaction of announcing some 
months ago that a General Conference on For- 
eign Missions was contemplated in London for 
next Fall. The preliminaries have all been ar- 
ranged, and the programme has been prepared 
and published. A circular has been issued by 
the executive committee, of which the Rev. 8. 
B. Bergne is chairman, states that the Confer- 
ence is intended to be a gathering specially of 
those concerned in the direct conduct of mis- 
sions. These will consist of the members of 
the executive and general committees of this 
Conference and its officers ; the members and 
directors of the committees of all Protestant 
Evangelical missionary societies; of the treas- 
urers, secretaries, and officers of the same; 
of delegates from foreign missionary bodies 
and Christian churches ; and the missionaries 
of all such societies. The Conference will be 
beld in Conference Hall, Mildmay Park, and 
will be in session October 22d—26th. ‘The cir- 
cular says: 

“In such a conference several important 
uestions may be considered with great profit. 
‘hey are questions which are pressed to the 

front by the present coodition of the various 
foreign missions and a complete understanding 
of which will tend to make tbose missions more 
efficient. A careful review of the position 
which bas been attained, of the agencies now 
employed, of the resources available, and of 
the direction in which plans and results are 
moving may furnish an excellent starting-point 
for these deliberations, The number, charac- 
ter, and growth of the native churches already 
gathered; the number, training, and strength 
of the native pastors and missionaries avail- 
able; and the degree to which, with a moderate 
amount of guidauce from English missionaries, 
these new Coristian communities may be ex- 
pected to run alone, and so Christianity be firm- 
ly planted in foreign lands, with a prospect of 
continuance, will furnish other topics of useful 
discussion. {t may be well, more or less, to re- 
view the position and needs of general educa- 
tion, Christian literature, and Bible translation, 
with other details of work, as well as the home 
methods of raising funds and securing econom- 
ical administration. 

‘“‘A principal topic of discussion should be 
the increased fulfillment of the great commis- 
sion by the extension of missionary work to 
regions hitherto untouched by the Gospel. 
This will embrace two eee 1. How far 
can we, by continued readjustments, secure the 
largest amount of aggressive evangelization 
from the missionaries already in the field, awa 
from the cares of the young churches, whic 
they have founded there? 2. How far, by the 
increased consecration of the churches, both in 
men and movey, as well as by wise and brother- 





ly co-operation with each other, may existing - 


societies enlarge the sphere of their general 
operations aud carry the Gospel into new terri- 
tories? These questions are all of vitul inter- 
est in regard to that usefulness for which all 
are striving, avd it is only in a general confer- 
ence of those specially concerned that they can 
all be adequately considered,” 


According to the programme, the subject of 
missions in Africa and the West Indies will be 
taken up on Tuesday, October 22d. The sub- 
ject of missions in india, China, Japan, Bur- 
mah, Siam, and Ceylon will be considered on 
Wednesday. On Thursday the discussion of 
missions in Ind{a, China, and Japan will be con- 
tinued, and missions in Polynesia, Madagascar, 
the Indian Archipelago, Patagonia, and among 
the Indians of North America will be consid- 
ered. On Friday the subject will be: Missions 
amopvg the Armenians, Nestorians, Copts, and 
Syrians; among Greek Christians; among 
Roman Catholics in Europe; among Jews; 
among Mobammedans ; Bible colportage on the 
Continent of Europe; the Christian literature 
prepared and circulated by the Religious Tract 
Society and others. On Saturday a farewell 
meeting will be held. 


.... When the annual meeting of the Method- 
ist Missionary Society was held, last Fall, we 
gave a sketch of its proceedings, with an ac- 
count of the finances; and last week we 
briefly noticed the fifty-ninth report of the So- 
ciety, covering its operations at home and 
abroad for 1877. We have, therefore, only to 
summarize the work and results in foreign 
lands and among foreign populations in the 
United States. Africa comes first in order, be- 
cause in that great country the first mission 
was planted by the Church, in 1883. The 
Boporo Mission in the Condo Country, which 
is a new enterprise, is not yet fairly established; 
but its prospects appear to be bright. The 
report for the Liberia Conference has not yet 
been received. The three missionaries in 
South America—in Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, 
and Rosario—make encouraging reports. They 
have a total attendance on worship of 1,105, with 
302 members. The work in Chinais divided 
into three missions—the Eastern, the Central, 
and the Northern. The Eastern mission has 
risen to the proportions and dignity of an an- 
nual conference. In the three missions there 
are 2,095, and all the missionaries are hopeful. 
The work in Germany and Switzerland is car- 
ried on entirely by native preachers, who are 
organized in an annual conference, which re- 
ports 10,907 members and probationers. There 
are besides in Europe an annual conference in 
Norway, with 1,243 members and probationers ; 
one in Sweden, with 6,272 communicants; a 
mission in Denmark, with 767 communicants ; a 
mission in Italy, with 601 communicants ; and a 
mission in Bulgaria, with 44 members. The 
Society entered North India in 1856 and South 
India in 1872, and both of these missions 
are now annual conferences. The North 





India Conference reports 2,268 communicants, 
an increase of 230; and in the South India 
Conference, which works among the English- 
speaking people more particularly, there are 
1,761 communicants. The report says — 
apything about this Conference. Its wor 

sbould have been described. It is noticed that 
this mission is self-supporting. The work in 
Japan bas been very successful, and in Mexico 
the membership has more than doubled and 
there is a cal] for more men for both fields. 


The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 2lst. 
JEREMIAH IN PRISON.—Jer. xxxiil, 1-9, 








Nores.—Let the scholar fix clearly in mind 
the order of succession of the kings since the 
events of the last lesson. The good Josiah 
was slain in battle against the Egyptians. The 
prophets and the worshipers of Jehovah in the 
later monarchy seem to have been severely 
prejudiced against Egypt, while the people 
geverally preferred the Egyptian rule to that o¢ 
Babylon. Being on the middle ground between 
these two rival nations, the Jewish vation had 
to be at one time the vassal of one and then of 
the other. Jehoiachim, Jehoiachin, and Zede- 
kiah were all weak and bad kings. The events 
of this lesson occurred under Zedekiah, in the 
year before the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar. ‘The second time.”’— 
The first prophecy is in the previous chapter, 
** Court of the prison,”—Toe ‘‘ prison” 
here mentioned was a strong room connected 
with the palace aud opening into a court. 
* The maker thereof.’’—Rather ‘“‘the doer there, 
of,’? as no creation is referred toin the cou 
text ; but the promise to restore and pardon 
Israel. “The Lord is his name.”’°—The 
prophets delighted to repeat solemuly the name 
of the eelf-existent and eternal Jebovah, as a 
guaranty of the truth of his promises and 
threatenings. Jehovah was to them the great 
‘*T Am’’; be that is and that was and that is to 
come. ** By the mounts.’’—That is, by the 
mounds raised for the purposes of the siege 
and overlooking the walls. They compelled 
the demolition by the defenders of the city of 
all houses near the walls which would be 
reached by the enemies’ weapons. sell 
will cause .the captivity . . to return.’ — 
This prophecy was fulfilled under Zerubabel 
and Nehemiah. 

Instruction.—God’s word can be depended on. 
Jehovah is his name. No matter how dark 
may be the outlook, yet let every tried and 
troubled soultrustin the Lord. He is good. 
He will perform his promises. He will estab- 
lish it. He will show great and mighty things 
and rich deliverance, 

Those who are most cast down and oppressed 
in their minds by their sins and the sins of the 
world will rejoice when they think of God’s 
greatness and goodness. Jeremiah was the 
weeping propket. It was he that wrote 
Lamentations. But no prophet could more 
joyously declare the. sure mercies of God. 
Cowper was almost bypochondriacal at times, 
At other times God’s goodness would make 
him to shout with strong assurance of faith 

“ But David’s God and Gideon's Friend 
Will keep his servant to the end.” 
When we think of ourselves, we may well de- 
spair. Let us, then, think most of God’s good- 
ness and grace, 

God can and will punish those that sin 
against him ; but he loves much more to forgive 
and bless. He punishes against his will, under 
constraint, as it were ; but when he forgives 
and blesses it is with an outflowing fullness 
and gladness of heart. He does not partly 
forgive. He blots out the sin from his book 
of remembranee. He ‘‘ will build them as at 
the first.’? He forgives and justifies so as to 
leave them as fully accepted with him as if 
they had never sinned. This should be remem- 
bered by all believers. If they trust God, they 
can trust him wholly. They must believe 
fully that he has forgiven according to his 
promise. They must not trouble themselves 
and spoil their peace of heart by fretting about 
the sins which they have forsaken ; for God 
says in the most blessed promise of this lesson , 
‘*T will cleanse them from all their iniquity 
whereby they bave sinned against me; and I 
will pardon all their iniquities whereby they 
have sinned and whereby they have trans- 
gressed against me.’? The promise is re- 
peated over and over by one of whom itis 
said ‘‘The Lord is his name,”’ so that we may 
fully believe it. 

For those who are cleansed from their iniqui- 
ty and forgiven there is promise of rich bless- 
ing. They shall be ‘“‘a praise and honor.” 
And is it not true that those that honor God 
God honors, while those that despise him are 
lightly esteemed? As a very’general rule here 
in this world, a moral, Go@*fearing tation is a 
happy and prosperous one; while an immoral, 
Godless people goes toruin. It will be found 
that Christian people generally are more suc- 
cessful in life than others. The very poor and 
miserable in this world are almost slways the 
vicious or drunken. 
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Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 


ARMSTRONG, E. M,, ord, at White Grove, 
Il. 

BEECHER, W. D., accepts call to Weet Ru- 
pert, : 
BICKNELL, F. J., removes from Monson to 

Bavgor, Me. 
— B, G., accepts call to Waverly, 





BOOTHE, J. W. T., Lafayette, Ind., resigns. 

CLARK, A. M., Royalston, Mass., accepts call 
to East Hardwick, Vt. 

CRANE, C. B., D.D., Hartford, Conn., resigns, 
to accept call to First ch., Boston, Mass. 

CURTIS, N. D., ord. at Hancock, Me. 

EASTMAN, £. D., North Sutton, Mase., re- 
signs, 

ENGLISH, J. B., removes from Quincy, Ill., 
to Salem, N. :. 

GARDNER, G. W., Cleveland, O., resigns. 

HUTCHINSON, B. F., Whitewater, Wis., ac- 
cepts call to Perry, Mich. 

KENT, C. H., ord. at Gay Head, Mass. 

LYFORD, E. T., closes bis labors at George- 
town, Mass, 

MARSH, J. H., removes from East Hardwick, 
Vt., to Bamston, P. Q 

MILLER, W. W., ord, at Fairmount, Iowa. 

PRIDE, E. W., Boston Highlands, Mass., re- 
signs, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ADAMS, Joun C., Falmouth, Mass., resigns as 
acting pastor. 

BARTLETT, Hami_ton M., accepts call to 
Firstch., Pomfret, Conn, 

BOYNTON, C. B., D.D., called to South ch., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

CATE, Grorar H., Senior Class Yale, accepts 
call to Essex, Mass. 

CUSHMAN, C. L., Phillipston, Mass., resigns. 

DAVISON, J. B., Riceville, Penn., resigas. 

EASTMAN, 8. E., Swampscott, Mass., dis- 
missed. 

EDGAR, Joun C., Heath, Mass., resigns. 

FIELD, A. C., closes his pastorate at Wil- 
mington, Vi . 

GURNEY, Joun H., Dorchester, accepts call 
to Harvard, Mass. 

JACKSON, G. A., Globe Village, Mass., re- 
signs. 

JOHNSON, A. H., South Braintree, Mass., re- 
signs. 

KELLOGG, J. A, ord. as evangelist at West 
Newtield, Mass. 

PHIPPS, 8. 8., Wellesley, Mass., dismissed. 

RUSSELL, J. E., closes his pastorate at Put- 
ney, Vt. 

SUMNER, C. E., Raymond, accepts call to 
Lancaster, N. H. 

THOMAS, Lewis J., Senior Class Bangor Sem., 
accepts call to Castine, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BRANDT, J. B., Sixth ch., Indianapolis, Ind., 
resigns, 

BUSHNELL, H. K., removes from Beaver 
City, to Orleans, Neb. 

HILLS, A. O., D.D., Cincinnati, O., accepts 
call to Allegheny, Penn. 

REASER, Josepn G., D.D., St. Louis, Mo., 
accepts call to Collinsville, LI. 

WHITING, Lyman, D.D., Readjng, Mass., 
supplies Charlestown, W. Va. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BOYER, Samuex K., ord. priest at Reading, 
Penn. 


BRADLEY, LEvVERETT, ord. deacon at Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


CARSTENSEN, G. A., accepts call to Mead- 
vilie, Penn. 

DENNISON, RoBert Evans, accepts call to 
St. Timothy, Poiladelpota, Peon. 

GURTEEN, 8. H., called to Boston, Mase, 

KENT, J. Sypney, Cambridge, N. Y., resigas. 

—e Henry H., ord. priest at Tilton, 


—_— JAMES, ord. deacon at Shrewsbury, 
N. J. 


TICKNOR, Frank A., ord. deacon at Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


LUTHERAN, 


BRAEUER, T., called to Mayfield, Iowa. 

BRIGHT, J. A., Hablersburg, accepts call to 
Jersey Shore, Penn. 

HAELZEL, T., inst. at Fond du Lac, Wis. 

HATLESTAD, O. J., accepts call to Norwe- 
gian cb. at Decorah, lowa. 

HELWIG, A., St. Paris, O., resigns. 

KRIBBS, J. A., Kittanning, accepts call to 
Zelienople, Penn. 

LONG, H. F., Pine Grove Mills, accepts call 
to Spring Hill, 11. 

MYERS, W. H., removes from North Wales to 
Reading, Penn. 

RECKNAGLE, J. G., inst. at Eau Claire, Wis. 

SCRELL, Levi, Malden, removes to Smith’s 
Landing, N. Y. 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 

BACHER, T. J., Massillon, resigns, to go to 
Wooster, O. 

DIEFFENBACHER, C. R., Greenville, accepts 
call to Greensburg, Penn. 

GILPIN, Wi1u14M, Baltimore, resigns, and 
removes to Baril, O. ' 

MILLER, J. Davin, ord. and inst. at Martips- 
burg, Penn. 


PLUESS, C., Crotherville, Ind., died recently. 
SHAULL, H., Northampton, O., resigns. 


SWANDER, J. I., Latrobe, called to Salem, 
Penn. 
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Tus college ordinance has been recently 
passed by the Yale faculty: ‘‘ No student shall 
prepare or cause to be prepared, or publish or 
cause to be published, any paper, whether a 
single issue or a periodical, on which the name 
of’ the responsible editor or proprietor is not 
stated ; and a copy of every periodical or other 
publication prepared, edited, or published by 
or uvder the direction of any member of the 
College shall be deposited at the College 
library.’? The occasion of the law is, doubt- 
less, the rather large number of publications 
the students are just now issuiug. They even 
have a daily. Perhaps the ordinance might 
have gone further, in the interests of good 
reading, if nothing more, and compelled every 
joke, pun, and alleged witticism to be also 
countersigned. The poverty of brain-work in 
this department (and we refer to all college 
periodicals) is truly discouraging. 


...-The death of Professor William R. Dim- 
mock, bead-master of the Adams (Mass.) 
Classical Academy, creats a vacaucy whicb will 
be hard to fill. The deceased was a born in- 
structor; and his scholarship and natural 
“taking’’ to boys greatly increased his fitness 
for his task. Among the pall-bearers at his 
funeral were President Eliot, of Harvard ; Prof. 
Carter, of Yale ; Horace E. Scudder, represent- 
ing the Boston Williams Alumni ; John Quincey 
Adams, and others. Prof. Dimmock graduated 
at Williams in 1855 and was forty-three years 
of age. 


....Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
has admitted to certain special courses of 
study such persons in the city who, in view of 
their engagements, are unable to devote all 
their time to university pursuits and are yet 
prepared by previous culture to profit by the 
advantages offered. Some who have already 
entered upon the professions of law, medicine, 
and theology are thus pursuing the courses of 
history and political ectence, of chemistry and 
biology, and of classical and oriental philology. 
There are now 104 students in the institution, 


...»Mr. Boss, the new director of the Dudley 
Observatory, at Albany, has recently issued his 
first annual report. It seems that the financial 
condition of the institution is seriously em- 
barrassed, and that the buildings and instru- 
ments are in need of extensive repairs. The 
principal instrument, however—the Olcott Me- 
ridian Circle—is in fair condition, and has been 
kept actively at work in observations upon 
Mars, certain of the minor planets, and star- 
places, needed in the preparation of a standard 
catalogue, now nearly ready for publication. 


...eMost of the fourteen hundred students 
at the University of St. Petersburg ure very 
poor, and require material assistance during 
their course. Last year this item amounted to 
$60,000; in addition to which a private society 
of former students paid the fees of eighty-one 
undergraduates. Whether any discrimination 
is made and assistance rendered to those only 
who show capacity and enthusiasm in their 
studies does not appear. There are ninety- 
three professors. Of the students 30 are study- 
ing Asiatic languages. 


.... We have very few normal schools which 
fill the true ‘normal ”’ purpose of teaching the 
art of teaching ina practical way. The Cin- 
cinnati Normal School seems to have recog- 
nized its deficiency in this respect, and is now 
to have a professor of “ pedagogics,” in addi- 
tion to th-oretical instruction. ‘The practice 
department is to be conducted in a building 
specially erected for the purpose by the Board 
of Education. 


....President Porter, Profs. Barbour and 
Sumner, 8. E. Badwin, Esq., and Rey. J. H. 
Twitchell, of Hartford, addressed the Yale 
Linonian Society at its formal reorganization, 
last week. As most of the speakers were old 
‘Brothers in Unity,’’ plenty of humor and 
spicy repartee was indulged in on the occa- 
Sion. 


...-<Catalogues of Ambherst College and 
Mount Holyoke Female Seminary for 1878 are 
at hand. The former shows a total of 328 stu- 
dents, including three resident graduates, The 
Seniors are 82; Freshmen, 85. At Mount Hol- 
yoke the fgur classes number 247. Miss Julia 
E. Ward continues the efficient and respected 
principal. 


--..What might, perhaps, be called a chair 
of “Domestic Science’? has been established 
at the Lasell Young Ladies’ Seminary, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. The incumbent, Miss Parloa, 
Rives acourse of lectures in cookery, and a 
class is organized to learn garment cutting. 
Millinery also is to be taught. 


---.At Princeton the students have generally 
returned to ‘“‘club”’ life for boarding, last 


year’s experiment of commons having proved 
& failure, 








A MAN recently knocked down an elephant, a 
lion, and a rhinoceros. He was an auctioneer. 


«+. Which is the better, mating or cremating ? 
St. Paul said that it was “ better to marry than 
to burn.”’ 


...'*How do you make a Maltese cross ?”? 
was the question before the institute. And one 
of the school-mirms answered: ‘ Tread on 
her tail.”’ 


...-An old Grecian philosopher advises all 4 
mento kiown themselves, ‘* That's suggest 
ing to a good many to form disreputable 
acquaintances, 


....A. baby in a basket was found iu the 
corner of a rail-fen e in Penusylyania the other 
evening. It is supposed to have been left there 
by Miss Stake. 


...*I notiss one thing. The man who rides 
on the kars every day is satistied with one seat ; 
but the man who rides once a year wants at 
least four.”—Josh Billings. 


....-Dean Swift proposed to tax female 
beauty, and leave every lady to rate her own 
charms, He said the tax would be cheerfully 
paid, and be very productive. 


..--A gentleroan just returned to this country 
from a tour in Europe was asked how he 
like the ruins of Pompeii. ‘Not very well,” 
he replied ; “they were in such shocking bad 
repuir.”’ 


.+-A little three ycear-older was lately show- 
ing her grandmother in her picture-book the 
print of ‘Moses fo the Bullrushe:.’? Forget- 
ting the name of the scene, she said: ‘Here 
is Jesus in the whortleberry bushes.”’ 


..-‘* Will you please insert this obituary 
notice 2’? asked an old gentleman of a country 
editor. “I make bold to ask it because I know 
the deceased had a great many friends about 
here who’d be glad to hear of his death.”’ 


...-An optical delusion. Traveler: “Hi! 
Guard! Have you seen a man walking about 
with one eye, of the name of Walker? Guard 
(musingly): ‘‘ N-no, sir. 1 dun-no as TI ’av. 
What was the name of the other eye, sir?” 


...eThe peculiarity of the fly is that he al- 
ways returns to the same spot; but it is the 
characteristic of the mosquito that he always 
returns to another spot. Thus he differs from 
the leopard, which does not change his spots. 
This is an important fact in natural history. 


.. When Jonah interviewed the whale 

And haunted his internals, 

As erst it is recorded in 
The truthfulest of journals, 

What monarch did he symbolize ? 
(A far-fetched joke you'll style it) 

It seems to us he might have been 
A sort of paunch’s pilot, 


....An honest farmer once led his two turkeys 
into his granary, and told them to eat, drink, 
and be merry. One of these turkeys was wise, 
and one foolish. The foolish bird at once in- 
dulged excessively in the pleasure of the stable 
unsuspicious of the future ; but the wiser fowl, 
in order that he might not be fattened ad 
slaughtered, fasted continually, mortified his 
flesh, and devoted himself to gloomy reflec- 
tions upon the brevily of life. When Thanks- 
giving approache!}, the honest farmer killed 
both turkeys, and by placing a stone in the in- 
terior of the prudent turkey made him 
weigh more than his plumper brother. Moral: 
Dum vivimus vivamus. 


..+Hear the tinkling of the bells— 
Moffet bells! ‘ 
Waat 2 sale of alcohol their melody fore- 
tells! 
How they jingle, jingle, jingle, 
In each saloon in town, 
And the barkeepers a single 
Half-dime cannot knock down, 
Keeping count, count, count, 
Of the pettiest amount— 
Of every drink the barkeeper across the 
counter sells, 
With its bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
With its pretty Moffet patent-register- 
ing bells! 


....In the old days when Ireland had a Par- 
liament of her own, a member once enlivened 
debate by a sentence of which the following is 
a Bowdlerized version: ‘‘The bouse of the 
bonorable member for County Donnelly,’ he 
cried, ‘are and have ever been political and 
personal hirelings, from the white-livered 
hound that is trimbling on the flure to the 
painted hag that is grinning in the gallery.” 
After the duel some one asked the speaker 
how he came to know that the sister of bis 
adversary, the “‘hag’’ of the peroration, was 
to be present in the Hou-e. ‘‘Sure, I walked 
down with him, and he tould me bimself,”’ 
answered the orator. 


Since the circular of the British Govern- 
ment to the Continental Powers, on the lst 
inst., the foreign news has been confined main- 
ly to ramors and press opinions. The circu- 
lar, which seems to have relieved the Evglish 
mind somewhat, stated in effect that Russia’s 
treaty with Turkey involves a departure from 
the treaty of 1856. the combined effect of the 
stipulations upon the interests of the Powers 
also furnishes a conclusive reason against a 
} separate discussion of any one portion of them, 
as Russia desires. By the articles relative to 
new Bulgaria a strong Slav state will be 
created, under the auspices and control of 
Russia, who will thus cecure a preponderating 
political and commercial influence in the Black 
and Aigean Seas. A considerable Greek pop- 
ulation, although it views the prospect with 
alarm, will be merged into a Slay community 
alien to it. The provision by which Russia 
will practically ehoose a ruler for Bulgaria, 
while a Russian administrator frames and a 
Russian army controls the first working of its 
iustitutions, sufficiently indicate of what polit- 
ical system it willin the future form a part. 
The acquisition of Bessarabia and Batoum 
makes Russia dominant over all the vicinity of 
the Black Sea, while the acquisition of the Ar- 
menian strongholds secures her influence over 
the population of the province, and enables 
her to arrest trade between Europe and Persia ; 
and, finally, the indemnity stipulated for is 
evidently beyond Turkey’s means, even not 
considering the portion of her revenues hy_ 
pothecated to other condition. Such are En. 
gland’s complaints. Austria still holds off 
from Russia, while the latter is said to have 
asked Germany to mediate between her and 
England. There are reports that the Khedive 
of Egypt will declare independence of Turkey 
if the latter forms an alliance with Russia. 


...-The late A. T. Stewart’s ‘‘ Women’s 
Hotel,”’ fer which ground was first broken 
nine years ago, was formally opened on the 
2d inst. Tickets of admission were issued, 
and twenty or thirty thousand persons are suid 
to have thronged into the building during the 
evening. The hotel is seven stories high and 
contains nearly six hundred sleeping apart- 
ments, besides parlors, dining-rooms, ete. 
The furniture is tasty and hangsome. There 
is a library of 2,500 volumes, and the inner 
front of the buildiug looks upon a court-yard, 
atiractively laid out with a fountain and 
flower beds. More than double the number 
of persons that can be accommodated have 
applied for rooms and board, for which the 
charge per head has been fixed at $6 per week. 
The hotel stands on Fourth Avenue, between 
Thirty-second and Thirty-third Streets. 


...-Deaths of the week: Mrs. Robert Bon- 
ner, wife of the proprietor of the New York 
Ledger ; Gen, Thomas C, Devin, well-known 
division commander im the late war; Prof. 
Thomas Lucy, vice-principal of the Baltimore 
Female College, on the 6th inst.; Cardinal 
Guiseppe Berardi, at Rome, on the 7th. 


...«The sufferers by the July riots in Balti- 
more are denied relief by the Maryland Legis- 
lature, on the ground that there was no dere- 
liction on the part of the state, it being an oc- 
casion where the laws could not be enforced in 
due time to prevent destruction of the prop- 
erty for which iodemnity is claimed. 


...-Citizens of Buffalo protest against the 
bill before the New York Leyislature to make 
the state-prisonus self-supporting by the skilled 
labor of the convicts. ‘The objection is not so 
much against the system as the opportunity it 
will give contractors to compete with the work 
of tradesmen ip the community. 


....Fifteen insane paupers met their death 
inthe burning of the Steuben County poor- 
house near, Bath, N. Y., last Sunday morning, 
‘The building was fired by one of the inmates, 
who, supposed to be harmless, had the freedom 
of the interior. Forty or more others were 
rescucd, 


....Some Irish tenants of the Earl of Leitrim, 
at Milford, assassinated his Lordship, with his 
clerk and driver, on the 2d inst., while they 
were ridiug to Derry. Leitrim’s harsh dealings 
with the peasantry was the supposed cause of 
the deed. His muderers escaped. 


...-Progress in American iron steamship 
building was indicated in the launch of the 
‘City of Para,’’ at Chester, Penn., on the 6th 
inst. President Hayes, the Cabinet, and many 
congressmen witnessed the sight. 


....Osman Pasha has been appointed com- 
mandant of the Turkish army at Constantino- 
ple, Mukhtar Pasha being chief of staff. 


..--The Rhode Island election results in a 
lurger Republican victory than was anticipated, 
Goy. Van Zandt having 3,300 majority. 


..».The net bonded debt of New York City, 
according to the official statement furnished to 
thé legislature, is $117,700, 742, 











The prompt mention in our list of “ Books ‘of the Week ” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pube 
Ushers for all volwmes received. The inverests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


Tue removal of The North American Re- 
view, The New Englander, and The Prince- 
ton Review from the field of quarterlies to 
that of bi-monthlies, and the decease of 
The Baptist Quarterly, from lack of sup- 
port, reduce the April list to a small num- 
ber. 

Of those that have reached us in season 
for notice, we mention first The Bibliotheca 
Sacra, because of its age and dignity. Of 
the first article, that of Professor J. P. 
Lacroix, which gives a full abstract of 
Rothe’s theological system, it is not neces- 
sary for us to speak at length, as we have 
published a shorter article by Professor 
Lacroix on the same subject. Ina third 
article on ‘‘ Aristotle’ Mr. D. M. Means 
discusses his Ethics, upon which he puts a 
very high value. He compares Aristotle 
with Kant and Edwards, and finds re- 
markable resemblances. Rev. Cephas 
Kent discusses ‘‘ Future Punishment” ex. 
egetically, with special reference to the 
words of Christ. But he has to go 
back to the Hebrew olam to settle the 
meaning of the Greek aionios; and in 
this he is not very successful. Mr. Kentis 
correct, we believe, in saying that no such 
‘*reduplication of the word as an olam of 
olams (an age of ages)” appearsin the Old 
Testament. The authority for the state- 
ment that it does comes originally from 
Tayler Lewis. But, if not in Hebrew, it 
does occur freely in Syriac, which is proba- 
bly what Tayler Lewi. ..d in mind, and 
the Shemitism of the reduplication is prob- 
able, as it occurs not only in the New 
Testament, but inthe Old, which was trans- 
lated from the Hebrew. Thus in Micah 
we read in the Syriac: ‘‘We will walk in 
the name of the Lord our God for an olam 
and an olam of olams.” And, if the He- 
brew Bible does not happen to have ‘an 
olam of olams,” it has ‘ generations of 
olams”’ and ‘‘olams of ‘ads,” the word ‘ad 
being used as a precise synonym of olam; 
and in one passage we have “‘ ‘ads of ‘ads” to 
denote eternity. Inanote Mr. F. H. Fos- 
ter says that ‘‘holy of holies” is the near- 
est approach that the Hebrew gives to 
‘‘olam of olams,.” This ‘ ‘ads of ‘ads” 
comes nearer to it, and one who takes Tay- 
ler Lewis’s view would compare ‘‘ genera- 
tions of generations” or ‘‘heaven of 
heavens.” The idiom is good Hebrew, 
and the reduplication would have been in 
use in Hebrew, as in Syriac, if Hebrew had 
not happened to possess the two words 
olam and ‘ad, and so was able to express 
eternity in the strongest way by ‘‘an 
olam and an ‘ad.” The Rev. B. Pick 
concludes his valuable list of the varia- 
tions of the Samaritan from the Hebrew 
text of the Pentateuch. The comparison 
with the Septuagint is very suggestive of a 
revision of the Hebrew text after the Sa- 
maritan and Septuagint versions had been 
made. We gave, some weeks ago, an ab- 
stract of Professor Gould’s view of Inspira- 
tion. In the next article the Newton Pro- 
f@sor publishes a fuller exposition of it, 
from which we should be glad to quote. 
While holding a kind of allegorical view 
of the early chapters of Genesis, he yet 
holds to their substantial accuracy. The 
cosmogony is correct. The unity of the 
race is in a fair way to be proved philolog- 
ically (we wish we could see it so); science 
has not disproved the late age of man 
(though very few geologists would allow man 
to have existed but six thousand years); 
the account of a universal flood is sustained 
by ‘‘the concurrent traditions of all the 
chief divisions of the human family” (which 
is putting it very strong); the triple di- 
vision of the human race is sustained by 
ethnologists on physical and linguistic 
grounds (linguistic perhaps, but certainly 
not physical); the confusion of tongues is 
confirmed by the traditions of Babylon 
(but no such has yet been other than most 
doubtfully discovered, though it probably 
existed), and by ‘‘the early monumental 
language of Babylon, which has in it dis 
tinctly marked Turanian, Semitic, and 
Aryan elements” (which is a great mistake, 
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as it was apparently pure Turanian, with 
no touch of Semitic or Aryan). These 
statements are stronger than we should 
have dared to make them. We would also 
suggest that the fact that Professor Dana 
now discards the most important portions 
of the articles in The Bibliotheca Sacra 
ought to render one careful how he picks 
out otber portions, though he may still 
hold them as authority on which to rest. 
The Rev. F. H. Foster has a clear and 
able refutation of the exegesis of Mr. 
Whiton’s ‘‘ Is ‘ Eternal’ Punishment End- 
less?” The notice of Mr. Cook’s “ Biol- 
ogy” by a ‘‘scientist especially interested 
in the subject of this work” is one of the 
very best reviews we have lately read. It 
is from the pen of a master and we wish 
we knew who heis. Of other notices that 
of Prof. Rawlinson's ‘* Origin of Nations” 
igs a mere summary, and, therefore, inad- 
equate; thitof Wilson’s ‘‘ Rise and Fall of 
the Slave Power ” is no better; and so on to 
the end, with the exception of that of 
Prof. Shields’s ‘* Final Philosophy.” 

The Methodist Quarterly opens with the 
interesting subject of ‘‘ Egyptian Chronol- 
ogy,” on which Professor James Strong 
contributes an opening chapter. We wish 
we could praise the article ; but it lacks 
apprehension of all perspective in Egyptol- 
ogy. The anthor does not know anything 
about the subject, except as he has read up 
for it ; and does not understand who is and 
who is not a valuable authority, and what 
is the comparative value of opinions a year 
old and twenty or thirty years old. A sug- 
gestion of the editors in a note comparing 
Adam and Menes is bright, but cannot be 
substantiated. A paper by Dr. Fuller, of 
the Atlanta Advocate, on ‘ Our Southern 
Field” has many useful facts, ‘The follow- 
ing paragraph about the Southern churches 
is very striking in its nature 

** The churches of the South, as a whole, 
are lacking in moral strength. The people 
are generally orthodox in sentiment, be- 
lieving in the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
the atonement, and in salvation from sin by 
faith in Christ alone. There is less skepti- 
cism in the public mind in the South than 
in the North. The first table of the law 
touching man’s relations and obligations to 
God has been well maintained by the relig- 
ious press and the pulpit; but the Bible 
view of man’s duty to man has been greatly 
overlooked by both ministers and churches, 
The morality of the Gospel has been sadly 
neglected in precept and practice. The 
pulpit bas been orthodox in its teaching of 
the theory of religion, so far as it has gont ; 
but weak in enforcing the divine precepts 
touching practical questions of right and 
wrong.” 

Dr. W. H. De Puy contributes a val- 
uable article on ‘‘ Methodist Statistics.” 
Dr. 8. L. Bowman writes of ‘ The 
Silence of Women in the Churches,” 
taking as his text two articles against wo- 
men’s speaking published in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, and articles in Tuk INDEPENDENT 
onthe same side by Drs. Van Dyke and 
Duryea. He cleverly turns their arguments 
against them. Rev. E. 8. Todd, of San 
Francisco, expresses no fear of Chinese 
immigration; but, on the other hand, says 
that the moral character of the cities of 
India or China is as high as that of our 
own cities, and quotes many good author- 
ities to show that murders, thefts, and 
licentiousness are no more prevalent there 
than here. Always one of the most inter- 
esting departments in The Methodist Qua® 
terly is the editor, Dr. Whedon’s reviews, 
in which he takes a very wide range. This 
time he puts his strength on the question 
of eternal punishment, as brought out in 
The New Englander, by Mr. Whiton and 
Professor Tyler. He says : 

‘‘The plan and purpose of God were 
most certainly the ultimate salvation of the 
whole race, which only the perverseness of 
the race itself could defeat. That per- 
versepess is continually manifest, in spite 
of all the appliances of infinite love, and 
there is no known reason a it may not 
continue the same forever. e carry with 
us beyond the grave the characters with 
which we come to our final hour of earth. 
In so far as any change thereafter is a ques 
tion of the power of God, the case is not 
changed at all by the passage into eternity, 
for omnipotence can no more trespass upon 
or force moral freedom there than it can 
here. It is, thep,a false putting of the 

case to say that God can stop men’s sin- 
ning, if he will. He can, indeed, stop it, 
as he did in Noah’s time, by the sweeping 
destruction of the Flood; but destruction is 
not salvation. And who shall say that 
some men, in the exercise of their freedom 
and indulgence of their hate, will not for- 





ever choose sin, and determinedly refuse 


any and all terms of reconciliation with 
God, even were reconciliation possible 
after death? 

“We may be sure that God will be for- 
ever true both to himself and to man; avd 
he will, therefore, whatever may be the 
outcome, deal with man in accordance 
with the laws of the nature which he has 
given him. One of thuse laws is the per- 
manence of character. ‘We commonly ex- 
pect him wh:se character is formed to 
continue what he has become. The apos- 
tasy from Corist of John Wesley or Jon- 
atuan Edwards in old age would have 
shocked the world. It bad become a moral 
impossibility. And itis well known that 
the conversion of an aged sinner is seldom 
witnessed. Character hardens and solid- 
ifies with the passing years, and opposing 
motives and appeals steadily lose their 
power. This law men carry with them 
into the future world—both the saint into 
Paradise aud the wicked into perdition; 
and character will abide and go on harden- 
ing and solidifying. ‘Can the Ethiopian 
chavge his skin, or the leopard his spots? 
Then may ye also do good that are accus- 
tomed to do evil.’ Put with this the law 
of superinduced inability. Closing the 
eyes Wo the light, avd refusing to hear and 
obey the truth, weaken and es metimes 
destroy the power to see and hear and 
obey. Willful and long persistence in 
sin results in inability to repent. Some of 
the Jews in our Saviour’s time furnish a 
sad illustration: ‘Though he had done so 
many miracles before them, yet they be- 
lieved not on him; therefore, they 
could not believe.’ They did not; then 
tuey could not. Now, if w continued re- 
fusal or neglect of the Gospel may thus 
lograin the character and induce increas- 
ing diminution of power to repent in tuis 
world, and the soul carries its laws with it 
into eternity, how shall he repent there 
who has here utterly squandered and de- 
stroyed his soul’s power of repentance?” 


Dr. Whedon then pursues the subject by 
arguing that repentance is not the condition 
of pardon, but faith. After the Judgment 
he declares that even repentance would be 
unavziling, and that there is room for 
nothing but punishment. On another live 
question the editor speaks very suggest- 
ively: 


‘* First, what necessity for holding the 
diluvian destruction of the entire race in 
all parts of ihe earth? If we limit the 
terms of the sacred narrative to a specially 
in regard to the surface covered, we can 
just as well limit the terms, no less univers- 
al, in regard to the population destroyed, 
to a specialty. The terms in the secred 
record regarding animals destroyed seem 
equally as universal; but they arc limited by 
Dr. Dawson to that one center of creation, 
the Edenic, the Adamic. Now, is 1 prob- 
able that for near sixteen hundred years the 
daring apnteailuvian men never left that 
center—never peopled Eastern Asia, nor 
Africa, nor ever crossed Bebring’s Straits? 
If so, how could the African, or American, 
or Eastern Asiatic have been affec ed by 
the Deluge? Dr. Dawson admits that the 
cave mev of Western Europe may have 
been antediluvians. How, then, were they 
drowned by a flood around the Caspian 
Sea and the Euphrates Valley? Why uot 
admit, if the facts are thereby easily sulved, 
that the Chinaman, the Lapp, the American 
Indian, the Negro, or all, are Adamites, 
but not Noachide? All these have been, 
with duubiful propriety, classed as Turan- 
ian. And the admission that the Turanians 
are antediluvian or, rather, nonuiluvian is, 
we think, very easy, if necessary. The 
Fiood muy as reasonably be limited to that 
‘center’in regard to people destroyed as 
in regard to territory. 

‘And, second, why not accept, if need 
be, the pre-Adamic man? If Dr. Dawson 
admits an Adamic center of creation, why 
not admit, if pressed, other centers of hu- 
man origin? ‘The record does not seem to 
deny other centers in narrating the history 
of this center. The atonement, as all 
Evangelical theology admits, has a retro- 
spective power. It provides, as St. Paul 
says, ‘remission for the sins that are past ’; 
that is, for those who lived and sinned be- 
fore Christ died, and who received ‘ remis- 
sion’ from God in anticipation of the 
atonement. lt was thus that Abrabam was 
justitied by faith, through the Cahrist that 
had not yet made the expiation. The 
atonement thus may throw responsibility 
and propitiation for sin over all past time, 
all terrene sections, and all human races, 
So, too, the sin of Adam may bring all 
past misdoings of earlier races under the 
category of sin and condemnation; that is, 
under the inauguration of a system of ret- 
ribution which otherwise would not have 
taken existence. Some theologians have 
held that the atonement throws its sublime 
influence over other worlds than ours; why 
not, then, over earlier human _ races? 
Here, as often elsewhere, science, that 
seemed to threaten theology, does but open 
before it broader fields and sublimer eieva- 
tions. It contradicts our narrow interpret- 
ations, and :eads into the text worlds of 
new meaning. With this provisional view 
we have not the slightest misgiving as to 
the effect of the demonstration of the pre- 
Adamic man upon our own theology.” 


We have little room left for other re- 
views, and they offer less of interest. 
Dr. T. 8. Johnston, in the Mercersburgh 
. Review, calls attention to the sad fact that 
the Reformed (German) Church of Amer- 
ica has never had a foreign mission. Six 
years ago the Reformed Synod decided that 
they ought to have a mission, and selected 
Japan as the field. Three years ago the 
Synod made an organization, and bade it 
proceed to start the mission. But another 
triennium is nearly passed, and not one 
man has been found in that Church willing 
to take up the work. Dr. Johnston well 
points out the duty and the hopefulness of 
the work. Other articles call for no special 
notice ; although one, by Dr. Nevin, is an 
example of vicious manufacturing of ty pes 
and symbols. It is an absolute outrage on 
common sense and the accuracy of mental 
action to put spiritual meanings on the 
olive oil, the myrrh, the cinnamon, the 
calamus, and the cassia of which the in- 
cense was made. 

The editor of The Lutheran Quarterly at- 
tempts, with apparent success, to contradict 
Dr. Krauth as toa little point in the bis 
tory of Luther. Prof. W. E. Parson, of the 
Imperial University of Tokio, has a study 
of Francis Xavier very favorable to him; 
but denying that he ever even claimed to 
work miracles. Writing from the capital 
of Japan, he says he is able to trace but 
very faintly any influence left by the first 
of all the Christian missionaries to Japan, 
unless it be the residuum of hate to Chris- 
tianity. The Rev. B. Pick has an interest- 
ing and instructive article on the scribes 
before the time of Carist. The last article 
is a very sharp one against Pres. Eliot and 
Pres, Gilman, as representing the notion 
that high culture will take the place of re- 
ligious teaching asthe fountain of liberty 
and honor. 





Anthropology, by Dr. Paul Topinard, is a 
work already favorably known on the other 
side of the water ; ard it now comes tousina 
translation, by Dr. R. T. I. Bartley, from the 
French. It is divided into three parts. The 
first describes the physical characters of man 
and bis place in the system of enimal life; in 
the second the different races are classified, 
and the results of an almost countless oumber 
of observations made upon the structure and 
habits of both civiliz'd and savage men are 
given. Some of there measurements help us 
to the settlement of interesting questions. 
Every one has heard, for instance, that the 
Patagonians are giants; and, on the other 
hand, almost every one has heard that this is 
an erroneous report, and that they are no 
more thao an ordinarily atheletic race of sav- 
ages. Now comes M. Topinard, gathering 
together all the approved measurements of 
theee people, and he finds that the average 
stature of one of the Patagonian tribes, the 
Puelches, is five feet ten and a half inches. 
Not a remarkable stature for an individual, but 
for an average of many individuals it is the 
highest of which there is any well authenti- 
cated record. The Patagovians, therefore, 
keep the place to which the sure-cyed old 
Spanish sailor, Maellan, assigned them three 
hundred years ago. If th: y are not giants ex- 
actly, still they are the tallest boys at the head 
of the world-class. And at the other extreme 
appear the Basjesmans, with an average hight 
of but 4 feet 7!¢ inches. For American meas- 
urements use is made of the elaborate work of 
Prof. B. A. Gould, in which the physical tta- 
tistics of more than a million soldiers have 
been tabulated. The third part of the book 
gives a clear account of the modern scientific 
theories of man’s origin, as proposed by La- 
marck and Darwin ; and, a8 a whole, this unpre- 
tentious volume is at once a serviceable guide 
for students and, upon the subjects of which 
it treats, the most convenient manual for refer- 
ence that has yet appearedin English. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.) 


..+- Deterioration .and Race Education, by 
Samuel Royce, has for its central idea a very 
sound and good one—namely, ‘‘that man 
is not made to become God-like in knowledge, 
but to work the ground,’’ a duty which, in 
America and in Europe, he is yearly more and 
more neglecting. Manufactures and trade 
lead the people in crowds from the country to 
the city. In 1840 the city population was but 
814 per cent. of the total for the United States. 
In 1870 it was 21 percent. And this increase 
means a direct increase in poverty, misery, 
and crime; besides which, a growing false 
pride “discourages. manual labor and puts 
cunning in the place of creative effort.’’ This 
is the very text upon which Mr. Ruskin has 
been preaching so eloquently in his later 
writings ; and Mr. Royce sees the same remedy 
as Ruskin’s—and, indeed, there is no other—to 
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give people a sound irdustrial training and in- 
duce them to live by the labors of their own 
hands in the country. We could point out 
much that is crudely reasoned and wrongly 
stated in this book ; and yet we wish that every 
hard-pressed workingman in our cities could 
read it. (New York: Edwar? O. Jenkios.) 


.... Bibliographical Index to North American 
Botany (Part I, Polypeta'z) is the title of a vol- 
ume of 476 pages of compact and well-arranged 
typography, containing full and particular 
references to the botanical literature of the 
plants indigenous or naturalized in North 
America—viz., to the works or journals in 
which they have at any time been described, 
figured, or even enumerated. This volume has 
been prepared at the Harvard University Her- 
barium, by Sereno Watson, and is just pub- 
lished by the Smithsonian Institution, which 
has assumed the expense of printing. A great 
boon to botanists, especially to all who would 
become acquainted with botanical literature. 
It should have been issued in time for exhibi- 
tion at the Philadelphia Centennial. 


Interesting to others than physicians is 
Dr. William A. Hammond’s little book on 
Cerebral Hyperamia (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), 
The effects of asurplus of blood inthe brain 
have been attributed by some good physicians 
to its deficiency ; but the facts are here fully 
given. The remedies employed for cerebral 
bypervewila are bromids, especially of sodium and 
calcium. ergot, digitalis, and sometimes actual 
cautery, and more frequently the application 
of ice for a few minutes to the back of the 
beck, 

...-Harper’s Hand-book for Travelers in 
Europe and the Kast is now divided into three 
volumes, of which we now have the first, for 
Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, and 
Hollavd. We have noticed the successive issuer, 
and the present bas been altered as far as the 
stereotype plates will allow, and has received 
the insertion of quite a number of pages, in- 
cludiug an early description of the Great Ex- 
position at Paris. It is a very useful hand- 
book. 

...-M. R. Powers is the author and A. 8. 
Barves & Co. are the publishers of The Ac- 
countant, a text-book on book-keeping, for 
echcols and academies. The expert of our 
business cflice pronounces it a superior book 
and says that the examples are uncommonly 
practical. 

.... Practical Receipts of Experienced House- 
keepers is a good and really practical cook-book. 
But it would have been still better had it given 
less space to the recipes for cakes, desserts, 
and confectionery and more to the solider 
ae of diet. (Cincinnati : Robert Clarke & 

oO. 

....Frances Ridley Havergal is a well-known 
writer of #mall devotional books. J/ixs Royal 
Commandments (E. P. Dutton & Co.) contains 


thirty-one morning meditations on as many 
commandments of God, and a companion vol- 
ume contains as wany evening meditations, 


....-Prof, Virchow’s address upon evolution 
in its relations to education and religion, from 
the English translation, of which we made 
very full abstracts in Tur INDEPENDENT two 
weeks ago, is so much thought of that it bas 
been reprinted as a volume in England. 

....-The Rey. A. J. Church, of England, is 
the author of Stories from Homer (Harpers), 


with some of Flaxman’s illustrations in color. 
The stories are well told and would be a good 
introduction for children to the songs of the 
xreatest of all bards, 


lighteen Months on a Greenland Whaler, 


by Joseph P. Faulkner, is an interesting but a 


very ill-told narrative by a satlor who saw much 
more of Greenland than he did of whaling. 
(A. 8. Barnes & Co.) 


....Litteil’s Living Age has reached the 


twenty-firet volume of the fifth series, and is as 
valuable as ever. 
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Ramblers in Wonderland: or, "Up the Yellow- 
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Curiosities oft the ‘ational Park. By Lng 
J. With [ilustrations. 8vo, pp.1 
New York: D. Appl =~ eos seeeccerecerces 
Fantasy and Passion. Edgar Fawcett. 
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The Historica Student’s Manual. By Alfred 
Waites. 8vo, Boston: Lee & Shep- 
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Stories from Homer. By the Rev. Alfred J. 
Church, M. A., Head Master of King Ed- 
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The Vikin Guy. “Le end of the Moxahaia, and 
other Poems, by Chas. a" ar Spencer. !2mo, 
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Favorite Poems, selected from En; glish and 
American Authors. ame, pp. 448. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell 


History 9 of one Bogtch People. Ry John Rich- 
ard Green, A. Il. The Monarchy, 
146\—1540, "The | a & 1540—1608. 8vo, 
pp. 500. New York: Harper & Bro...........+ 2 50 

Chemical Experimentation. A Hand-Book of 
Lecture Experiments in Inorganic Chemis- 
try, Systematically Arranged for the Use_of 
Lecturers and te ae etc. By Samuel P. 
Beat ler, A. M., . Assistant Professor of 

Chemistry in iy "Wolooomae of Pennsylva- 
race pp. howe Loutsville: John P. More 





MUSIC RECEIVED. 
The Bees et. Vocal Duet. Music by Franz 


Méha. Hungarian Song. Victor Capoul. Pp 3. 
Musical Forget-me-Not. Moritzburg, Hunting 
Fanfare, »nd Gondelied. Pp. 7. Boston: 
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The Robin Kedbreast. By John Thompson and 
W.C. Levy. Pp. 3. dermcnennecnminat 5 E. Dit- 
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Polka Militaire. Francoise Behr. Pp. 4 


Nancy Lee. Galop. &. Frewin. Pp. 4. New 
York: C. H. Ditson & Co 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
$0 Vols. for Sunday-School Libraries. 


17,000 Pages for $29.00. 


Cheap 8.-8. Library No. 1. Cheap 8.-8. Library No. 2. 

50 vols., all wellprinted 4@vols., all well paeneed 
and bound. Selected and bound. Selected 
trom our own Catalogue. from our own catalo one. 
8,000 pages. $15 9,000 pages. $14. 





THE SETS SOLD SEPA- THE SETS SOLD SEPA- 
RATELY. RATELY. 
Send for a Catalogue. Send for a Catalogue. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 


900 Broapway, Cor. 20TH St., New York. 


THE HYMN AND TUNE BOOKS. 


For the Gece 
By Drs. HITCHCOCK, 
EDDY, AND SCHAFF, 





For ne Chapel. 
By Drs. HITCHCOCK, 
EDDY, AND SCHAFF. 


HLYMNS and SONGS HYMNS and SONGS, 

OF PRAISE. for Social and Sabbath 
Worship, 

1,400 Hymns. 450 Tunes. 


Cireulars furnished on 
application. 


660 Hymns. 300 Tunes. 
Circulars furnished on 
application. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 BROADWAY, New YorK. 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


AMERICAN REPRINT—NINTH EDITION. 


itH VOLUME READY. 


To be complete in 21 Volumes, Imperial 8vo, with 
many Thousand Engravings on Steel and Wood. 


Sold only by Subscription. For specimen pages ap- 
ply to the Publishers, 


J. M. STODDART & CO, 
723 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
345 and 347 Broadway, New York New York. 





SINGING ANO SPEAKING, 


THE HOWARD METHOD. 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


Nob tter proof that the Howard Method is original 
and thoroughly practical could be desired than. the 
fact that its principles and exercises may be reduced 
to writing, and be so exactly explained that pupils at 


& distance, who can receive only written lessons, 
have been greatly beneiited, as their enthusiastic 
testimonials declare. 


l am getting quite a over your system of 
vocal culture. It is doing a ban ag work for me, I 
4m now getting virtue from every lesson. I find that 
the same subject-matter impresses people differently 

rom a few months ago, and the cause must be in mY 
delivery. There are many ministers in this state as 
badly off in voice as I was. If your system could 
reach them it would bea mercifu eee 

Pastor of the 1st Congregational Church, Randolph, Vt. 

The Howard Method deals with singing as a mus- 
Cular process, and by employing bodily movements 
and tunctional uses of the throat other than n singing, 
exerts a direct and powerful control over the vocal 
muscles, a control one hundred times more powerful 
than is possible pyran former method. 

Address JOH WARD for circuler and 

rms, at his office, 39 Union Square, New York City. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

HiSsTORy OF ZHE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 
JOHN RICHARD GR , Author of “ A Short 

siiotory of the Enalish Pe eople, Stray Studies 

from England and Italy.” In Five Volumes. Vol- 

umes Land II, bringing the history to the close of 

eee Klizabeth’s reign, are now ready. 8vo, 
loth, $2.50 each. 


Il. 
STORIES FROM HOMER. By t the Rev. AL- 
- CHURCH, Head Master of King Edward’s 
aaeai “Rettord England. With 24 Colored Lilus- 
trations from Fiaxman’s Designs. 16mo, Cloth, 


It. 

A PRIMER OF ENGLISR LITERATURE. 
Romance Period. NE LAWRENCE. 32mo. 
Paper, 25 cents. unito = with Lawrence’s Primers 
of Greek, Latin, and Medieval Literature. 


IV. 


H ARE ER's GUIDE TO EUROPE AND THE 
T. Harper’s Hand-Book for Travelers in 
ea and the East : being a guide through Great 
Britain one 5 ireland. gg ss. olland, 
Germany, Ba y hy furkey, Greece, 
Switeerinind, 1 T yok pain, ussia. Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE. 
With 3 Maps and eA, Cities Seventeenth Year 
(1878), In three Volumes. 12mo, Leather, Pocket- 
Book Foim, $3 per volume. 


VoL. I.—Great ee Ireland, France, Bel- 
gium, Hollan 


vO a Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 


VOL. LI1.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 


Vv. 

PLATO’S DIALOGUES. Platonis Dialogi VI. 
Ex Kecensione C. & HERMANNI. 18mo, Cloth, 65 

cents; Paper, 42 cents. Uniform with Harper's 

Greek and Latin Texts. 


vi. 

CICERO’S TUSCULAN DISEUTATIONS. M. 
VTullti Ciceronis Tusculanarum Disputationum ad 
Brutum libri quinque. Kecognovit Lage gem 
KLOTZ. l8mo, Cloth, 65 cenis; Pape cents, 
Uniform with Harper’ 's Greek and Latin "Texte. 


vil. 


MESIVALES SCHOOL HISTORY OF 
OME, trom the Foundation of the City to the 

pa ED of the Empire of the West. Abridged 
from Dean Merivaie’s General History of Rome, 
any the Sanction of the Author. By ©. PULLER, 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With Thirteen Maps. i6mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


Vill. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By JAMES BRYCE. 32mo, 
Paper, 15 ceats. 


Ix. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By Simon New- 
coMB, LL.D., Professor U. 8. Naval Observatory. 
With One Hundred and Twelve Eneravings and 
Five Maps of the Stars. 8vo, Cloth, $4.00. 


x. 


THE SPANISH ARMADA FOR THE IN- 
VASION OF ENGLAND. 1587-1588. By ALFRED 
H.GUERNSEY, 32mo, Pages. i conde. 


Xi. 


at ANTEL. HE BELOVED. By the Rev. WIL- 

k, D. D., Minister of the Broadway 

ee Wow ‘ork City; Author ot “ Peter the 

stile,” * David, King of Israel,” “ Elijah the 
Prophet, ” ete. 12m0, Cloth, $1 50. 


XIL. 


COUNT MOLTKE’S 
RUSSIA. Translated from 
ACE BIGELOW. 32mo, Paper, 25 


Xi. 


THE HISTOBY OF A CRIME: the Testimony 
of an Eye-Witness. by Vicror HUGO, Author of 
“ Che oilers of the Sea,’ ‘ Ninety-Three,” etc? 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents, 


XIV. 


CYPRUS: ITS ANCIENT CITIES, TOMBS, 
AND TEMPLE Narrative of Researches 
and enendane _¥- Ten Years’ tlesidence in 
that Island. By General LOUIS PALMA DI CESNO- 
LA, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Tu- 
rin; Hon. Mem. of the Koyal Society of Literature, 
London, ete. With Portrait. Maps, and 400 Illustra- 
tions. $vo, Clotb, Extra, Gilt Tops and Uncut 
Edges, $7.50 


* ELD.MARS SHAL 
JETTERS FROM 
the German by GRA 
cents. 


XV. 

POTTERY _AND PORCELAIN OF ALL 
TIMtsS AND NATIONS, With Tables of Fac- 
tory and Artists’ — forthe Use of Collectors. 
By WILLIAM C. PR . LL.D. Profusely llus- 
trated. Svo, Cloth, ait’ Tops and Uncut Edges, 
$7.00. (In a box.) 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





*,* These Novela are in Paper Covers, except where 
otherwise specified. 


A Sussex Idyl. By CLEMENTINA BLACK. 25 cents. 

Seven Years and Mair. By ANNA T.SADLIER. 20 cts. 

By Proxy. By JAMES PAYN. 3 cents. 

David’s Little Lad. By L.1T T. MEADF. 25 cents. 

By Celia’s Apes. A Tale o1 of Portsmouth Town. By 
ALTER BESANT and JAMES RICE. With Illus-- 

trations. 50 cents. 

The Wreck of the Grosvenor.” 30 cents. 

Brother Jacob—The Lifted Veil. By GkORGE ELIOT. 

20 cents. 


The Tender Recollections of Irene Macgillicuddy. 
Authorized Edition. 16 cent 8. 


A Shadow onthe Threshold. By MARY CECIL Hay. 
20 cents. 


The Bride of Landeck. By G. P. R. JAMES. 20 cts. 
Back to Back. By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 25 cts. 
The Last of the Haddons. By Mrs. NEWMAN. 25cts. 
An Open Verdict. By Miss M. E. BRADDON. 35 cts. 
Da Capo. By Miss THACKERAY. 20 cents. 


Shepherds All and Maidens | pene. 
SANT and JAMES RICE. 2 25 ce 


My Lady’s Money. By WILKIE CoLLins. 25 cents. 
Poor Zeph! By F.W. ROBINSON. 20 cents. 
A Jewel of aGirl. 85 cents. 
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Two Tales of Married Life. Hard to Bear. By 


GEORGIANA M. am. A True Man. By M.C. 
STIRLING. 30 ce 


Young Musgrave. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 40 cents. 


Grape! Peatares and Picendiily. By WILLIAM BLACK. 
pts. 12mo, Cloth 


A — Wife’s Story. By | HARRIETTE BOWRA. 25 
nts. 





SHARPER & BROTHERS will send either of the 
above works by mail (excepting the larger works, whose 
weight excludes them from the mail), postage prepaid, 
toany part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





(2 HARPER’S CATALOGUE mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 
NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 





A Charming New Novel 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“DOLORES,” * MIGNON,” * DIANA CAREW,” etc 


VIVA. 


By Mrs. Forrester. 
12mo. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


This new work by Mrs. Forrester more than sus- 
tains her enviable reputation, it —- being the 
most interesting story she has yet given to the pub- 


MARGARET CHETWYND. 


A Novel. By SUSAN MORLEY, author of “ Throstle- 
thwaite,” ‘Aileen Ferrers,” ete. 12mo. Extra 
cloth. 50. 

‘Is superior in many respects to the ordinary run 
of this class of productions. The interest of the 
reader is unabated from ite opening Se until 
the end of the story is reached. The e of the 
author, although n not in the Le overstrained, is 
easy and t t of the 
lot is never permitted to fee. Boston Evening 
'raveller. 


THE DAUGHTER OF AN 
EGYPTIAN KING. 


A Romance. From the German of GEORGE ERBERS, 
— of “ Narda,” etc. By HENRY REED. New 
Edition. \6mo. Fine cloth. $1.2 
“Itis pg ty gone production. *_New York World. 
“The plot is a most interesting one, and in itsde- 
velopment we are given an accurate insight into the 
social and polttical life of the Egyptians of that 
time.”—Boston Evening Traveller. 


SEED-TIME AND HARVEST, 


or, DURING MY APPRENTICESHIP. A Romance. 
From the Platt Deutsch of FRITZ REUTER. New 
Edition, 8vo. Extra cloth. $1.25. Paper cover. 
Jo cents. 
** Fritz Reuter is one of the most popular writers in 
Germany, . The charm ot his svories lies in their 
simplicity and exquisite truth to Nature. This ts 
ove of the best ot Reuter’s stories, exnibiting his 
turn for the pathetic as well as for the humorous.” 
New Pork Evening Post. 


HAND-BOOK OF OPTHALMOLOGY 


By Prof. Sc womeers, of the University of Berlin. 
‘Translated Dr. i FARLEY. Illustrated. 
8vo. Extra }- oth. 


THE LAST TIMES, 


or, THOUGHTS ON MOMENTOUS THEMES. New and 
Enlarged Edition. By J. A. SEISS, D.v., author of 
**Miracles in Stone,” etc. 2mo. Extra cloth. $1.50. 


THE EPOCH OF THE MAMMOTH, 


AND THE APPARITION OF MAN U tm THE EARTH. 
By JAMES C, SOUTHALL, A.M. PD., author of 
‘The Recent Origin ot Man.” "\henaled Crown 
8vo. Extra Cloth. $2.50. 
¢#” For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, upon rec ipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers 








The Bible Doctrine of the Soul; 


'MAN’S NATURE AND DESTINY 
AS REVEALED. 


By CHARLES L. IvEs, M.D., late Professor of 
Theory and Practice of Medicine in Yale College. 


. Al2mo of 334 pages. Price; Cloth 75 cents; Paper 
Covers, cents. Published by 


OLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Forwarded on receipt of price, or may be ordered 
of any bookseller. 


READ AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF! 


N. Tibbals & Sons, 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


offer JUVENILES, Aap AreD BOOKS, BI- 
BLES (all sizes), and 4 8. Immense and chea 
assortment for the Hol DAYS. Our THEO 

pate 'OCK . ‘unsurpassed in VARIETY AND 








HARPHR'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR One either f 
r Prepaid by t he Publ we, Coane Subscriber 


“ be sent by 
on recet 
HARPER & Sra franklin Square. N. Y. 
\ASSELL. PETTER & GALPIN’S CATA- 
LOGUE of Books free by mail on , 
Al so W. P Nimmo’s, at 596 Broadway, N 
-_ CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
PPLETO CO, 
ids AND BOOKSSt Lama, 
549 and 651 Broadway, N. 
Oireulars sent to any address on ). 











715 and717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


The Gem Musical Library. 


A set of 21 fine Collections of Bound Music, each of 
which has §0 pages, full Sheet-Music size, and con- 
tains an average of 25 Songs or Pieces, all or the 
bestand most pleasing character. ‘The composers 
are the most popular and successful ones in the 
country. The following are favorite Collections: 


AIR FIN ERS By Julius Becht, con- 

e taining 26 charming and 
easy Waltzes, Schottisches, Polkas, etc. 

EARL DR P Contains 25 fine and easy 

a Diano pieces by Kinkel, 


Coote, Mack, etc. Capital for learners. 
Fine selection of 


BRILLIANT GEMS, vis o*picces: oe 


easy medium difficulty, by Pacher, Allard, Kin- 
kel, and others. 


PLEASANT MEMORIES. asics": 


variety of piano music, of moderate difficult 
and by l4 aun ferent composers. 


IRESIDE 0 A collection of 

# S. capital songs and 

choruses by 16 of the best composers. Price of 
each book, $1.50 Boards; $2.00 C 


Send for Circulars, with Gentenee a "i books. 








A most attractive Song is I'll be Watebing for You 
at the Window,” by C.M. Pyke. 40 cts. It hasa fine 
picture-title, as has G. D. Wilson’s new Polka Rondo, 
called ‘“ Dancing on the Green” 60 cts.), which is 
gaining a deserved popularity. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 8413 Broadway, N. ¥. 





New Collection of Piano Music! 


0 








T A collection. of new 
GOLDEN HOU R and elegant Pianoforte * 
Music, by the finest writers in Europe and America 
and embracing many of the most popular pieces of 
the day. The music contained in this new volume 
would cost, if purchased separately, in usual! sheet 
form, over FIFTY DOLLARS 


Contains nearly 200 
beautiful piano pieces, GOLDEN HOURS 
embracing Fantasias, Waltzes, Marches, Mazurkas, 
Schottisches, Galops, Polkas, Popular Airs, and a 
choice selection of Duets for two performers. 
Every piece isa GEM and it forms quite a musical 
library in itself 


OTHER VALUABLE BOOKS. 


Golden Chord, | Three companion volumes to 
above, each containing 224 
Golden Circle, pages of choice Piano Music. 
They are all immensely popu- 
Piavo Treasures, ) lar. 

‘Two bound volumes of beauti- (Seng Diamonds. 
ful songs by the icading writers 
in Europe and America. (song Treasures. 

Price of each, $2.50in boards, $3.00 in cloth, $4.00 
in full gilt bindipg. Mailed, postpsid, on receipt of 
price. Catalogue, containing full description and 

ist of contents of the above books, sent free on ap- 
plication. 

Brainard’s Musical World for April contains 
six new pieces of music(worth $2.00 in sheet frm) 
anda lnrge amount of inceresting musical literature. 
Mailed on receipt of LScents. Published monthly 
at $1.50 per year. 


S. Brainard’s Sons, Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 


WILLIAMS & MANSS, wo. . Foun £ 0o., 
Cincinnati, O. New York 


MILLIONS OF MUSIC BOOKS 


SELECTED FROM THE FOLLOWING 


Splendid List for Sunday-Schools 


arein use all over the world! Every one of these 
works has won wide popularity, and each book has 
advantages peculiar to itself and not to be found in 
any other. Superintendents and a!! interested are 
invited to send for specimen pages of any buok, or 
all, with particulars. 


“WELCOME TIDINGS.” 
. “GOSPEL SONGS,” | “SUNSHINE,’’ 


BY P. P. BLISS. 
**tiongs of Love,”’ | “Every Sabbath,’’ 
By H. R, PALMER. By T. C. O’K ANE. 





Each $3.60 a dozen. Single copies on ree elt of 35cts. 
EVERY SINGER AND PIANO PLAYER 
should subscribe for 


) CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Two dollars’ worth of music in every number, be- 
sides reading matter, stories, sketches, etc., by best 
writers. Every eubscriber receives a valuable pre- 
poe free. $1.50 a year. Send stamp for full par- 
ticulars. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
and 85 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES OF rd 


Me Anse ieee 








whe pone ne, Music Book. 
Spec imen Pa ee Free. come it “opy,, 35 Cents} 

r Dozen, $3. ry EXpPress ; ) by mail 

*VILLMOKE BOs. PUBS., CLACINNATI, 0 


“SONGS OF GRATITUDE” is the name of a new 
Sunday-schoo] Music Book by Jas. H. Fillmore 
which, we think, is destined to become immensely 
popular. The tunes are such as will attract, capti- 
vate, and, better still, wear well. The music is 
printed in what is known as combined notation. To 
us this is the best work of the kind that we have seen 
for years and deserves an extensive sale.—Evening 
at Home. 





Sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday 
Lectures? from October 11th to Dec, 27th, can 
be had upon application at this office. Price 25 














THE CHRISTIAN STATESMAN. 


EVREY THURSDAY. 


UNDENOMINATIONAL. 


THE ONLY PROTESTANT RELIGIOUS PAPER PUBLISHED IN 


WISCONSIN. 
Price, $1.50. 


I. L. HAUSER & CO., Publishers, Milwaukee, Wis, 














THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 


THERE is an unwonted excitement 
among the Brahmos just now. The organ 
of the Church, however, the Indian Mirror, 
is perfectly placid, reflecting nothing of 
the commotion ; but other Indian papers 
are filled with letters and articles upon the 
subject which possesses the mind of all 
Brahmos. The question which so agitates 
the Church is not an ecclesiastical, but a 
social event. Theeldest daughter of the 
leader of the Church, Babu Keshub Chun- 
der Sen, has been promised in marriage to 
a young native prince, the Maharajah of 
Cuch Behar, Assam. Both are extremely 
young, the prince being less than sixteen 
and his affianced under fourteen years of 
age. 

Immediately upon the announcement of 
this alliance by Chunder Sen’s paper pro- 
tests began to be made. The first to make 
his voice heard in dissent was Babu Sasi- 
pada Bannerjee, who, in introducing a pro- 
test by three other prominent Babus, says: 
‘The event will mark a most painful epoch 
in the history of the Brahmo Somaj and the 
cause of social progress in Bengal, with 
which the Somaj has been so long and so 
justly identified. Babu Keshub Chunder 
Sen’s assent to this marriage is regarded 
with feelings of grief and surprise by a 
very large number, perhaps by a very 
large majority of Brahmos, as inconsistent 
with the principles which he himself 
has hitherto so zealously advocated; and 
this event may possibly lead to a crisis in 
the position and development of the pro- 
gressive party in the Brahmo Somaj—a 
party upon which so many, both in Europe 
and in India, have looked with eager inter- 
est and in nota few cases fervent hope.” 
The protest, which is addressed to Mr, 
Sen, names seven objections to the mar- 
riage. The first is that the contracting 
parties are too young. We believe, say the 
protestants, that early marriage is a sin. 
They remind Mr. Sen of the fact that he 
approved the act of 1872 fixing fourteen 
as the minimum marriageable age, and that 
he asked and obtained the opinion of a 
numer of medical gentlemen a few years 
ago, who agreed that eighteen or nineteen 
was the proper marriageable age. Sec- 
ondly, Mr. Sen is told that he approved 
the law fixing the marriageable age 
of men at eighteen, while now he 
consents to the marriage of his daugh- 


ter, who is not yet 14,to a min who} 


is unde: 16 years of age. Other points of 
the protest are that Mr. Sen is contradiet- 
ing the high ideal he had proclaimed about 
marriage; that he is giving his child 
to a polygamous family; that, the prince 
being under age, but little importaace can 
be attached to his profession of the Brahmic 
faith; aud that a “religious father, especial- 
ly a father like yourself, should attach 
greater importance to the religious and 
moral interests of a daughter than to con- 
siderations of wealth or rank.” 

Next Mr. Sen’s residence was visited by 

a deputation of Brahmo students of Cal- 
cutta, who bore a protest from thirty stu- 
dents. Mr. Sen refused to see them and 
refused to read the protest, which raises 
the same objections as the one above re- 
ferred to. The Brahmos of Dacca and 
those of Sylhet have also sent in protests 
and Mr. Sen is receiving such letters from 
all parts of India. The commotion has 
already led to the establishment of a sep- 
arate place of worship in Calcutta, and the 
prospects of a division of the Church ap- 
pear to be good. Mr. Sen has as yet made 
no defense ; but promises to, in due time, His 
friends say that he regards the alliance 
as a grand opportunity for the spread 
of theism in a native state. The prince 
will, it is said, declare himself a Brahmo 
previous to the marriage and there will be 
no heathen rites atthe wedding. 

In regard to the condition of the Brahmo 
Somaj various opinions prevail. Some say 
that Brahminism is declining, while others 
find evidences of progress in all the depart- 
ments of tae Church. A correspondent of 
the Indian Mirror says: ‘‘The young men 
in government schools do not look on the 
Somaj with favor. The rising generation 
feels little interest in it. Its work in the 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


g g metropolis is almost at a standstill. There | “ Attention has been called by this disaster | and which had been made fit for service under 
Acligions Autelligence. . 


is neither energy, enthusiasm, organization, 
preaching, nor lecturing; and for want of 
these Brahmism languishes.” On the 
other hand, a hopeful view is taken by 
Miss Collet, in her second Year-Book of 
the Somaj. She gives, according to the 
London Inquirer, great credit to the Brah- 
mos for the fidelity with which, in the 
midst of severe struggles, they have ad- 
hered to the marriage reform. She finds 
evidences of social advancement in the 
following facts: ‘‘In the nineteen months 
over which the record extends there were 
eighteen marriages, of which ten were in- 
termarriages between members of different 
castes and four were widow-marriages. 
The bridegrooms’ ages range from nineteen 
to thirty-seven, and the brides from four- 
teen to twenty-six, while eleven of the 
eighteen brides are specified as educated, 
their respective schools being usually 
named.” It is to be feared that Chunder 
Sen has well nigh put an end to further 
progress in this direction. In the matter 
of organization, attempts have been fre- 
quently made, as Miss Collet shows, to es- 
tablish a general representative council. 
Last year, as we have already stated, a rep- 
resentative society was formed, with Mr. 
Sen as chairman. Fifty Somajes have de- 
clared their adhesion to the society; but at 
its first quarterly meeting, in September 
last, only twenty-seven Somajes were rep- 
resented. The work of the society is 
divided as follows: Collection of Statis- 
tics; Publication of Books; Preparing a 
Code of Ceremonies; Making Provision 
for Indigent Brahmos and Brabmo Fam- 
ilies. In educational work the Church 
is somewhat active. Female improve- 
ment societies have been established 
and particular attention is being paid to 
the education of women. The Dacca 
Female Adult School has forty-three 
scholars, of whom thirty are Hindus, six- 
teen Brahmos, and one isa Christian, Miss 
Collet speaks favorably of the benevolent 
efforts of the Somaj, notices the ardent de- 
sire of the Brahmos for a more intense re- 
ligious life, and says that a distinctive 
Brahmo literature is growing up. 





Two weeks ago we gave in these columns 
a description of the famine in the Northern 
districts of China. Since then we have re- 
ceived the following interesting facts concern- 
ing the great calamity from an American mis- 
sionary in Pekin. He says: 


“One of the most appalling catastrophes of 
modern times lately occurred under my own 
observation. This was the burning of a yard 
full of wood-sheds, in which were housed a 
great number of refugees from the famine re- 
gions, who are collected here by the 100,000 to 
obtain a little food furnished by the govern- 
ment. It was on Sunday, Jan. 6th, and the 
wind was bitterly cold and from the north. 
The fire broke out about 10 A. M., as I was on 
my way to the chapel; and I, hearing the 
alarm and learning what it was, ran to the 
spot, to find the sheds already consumed and a 
multitude of bodies roasting within. The poor 
victims must have been suffocated almost at 
once by the smoke and flames arising from the 
combustion of a foot or so of straw, upon which 
they slept, and which constituted their only 
means of keeping warm, aside from their own 
animal heat. The premises were surrounded 
by a strong stalk fence, plastered with mud, 
very difficult to break down. The fire broke 
out inside ; but no one knows how, as no fire is 
allowed, except thatin the little mud range, 
where the gruel on which the people are fed is 
cooked. It spread with astonishing rapid- 
ity, 80 that it was with difficulty that any 
escaped. The number within the inclosure ap- 
pears to have been about 2,800 and it 1s 
not certainly known how many were burned. 
By the time I reeched the place most of the 
people who escaped at all had got out ; but 
there were a good many badly burnt who had 
no strength to flee and who did not know 
where to go. I dida little in helping one or 
two out of the flames; but it was very little 
that any one could have done, had there been 
ever 80 many both able and willing. The sight 
was the most horrible that could be imagined. 
A long row of sheds, quite consumed, mats 
above and straw beneath, and each packed full 
of hundreds of women and children, al] burned 
toacinderas they stood or squatted, before 
they had time to reach even the door, suffo- 
cated, There were many very small children, 
scarcely three months old. The number of 
badly burned must have been more than 100. 
It took three days to extricate all the bodies 
and get them coffined, and in many cases this 





was quite impossible. 





not only to the great danger of congregating 
such a multitude of people together, but of 
placing them where there is such inflammable 
material. Yet there appears po way of evading 
either difficulty in China, where famines are a 
well-established part of the national experience. 
The accounts from the Province of Shansi are 
horrible beyond the imagination of those who 
in distant lands only hear of famine. The 
stories in the Books of Kings about the famine 
are realized in that province. Children boiled 
and eaten and multitudes dying by the way- 
side. One of our churchmembers told me 
yesterday that out of about seventy families in 
bis village thirty people had starved, although 
there is a relief-yard witbio a few miles, where, 
however, they have far more applications than 
they have accommodations—some 15,000, it is 
said. A subscription has been taken up among 
the foreign residents in Tientsin and in Peking 
for the relief of Shansi. The missionaries are 
making tours—one or two together—with a 
view to relief; but means are wanting to carry 
on the work. e,? 

....At a meeting, on March 21st, of the Glas- 
gow Presbytery of the United Presbyterian 
Church, it was unanimously agreed to serve a 
copy of the libel which had been found against 
him on the Rev. Fergus Ferguson, and it was 
resolyed to proceed with the libel April 8th. 
The major proposition of the libel contains six 
counts. The first count charges heresy on the 
doctrine of the Atonement, in that, while the 
Word of God and the Standards teach that 
Christ's obedience and death are a sacrifice 
which secures real satisfaction of God’s justice 
and deliverance from sin and its penalty, the ac- 
cused holds that God’s justice is satisfied rather 
by the surrendering of the human will to the 
divine, which is the ground of deliverance from 
the penalty of sin; and that this surrender is 
induced through Christ’s life and death and 
continued through the gift of his spirit. 
The second count charges that the accused 
holds that men are justified not by imputation 
of Christ’s righteousness, but by occupying a 
just position in regard to God. Ip the third 
count he is accused of denying the distinction 
between the covenant of works and the cove- 
nant of grace, and of teaching that the only 
covenant of God with man is that they that 
love God and do his will shall be blessed. In 
the fourth he is charged with denying that 
man by his fall ‘* has lost all ability of will to 
any spiritual good accompanying salvation.” 
In the fifth be is accused of holding that not 
every sin brings condemnation and penalty of 
death ; but that, in view of Christ’s death, the 
only ground of condemuation is unbelief in 
Christ, and that, therefore, those who in this 
world have had vo opportunity to believe in 
Christ will have it in the world tocome. The 
sixth charges him with holding that Hell is 
not a place of eternal punishment, but aloss 
of sonship to God and banishment from the 
preseuce of Christ, and that the penalty of sin 
as active suffering cannot be eternal. The 
libel is drawn up in different form from that in 
the case of Prof. Smith and is much more in- 
telligible. In each count it is first stated that 
so and so is the doctrine of the Word of God 
and the Standards, and so and so, stating Mr. 
Ferguson’s view, is contrary to it. On 
Wednesday evening, before the mecting of the 
Presbytery, Mr. Ferguson, addressing his con- 
gregation, said: ‘‘ What distresses me most of 
all in connection with this matter is the uncer- 
tainty, disquietude, inconvenience, and anxiety 
which it gives to the congregation. The other 
aspects of the matter are lighter to bear, for I 
do not think it is an overwhelming calamity to 
be censured for appealing to the Word of 
God.’ It was in vain, he said, to arrest the 
movement now in progress. ‘*Those who 
were inclined to sneer at it only a year ago are 
now obliged to look very seriously at the 
matter. Not all the powers in the world can 
put it down. It belongs to no church, and it 
cannot be arrested by the Church, for it were 
as easy to sweep back the Atlautic with a mop 
or to blot the sun from the firmament.” 

...-The sad intelligence has been received 
in London that Shergold Smith and Mr. 
O'Neill, of the Church Missionary Society's 
mission in Central Africa, have been mur- 
dered. The telegram makes the bare an- 
nouncement, without giving any details. One 
of the secretaries of the Society gives the fol- 
lowing account of the movements of the two 
men, so far as Known: 

‘‘In June last Lieutenant Smith accompa- 
nied the Rev. C. ‘I. Wilson to Uganda, where 
a wost favorable reception awaited them from 
the King Mtesa. Atter remaining a month 
there, Lieutenant Smith returned to the south- 
ern end of the lake, to bring up Mr. O'Neill 
and the heavy goods belonging to the mission. 
The last communication received from him 
reached this country on the 11th of February, 
1878, and is dated Kayei, 14tn October, 1877. 
He then expected that in ten days from that 
date everything would be in readiness for 
them to proceed to Uganda. Their means of 
tiansit consisted of the ‘ Daisy,’ a boat taken 
out in sections from this country, and a dhow, 


which had been purchased in an unfinished 
state from an Arab on the Island of Ukerewe 


[April 11, 1878. 


Mr. O’Neill’s directions. The party had been 
at Kagei, on the mainland, and in Ukerewe, the 
island opposite to it, since the end of January 
1877, and their last letters had spoken in such 
warm terms of the friendliness of the King of 
Ukerewe and his people, and of their desire to 
have missionaries resident among them, that it 
is not likely any hostility sbould have arisen 
from that quarter. If the tidings be true, it 
seems more probable that our friends have put 
in to shore, on their voyage to Uganda, and 
fallen into the hands of unfriendly natives.” 
....There has been quite a warm discussion 
in the Society for the Propagation of the Go:- 
pel over the action of its board of examiners 
with reference to a candidate for home-mission 
work. The board of examiners, at the request 
of the Society, are appointed by the two arch- 
bishops and the Bishop of London. The 
board recently had before it a cavdidate who 
was a member of the Socicty of the Holy Cross, 
whose connection with the publication of the 
Manual of Confession, which made such a stir 
last year, gave it a bad character in the eyes of 
a large part of the Church. The examiners 
asked this candidate, upon his expressing a 
willingness to do so, to put in writing an agree- 
ment to withdraw from the Society, if his 
bishop should request it. The friends of the 
Society of the Holy Cross wanted the 8. P. G. 
to censure the examiners for imposing a new 
test of appointment on candidates ; but a reso- 
lution was carried by a decided majority ex- 
pressing full covfidence in the examiners and 
an unwillinguess to interfere with them in the 
discharge of their confidential duties. 


.--.1t seems hardly necessary that the Mora- 
vian Church in this country should be divided 
into two districts. The Northern district, 
which Is very respectable in size, having 64 
churches, might also include the eleven 
churches of the Southern district. In the 
former there are 8,196 communicants ; in the 
latter only 1,175. In the former there is an in. 
erease of 171; in the latter a decrease of 12. 
The churches in the Northern district ure scat- 
tered over the country from New York to 
Kansas and as far south as Maryland. One- 
fourth of the cburches are in Pennsylvania, 
and of these five are in Philadelphia, About, 
one-teventh of the membership is in Betile- 
hem. Sixty-four ministers do the work of the 
Chureb io the Northern and eight in the 
Soutbern district. The latter is composed 
chiefly of churches in North and South Caro- 
jina. 

.-.eThe Presbytery of New Orleans, con- 
nected with the Tennessee Synod of the North- 
ern Presbyterian Chuftb, has been reduced to 
pretty small dimensions by the withdrawal of 
the First German Church of New Orleans. 
There were in the Presbytery two churches, 
both German, with a combined membership of 
111. The First Church takes with it 97 of this 
number, leaving to the Presbytery 14 members. 
The First Church returns to the Southern 
Church, because it is satisfied its true interests 
and spiritual life demand a closer contact with 
the majority of the Presbyterian churches of 
the city aud because it has been almost im- 
possible for a long time to hold the meetings 
of the Northern Presbytery of New Orleans. 


...-ln June, 1875, Lord Penzance issued a 
movition to the Rev. A. H. Mackonocbie, of 
8t. Alban’s, Holborn, warning him to leave off 
certain ritualistic vestments and practices. 
Mr. Mackonochie paid no attenticn to the 
order, going on with the ceremonies in the 
Church as usual. A motion has just beenmade 
before Lord Penzance to enforce obedience to 
the motion. His Lordship said, even at the 
eleventh hour, he would give Mr. Mackonochie 
an opportunity to conform to the law. He 
ordered the monition to be recorded, and stated 
that if it was again disregarded a severe pun- 
ishment would be inflicted. This is supposed 
to mevn incarceration in the Middlesex House 
of Correction. 

...-The two Jausenist Bishops of Holland 
ordered the celebration of a requiem mass for 
Pius IX, from whom they had received the 
curse ecclesiastical more than once. They 
also directed that a celebration be beld for the 
election of a true successor to the ‘ Bishop of 
Rome.’”? They do not recognize the title 
‘Pope’? and they condemn the ‘‘novel dog- 
mas’?; but they still regard themselves and 
their flocks‘ as members of the Catholic 
Church, inwardly united by the bond of the 
communion of saints with His Holiness.” 


....Judgment of suspension has been pro* 
nounced by Lord Penzance against the Rev. 
John Edwards, in the celebrated Prestbury 
ritual case. The suspension is to continue six 
months and it affects both ministrations and 
emoluments. 

....The General Council of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church is announced to meet in 
Newark, N.J., May 8th Including those in 
England, this Church now has 6 bishops. 


....As though there were not enough inde- 
pendent Lutheran synods already, ancther has 
been formed in Ohio, with three ministers and 





one church to start with. 
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THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Tue title of Mr. Hayes to the Presiden- 
tial office is again the subject of contro- 
versy in Congress, or, rather, in the hotels, 
boarding-houses, and whiskey-shops of 
Washington. The subject has not yet even 
reached a committee-room, and certainly 
not either branch of Congress. Montgom- 
ery Blair is, however, at work without ces- 
sation upon his scheme to eject Mr. Hayes 
from the White House; and it is not 
strange that his success in the Maryland 
Legislature should make him confident of 
success before Congress. But his present 
situation is totally different from what it 
was in the Maryland Legislature. When 
there, it was regarded as a harmless plan, 
as Congress must first pass a bill to make 
a case to be brought in the courts, and it 
was taken for granted that Congress 
would refuse the request. And se, to 
please the zealous old gentleman, his 
fellow-members passed his bill. But 
now itis far different. If Congress takes 
a single step, it makes mischief. It 
sets the whole country into an agitation 
second only to a presidential campaign; 
and, as it is impossible to eject Mr. Hayes 
from the White House, it would all be for 
nothing. I do not pretend to know enough 
of law to be competent to pronounce on a 
nice question of constitutional law; but 
some of the ablest lawyers in Congress, of 
both parties, assert that no power exists to 
turn out Mr. Hayes but that of revolution. 
This Congress has no power to try his 
titles, and any legislation would be ez post 
fucto, The thing cannot be done in law; 
but, of course, there are knaves and fools 
in Congress, more especially the lower 
branch, who would not hesitate to resort 
to unconstitutional means, if they prom- 
ised success in sucha matter as the title 
to the Presidency. But, if it were con- 
stitutional, no such scheme could succeed. 
If the House were to pass a bill, the Sen- 
ate wouldnot. To wait till both branches 
are Democratic would carry the contest 
too near to the next presidential election. 
The next Congress does not meet till De- 
cember of 1879—only less than a year from 
the election. It would not pay them to 
embark in such an enterprise, which might 
fling away all chance of electing the next 
President. No; the Democratic leaders 
are too shrewd to do any such foolish act 
to please Montgomery Blair. 

The House of Representatives has been 
compelled by public opinion to remove its 
Doorkeeper. It is certainly most singular 
that each of the Democratic Houses, suc- 
ceeding the long rule of Republicanism, 


‘should have been driven to eject from 


office its Doorkeeper. This fact is not cal- 
culated to give the country much confi- 
dence in the ability of the Democrats to 
administer government on alarge scale. In 
the last House the Doorkeeper was more 
fool than knave. Hisletters were so full of 
ignorant vanity that he had to quit office. 
He wrote to a friend that he was “a biger 
man than ole Grant”; but, as Mr. Cook, of 
Georgia, said in yesterday’s debate, whether 
he was removed for his bad spelling or his 
vanity nobody has yet been able to ascer- 
tain. With such luck in 1876, one would 
suppose that the Democrats would have 
made sure of a good man this time in this 
new House. Instead of that, Doorkeeper 
Polk committed acts which in some parts 
of the country would consign him to the 
penitentiary. Not that he intended to vio- 
late the law; but, being weak and fright- 
fully importuned, he added to his roll of 
employés in violation of law, and the at- 
tempt was made to obtain money under 
false pretenses. This in a Democratic 
House would not answer, though 80 Dem- 
ocrats voted to retain him. A party which 
aims to overthrow and supplant the Repub- 
licans, and mainly on the ground that it is 
more pure and honest, cannot afford to ‘ap- 
prove of many of the acts of Doorkeeper 
Polk; and so it was his fate tobe ejected. 
The Senate investigation into the affairs of 
the Freedman’s H ospital in this city results 
In the acquittal of the officers of that in- 
stitution of all the charges against them. 
As Senator Eaton, of Connecticut, was of 
the investigating committee, the substan- 
tial justice of the report cannot be doubted. 
But I have no doubt whatever of the hon- 
esty of purpose of Secretary Schurz, nor that 
the various investigations have done much 





good. The officers of all such institutions 
need constant inspection, even where they 
are honest and capable men, as they un- 
doubtedly are in this case ; and the Senate 
committee will not deny that the manage- 
ment of the Hospital has been improved 
since the Secretary of the Interior began 
his investigation of its officers. 

The assault upon the President by dissat- 
isfled Republicans is a failure. Whatever 
the faults of the President may be (and 
that he has them cannot be denied), 
the people do not, desire a quarrel in 
Congress over them, and this fact is becom- 
ing so apparent that prominent Repub- 
licans in Congress are taking strong ground 
against the policy of making any more 
speeches such as that by Mr. Howe. It 
was reported, when the speech was made, 
that Mr. Blaine and Mr. Conkling sympa- 
thized with it and urged him to make it. 
Very likely they enjoyed it; but I do not 
believe they advised him to make it. They 
are too shrewd for that, and when it comes 
to the real issue—on the Blair Bill, for in- 
stance—they will make as zealous a contest 
for the rights of the President as anybody 
else. If Mr. Blair flatters himself that 
there is one Republican in Congress who 
will favor his scheme to eject Mr. Hayes 
from his office, unless it be Gen. Butler, he 
will find out his mistake as soon as he calls 
for a vote. D. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., April 6th, 1878. 





DR. PRICE’S Floral Riches is the perfume for 
clergymen, public speakers, dentists, and physicians 
—itis so gratefully refreshing. 


The Most Precious of Gifts. 


HEALTH is undeniably a more precious gift than 
riches, honor, or power. Who would exchange it for 
these, the chief objects of human ambition? It is 
obviously the part of wisdom to employ means for 
the preservation of health and the prolongation of 
life which time and experience have proved to be 
reliable. Many of the dangers by which health is 
threatened may be nullified bythe use of that most 
irresistible of correctives und tonics, Hostetter’s 
Stomach Bitters, which, by increasing vital power 
and rendering the physical functions regular and 
active, keeps the system in good working order and 
protects it against disease. Kor constipation, dyspep- 
sia, liver complaint, nervousness, kidne and rheu- 
matic ailments it is invaluable, and it affords a sure 
defense aguinst malarial fevers, besides removing 
every trace of such disease fromthe system. Half 
a wineglassful taken before meals improves the ap- 
— and insures complete digestion and assimila- 
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No pay if Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, 
does not cure, when first taken, cholera, atarrhaa, 
dysentery, croup, colic, and sea-sickness, ‘Taken 
internally, warranted perfectly harmless (see oath 
accompanying each bottle), for chronic rheumatism 
sore throats, mumps, bruises, old sores, pains in the 
limbs, back, and chest. Exte roally, this Liniment 
has been warranted for over 30 years,and not one 
bottle returned. Many families have used it for 
years, and stated that, ‘f it was $10 per bottle, they 
youd not be withoutit. Depot, 10 Park Place, New 

or 





For particulars regarding Electric Belts address 
PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., Cincinnati, O. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin inary water. This solution’ possesses all 
the healtn-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. For sale by druggists gener- 


ally. 
Broadway and Barciay Ste. N.Y. 
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Have all the advantages combined 
so thoroughly in favor of the buyer 
of Ready-made Clothing at Retail, 
In spite of the low prices, we fully 
maintain our high standard of qual- 


ity in material and workmanship, 





DEVLIN & CO. 


Broapway and GRAND ST. 


Broapway and WarREN Sv. 





PIANOS, ORGANS, BTC. 


CHURCH ORGANS. 


OOK & HASTING 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Builders of the Grand Organ in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn; the great Boston Cathedral Or- 
gan; and the powerful Centennial Or- 
gan; and of nearly a thousand 
others for churches in 
every part of the 
country. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 


MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others are 
invited to apply to us direct forall information 
connected with our art. 

DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS and specificati ns fur- 
nished on application. 





OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and libra- 
ry fees only $27 a year. Over 1,000students. Spring 

erm begins March ‘12th; Fall Term, Sept. 3d. For 
circulars address J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Overlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Under the C ollege management. Frst-class teachers. 
Expenses low. Class instruction or private lessons, 
as preferred. As a home for students Oberlin ts 
unsurpassed for healthfulness and religious and 
intellectual advantages. Address Prof, F. B. RICE. 


\INCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
LEGE. Best edvaniegee is Literature, Science 
Languages, Painting, and Mu 
HEV. DAVID IL, MOOKE, D.D.. President. 





Poughkeepsie, N. 


RS IVERVIEW | ACA DEM Vv, 
See Prospectus. 


. School and Home for Boys. 
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TO CASH BUYERS. 
mmense reduction in prices of THE STAR 
PARLOR ORGAN. For the favorite * C 99,” 12 Stops, 
elegant Walnut Cases—list price $275—we will ac cept 
5 CASH. Other styles at proportionate prices. 
This . no humbug. These Organs are made in our 
steam factory, in Washington, N. J., the only one 
there, and we are the only advertisers from there who 
manufacture. Refer by permission to THE INDE- 

= NDENT and The Christian Advocate, New York ; Rev. 

. EK, Webster, Washington, N.J. Send for ¢ ‘atalogue. 


ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., Washington, N. J. 





EDUCATION. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


—— Principals for Public Schools, Academies, 
and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors, and 
Governesses; gives information to Parents of good 
schools. Families Ve oe x, * to the countr 
promptly sulted. J. YOUNG, 
Ametican and Poveian? Waschare P caae. 28 Union 
Square (Broadway side), New York. 





ANTED-—By a this year’s college graduate, a 
ee as teacher, as principal, or assistant. ae 
Rad one year's successful experience in an academy. 
Best of oT furnished, a 
{. RAY, Hanover, N. H., Box 386. 





J, ESTEY & 


COMPANY, 





BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


Our new Organ, amen: re for Sunday Schools, 


Chapels, etc., is proving a 


GREAT SUCCESS. 


Be sure to send for full descriptive Catalogue before 


purchasing any other. 


THE LARGEST WORKS (OF THE KIND) ON THE GLOBE, 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, 





Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


“. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 501 Broapway, 
. Y., opposite Metropolitan, Stereose: pes and 
vi %S Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Photoxeapns of Celebrities, Photographic Transpar- 
encies. Convex Glasses, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded tirst premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 





Use Perry’s Steel Pens. 
Or ELI EGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 
@) 10c.. postpaid. J. B. HUSTED. Nassau, N. Y. 








25. Styler of ¢ ‘ards, l0c., or 15€ hromos. “Shells of the 
Ocean,” 25c., with name. J, B. Husted, Nassau,N.Y. 





OPM Snowflake Assorted Cards. with name. 
aie) 0c. Outfit, We. SEAVY BROS., Northford, Ct. 


4) MIXED CARDS, with name, 10 cts. Agente’ 
Outfit 10 cts. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. 








ann Want a 
“SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL.” 


Address AMERICAN PUB. CO., HARTFORD, UT. 
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COIN BOX, 


Holds over $5 
Sliver Ce in in* 5:99, 


Jars,”’ “Quarter Dollars,’ 
“Dimes,” and “Nickles."? 
The merest movement of 
A your thuinh pashes the 
Adesired coin into your 


, and another ono 
Kimmediately takes its 
ylace. Sample handsome- 
NICKLE 
SILVER, post-paid, 5O 
Cents. Agents Triul 
Package, containing 3 
Coin Boxes, for $1.00. 
Agents wanted every- 
where. ~ ‘g Pay. 


BRIDE & CO., 
11 Clinton Place, 
New York. 


PREMIUM WATCH AND CHAIN a stem 
winder, Free with every order. Outfit 
Free, J. B. GayLorp & Co., Chicago, Ml. 


Salary. Permanentsalesmen wanted 
to sell Our Staple Goods todealers. No 
peddling. Expenses paid. Addresa 


8.°A. GRANT & CU., No. 2, 4, 6 & & Home St., Cine mapati, Q. 
pra PLATED WATCHES. Che apest 





inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. dress, A. COULTER & Co., Chicago. — 


ayear, Agents wanted everywhere. Bus 

Iness strictly legitimate, Particulars free 

Address J.WoRgTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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NEW YORK AND PHIL anal. ety NEW LINE 
BOUND BROOK Ff 
FOR TRENTON AND PHit. 
81 ane Ht NEw York«K: Foot or L 
MMENCING NOVEMBER 26th, 1877, 

ae. New York for Trenton and Philade'hia at 
6:30, 8, 9:30, 11:30, A. M.; 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P.M. «aad at 
4p.M. for Trenton 

Leave Patiadelphia from station North Cone. Ta. 
nia Railroad, d and perks Streets, at 12:05, 7 
9:30. 11:30 A. M.; 1:30, 8:30, 5:30 P. 

Leave Trenton for New ¥ oy “at 1:20 (exe ees Mon- 
_— 6:35, 8:05, 10:20 A. M.; 12:15, 2:15, 4:10 6:15 P. 

Pullman Drawing-Room Cars are attached oe the 
9:30 A. _ ., 3:30 P. M. trains from New York, and to the 
7:30. A 1:30 P. M. trains from Philade!phia. 

SONDAY TRAINS—Leave New_York and Phil. 
adelphia at 9:30 A. M.; 5:30.12P.M. Leave New York 
for Trenton at 9:30 A. M. and 5.30 P. M. hee Trenton 
for New York at 1:20, 10:0 A, M; 6:10 P. M 

Tickets for sale at foot of Liberty se, Nos. 529 and 
944 Broadway, at the principal hotels. all offices of the 
Erie Railway in New York a ee sory and at No.4 
Court St., Brookiya. Beans ed from residence 
to destination. .F. AHWIN, Gen. Pess. Ag’t 

















Subscribers beginning now can have the 
Rev. Joseph" Cook’s Monday Lectures, from Octo- 
er 11th" to Dec, 27th, for Twenty-five Cente 
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NOTICES. 


@@” All communications for the Editorial. Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 3787. 

"All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercia)] Editor, and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT. Box 2787. 

t®” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

ea" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

(2 Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by # stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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Tue evil of our denominational system 
is never more clearly seen than when the 
question arises before a man’s conscience 
how he shall choose when Christ’s Church 
calls one way and his petty denomination 
call the other. If a denomination assumes 
to replace the Church, to be exclusively the 
Church, which it is not and cannot be, then 
there must occur frequent cases in which 
duty to the Church requires fellowship and 
fraternity with it, which fealty to the de- 
nomination strenuously forbids. 

We have an illustration of this in a ques- 
tion asked of a Baptist paper, Te Standard, 
by a correspondent who has got himself in 
just this difficulty. He wants an answer 
to the following question: 

“‘There is no Baptist church here, but 
two Methodist. Wegothere. They wish 
us to join them. What would you do under 
the circumstances? If we want a letter at 
any time, and a Baptist church should start 
here, they will give us one as good as we 
gave them. Iam puzzled to know what to 
do.” 

To one whosees the true relation existing 
between the Church of the Living God and 
its sects the answer would seem easy. But 
the correspondent appears to have been 
brought up in the notion that there is no 
Church but the Baptist, and finds that his 
Christian spirit contradicts what has been 
put into his head. We hoped, as we read 
his question; that The Standard, which is 
an excellent and by no means a radical 
Baptist paper, would have the good Chris- 
tian sense to tell the brother not to cut 
himself off from the Church of God; but 
we hoped too much. The reply made is 
that the Baptist position ‘‘ is a very radical 
one,” and that by its theory ‘a church is 
and can be nothing else save a society of 
baptized Christian believers,” while ‘‘ bap- 
tism is a certain definite act, the immersion 
of the body in water.” This ends the 
matter. The Methodist congregations are 
not churches. They are but unlawful con- 
venticles, andthe Baptist commits sin who 
connects himself with them. 

The question which The Standard sup. 





THE 


Says : 


‘** We cannot see how any but a Method- 
ist can join a Methodist church ; any but a 
Presbyterian a Presbyterian church ; or, in 
general, how any person can de one thing 
and profess another. It may be said that, 
on the part of the church he joins, it is un- 
derstood that he comes as what he is, not 
as what he seems to be. A Methodist 
church, for example, receives a Presbyte- 
rian or a Baptist, knowing that he remains 
as such. It is inconsistent and wrong, all 
the same, both for the church receiving 
and for the person received, This mutual 
understanding does not affect the principle 
of the thing, nor help its practical tend- 
ency. A man who joins a Methodist 
church is a Methodist, or he is not. If he 
is, then he is really what he is ostensibly ; 
if he is not, then he is ostensibly one thing 
and really another. It is » species of jug- 
gling with which an honest Christian 
should have nothing to do.” 


Now this argument, which we are will- 
ing to give in its fullest force, is utterly 
without force or relevancy. A Presby- 
terian would laugh at the idea that a Meth- 
odist could not honestly join his church; and 
a Methodist would equally laugh at the 
idea that a Presbyterian could not be a 
member with him. Everybody knows 
that there are numerous denominations the 
ministers of which freely pass from the 
one to the other with no suspicion of dis- 
honesty, and such denominations will, we 
trust, become more numerous, Now how 
do they escape the charge of dishonesty? 
Simply by holding their differences as mat- 
ters of preference, but of comparative un- 
importance. A Congregationalist decidedly 
prefers the town-mecting system of church 
government. But if he happens to be in 
a community of Methodists or Presby- 
terians, he thinks it of great importance 
that he should profess Christ and join his 
Church, and of but little importance that 
he profess Independency. A Presbyterian 
thinks sprinkling better than immersion; 
but, if he is in a town of Baptists, he doesn’t 
feel it his duty to refuse to join sucha 
church as he can find. And so it is with 
many Baptists. Their own conscience 
gives a better answer than this of The 
Standard. If their theory requires them to 
hold themeelves aloof from Christ’s people, 
then they soon learn that the theory must 
be wrong, for that is something which 
Christianity cannot require. They modify 
their theory. They yield that these pedo- 
Baptist churches are churches, although im- 
perfectly constituted, as President Wayland 
used to say; and they do not expect in this 
world ever to find a church which is per- 
fectly constituted. They will join such a 
church as they can, where Providence puts 
them, and make it as perfect as they can. 
But, if they cannot modify their theory, 
then they have nothing to do but to follow 
it, even as printers are bid to ‘‘ follow copy” 
if it flies out of the window. If a man’s 
morbid conscience bids him crucify Christ, 
crucify him he must until his conscience 
be cured. And if conscience bids a man 
deny Christ’s disciples, deny them he must; 
but we will pray that God will give him 
light. 





A POINT OVERLOOKED. 


TnE Northern Christian Advocate makes 
a serious mistake in saying: ‘‘ The question 
is not what proportion of probationers 
come into full connection, but what good 
is accomplished by this system?” In the 
remark that it is not ‘‘a proper subject for 
statistics” it denies the most obvious fact 
in the whole case, The question is not 
what good is secured by the system, but 
whether the good outweighs the evils. If 
out of 100 converts the system should only 
save to the Church ten, statistics would 
demonstrate that the system was faulty. 
Ten represents the positive good in this 
case, and so would one, if that were all 
that the one hundred produced. To con- 
sider the good alone would give no light 
whatever on the operation of the system, 
except to show that its results were not 
wholly evil. If, on the other hand, it 
should be found that 99 out of every 
100 converts passed through probation 
into the Church, there would no longer be 
any question as to the efficiency of the sys- 
tem. Although the Northern rejects statis- 
tics as incompetent proof, if it were asked 
to state what good the probationary plan 
accomplished for the Church last year, it 
would reply with a statement of the num- 
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poses to be raised is that of honesty. It | ber of new members. Themerchant or the | it excluded war premiums paid for insur- 


banker could not know whether his busi- 
ness was yielding any profit unless he kept 
accounts and compared the expenses with 
the receipts. Comparison is equally neces- 
sary to ascertain whether the number of 
members received is a fair proportion of 
the number of converts made. 

There is another question to be consid- 
ered in-this connection, and that is: What 
are the evils of the system? If, as the best 
statistics appear to show, from 40 to 60 out 
of every 100 persons who enter upon the 
probationary relation fail to be gathered 
into the Church, the inquiry arises: What 
is the effect on the influence and standing 
of the Church in the community of 
this falling away?’ Probationers are pub- 
licly received or announced; they are 
admitted to the communion table; they 
are permittiid and encouaged to speak 
and pray in public meetings and acquire 
nearly all the rights and privileges of 
members. To the outside world they are 
members of the Church and fully identified 
with its life, its work, and its influence, 
. When those, therefore, outside its pale see 
persons of this class dropping out of the 
Church by dozens and scores, they do not get 
an exalted idea of the ecclesiastical system 
or the administration which permits such 
results. This bas led many to believe that 
the religion professed by the Methodists is 
emotional and evanescent—a sweeping 
conclusion, which does great injustice to 
the Church, than which no other denom- 
ination in existence has more spiritual 
power. 

We do not mean to infer that other 
churches have no backsliders; but it isa 
fact that none have losses at all compar- 
able with those of the Methodist Church. 
The person who offers himself for member- 
ship takes a serious and important step; 
but he who leaves a church does a much 
graver act. A church cannot afford to do 
or to allow anything which lessens its in- 
fluence. It cannot be denied that the 
Methodist Church is sacrificing its influ- 
ence in permitting the world to see so 
many deserters leaving its ranks. It is 
not, therefore, a question simply of the 
good which the probationary system ac- 
complishes; but of the evils that flow from 


it, as well. 
A — 


THE RIGHT THING AT LAST. 


Tut House Judiciary Committee have 
agreed upon a bill for the disposition of 
the remainder of the Geneva Awards The 
essential provision of the bill is that all 
persons or corporations claiming to be en- 
titled to any portion of the Fund, with the 
exception of those whose claims have been 
presented, proved, and adjudicated by the 
Court of Commissioners of Alabama Claims 
provided for by previous legislation, shall 
have the right to sue for the same in the 
United States Court of Claims, and that 
the Court shall in each case decide the 
question submitted under the ‘‘ treaty and 
award according to the principles of jus- 
tice, equity, and the law of nations, with- 
out regard to any rule or principle of al- 
lowance, exclusion, inclusion, or distri- 
bution heretofore adopted by Congress.” 
All payments, if any, heretofore made on 
any of these claims by the United States 
are to be deducted from the judgments ren- 
dered thereon. The individuals or corpor- 
ations suing or the United States may appeal 
from the judgments of the Court of Claims 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and all such appeals are to have the pre- 
cedence of all other cases in the Supreme 
Court. Ifthe Fund be not sufficient to pay 
all the judgments rendered, then they are 
to be ratably paid; and if there be an excess, 
after all the judgments are paid, the same 
is to be held as a special fund to await the 
further action of Congress. 

We give this bill our hearty approval, 
and hope that it will be adopted by both 
houses of Congress. It is the right thing at 
last. The Treaty of Washington provided 
for submitting to an arbitration the claims 
set up against Great Britain for alleged 
violations of the laws of neutrality in our 
late war. The tribunal constituted under 
the treaty decided in what cases there had 
been such violations; and as to the amount 
of damages to be paid by Great Britain, it 4 
made a gross award, covering all these cases 








and no others. In estimating the amount, 
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ance and all indirect losses ; and among 
the direct losses it included those paid by 
insurance companies, amounting in the 
aggregate to nearly five millions of dollars, 
These losses were presented by the United 
States, and were estimated and embraced 
in the award made by the arbitrators, add- 
ing so much to its amount. The theory of 
both the presentation and the award was 
that the companies, having paid the losses 
of the owners of the property destroyed, 
were, by a well-known rule of law, subro- 
gated to all their rights and remedies in re- 
spect to indemnification. 

The Fund, being paid to the United States 
under these circumstances, has no other 
character than that of a trust fund, and the 
only relation of the Government to it is 
simply that of a trustee, bound in equity 
and by every rule of honor to pay it over 
to tHe parties for whose benefit it was 
awarded, and to adopt the principles of the 
award in ascertaining who these parties 
are and the amounts respectively due to 
them. All the legislation that has ever 
been necessary is such as relates to this ques- 
tion of fact. The question is a judicial one, 
under the rules growing out of the award, 
and should long since have been handed 
over to the Court of Claims or to some 
special court, without any legal discrim- 
ination for or against any-particular class 
of claimants. The Government has already 
satisfied all the claims brought before and 
allowed by the Geneva Tribunal, with the 
single exception of those of the insurance 
companies; and these have remained un- 
disposed of because Congress, assuming to 
perform a judicial function, has hitherto 
legislated against them, and, in fact, re- 
jected them, and that, too, in open 
violation of the principles upon which 
the award wasmade. We have denounced 
this course on the part of Congress as an act 
of bad faith in respect to the treaty, and an 
act of virtual robbery in respect to the 
rights of these companies. It is such, and 
as such it has been a disgrace to the whole 
country. 

The Judiciary Committe of the House of 
Representatives now propose to take the 
back track, and do what should have been 
done in the outset. If the bill becomes a 
law, as we earnestly hope it will, then all 
parties having further claims will have the 
opportunity of submitting their claims to 
the consideration of a court under the 
treaty and the award; and it will be tor that 
court, without being hampered by restric- 
tions, to decide upon the validity and 
amount of these claims. This course is 


the one dictated by common sense and , 


common justice. If Congress shall reject 
the bill, and substitute for it no other in- 
volving substantially the same principles, 
it will publish either its own incompetency 
or want of integrity, and perpetuate a dis- 
grace in which the country has already 
shared too largely. 

But we trust that the bill will become a 
law. Then, to complete the matter and 
leave a faultless record, when all awards 
shall have been paid, an honest Congress 
will immediately direct that any residue 
which shall remain shall be paid back to 
Great Britain. 


FENCES AND FEED. 


ORDINARY fences do not make good food 
for either animals or men. We cautiously 
guard our language in this proposition. 
We say ‘‘ ordinary fences.” What kinds 
of extraordinary fences may be found in 
the world we do not know. For aught we 
know, there may be fences of fodder some- 
where or fences or loaves and fishes; but 
never have weseen them. Ordinary fences 
are made of rails, 6@r of posts and boards 
and nails, or of wire, and no attempt should 
be made to substitute these kinds of fences 
for food, either for man or beast. 

At a country church we sometimes see 
the horses tied up to the fences for half a 
day or more, and gnawing away at the 
boards or rails, as if they really were having 
a rich feast. And inside the church some- 
times the people likewise may be seen tied 
up to the fence, and nibbling away as if 
they were haviog a rich feast. But in 
both cases the fences are misused, and the 
ill-treated horses and people, when loosed 
and let go, alike go unsatisfied and hungry. 

There are fences which separate the 
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different Christian denominations—fences 
which separate Congregationalists from 
Presbyterians; fences which keep the 
Episcopal and Methodist flocks from get- 
ting mixed; fences between the different 
pasture-flelds of the Presbyterian flock. 
Now these fences never should be served 
up as bread. People cannot eat them and 
grow thereby. 

We have attended a church where the 
fence was the principal thing; where each 
Sabbath the people were led up to the 
fence, and there tied securely till the 
end of the meeting. The preacher prayed 
fence and preached fence, and the prople 
tried to eat fence Sabbath after Sabbath; 
but that was the leanest, hungriest congre- 
gation we ever saw. 

Recently we read an article somewhere 
urging ministers and Sunday-school teach- 
ers to preach and teach more the ‘“‘ dis- 
tinctive doctrines” of their churches. It 
was in substance an exhortation to the 
shepherds to feed their flocks plenty of 
good, substantial, stiff fence; for what are 
the ‘‘distinctive doctrines” that separate 
the Evangelical churches but the fences 
dividing the one fold? 

The green pastures which God bas pre- 
pared for his people are the same essen- 
tially whether surrounded by a Presby- 
terian fence, or a Methodist fence, or a 
Baptist fence. 

Shepherds, lead your flocks out into the 
green pastures. Do not drag them up to 
the fence and tie them there, as if hard 
rails and boards and nails were the true 
bread from Heaven. Congregations never 
sing: 

* Bread of fences, 
Feed us till we want no more.” 


Some congregrations and Sunday-schools 
have had entirely too much of that kind of 
bread already. 


Editorial Notes. 


Dr HOLiAann, in Seribner’s Monthly, raises 
again the question woether “itis not possible 
that in the pulpit teaching of the present day 
we make a little too much of salvition and not 
quite enough of righteousness’’; ‘a little 
too much of believing, and not quite enough of 
living; alittle too much of dogma, and not 
quite enough of character.”’ Our experience 
of preaching may be a little different from Dr. 
Holland's; but, according toour observation, 
there is precious little doctrinal preaching at 
the present day. We think there is about an 
equal lack and need of doctrinal preaching and 
preaching of righteousness. Our preaching is 
too muen in the essay style—a pleasant talk 
about religion or some phase of religion, with 
interesting allusions and bright quotations, all 
of an admirable moral tone, but lacking point, 
application. We have enough, perhaps, 
of what folks call ‘practical’  preach- 
ing—that is, of exhortation to become a 
Christian, to give one’s heart to God; bet 
not enough instruction either in righteous- 
ness or in sound belief. On the one hand, 
we would like, with Dr. Holland, to hear more 
preaching against just those common sins to 
which we are liable ; and, on the other, we would 
much like to hear more that would awaken 
the too-seldom-taxed reasoning faculty of the 
hearers, and show them why we believe and 
what we believe. If Calvinism is held, we 
want to hear its doctrines preached ; and so of 
Arminianism, though as subordinate doctrines ; 
and so still more of the doctrines of the 
Atonement, of the person of Christ, and of 
the future state. We fear that our young 
Christians are growing up too ignorant of 
theology and too little furnished to reply to 
gainsayers. Here is the danger of the lib- 
eralism which we defend. One who holds with 
us that Christian character, and not doctrina 
belief, must be the condition of churchmem- 
bership, no matter in what sect, is in danger 
of imagining that feeling is all important aud 
sound belief of no consequence. As we pray 
that brains may not go out of fashion in the 
Christian Church, we would warn against this 
idiocy. 








BisHor Haven, as the episcopal resident at 
Atlanta, should use his influence to calm the 
excited editor of The Methodist Advocate. Dr. 
Haygood’s article and our editorial accompany- 
ing it have aroused Zhe Advocate as we never 
saw it aroused before. “In this case,” it 
says, ‘‘one of the most extreme amalgamation- 
ists”? [it refers to ‘'HE INDEPENDENT, not to 
Bishop Haven] “and one of the most bitter 
Confederate chaplains have not only met, but 
joined hands to reform’’ the probationary 
system of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Of course, when The Advocate said this it con- 
sidered that it had demolished every argument 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


that THE INDEPENDENT had used, and it only 
remained to go on to show that the Church, 
South, at the close of the war, opened wide 
its doors for the ‘‘admission of all suffer- 
ers from, supporters of, and sympathizers 
with the Confederacy’’; and that it 
has “lost in moral tone”? and does not con- 
sider ‘‘liquor-selling and drinking” as ‘a 
practical bar to membership.’”’ This is the 
case The Advocate presents, and it winds up by 
saying that it would favor such a modification 
of the probationary system as would in some 
cases permit reception into membership before 
the ead of the term of six months, which is, 
perhaps, as much as anybody asks for. We 
can hardly understand how the editor of The 
Advocate, holding such views as to the condi- 
tion of the Church, South, could ever have 
assented, as one of the commissioners of the 
Northero Church, to the Cape May declaration 
of frateraoity. But, having done so and de- 
fended the act, it is still stranger that he 
should feel himself free to abuse those 
with whom he agreed to live in broth- 
erly concord. Precisely what this smiting 
Joab means by calling Tue INDEPENDENT 
‘one of the most extreme amalgamationists ” 
we do not know. If it means that we are in 
favor of miscegenation, we have only to say 
that we go no further than to defend the right 
of white and colored persons to intermarry, if 
they choose to, As to the probationary ques- 
tion, we have not recommended the system of 
the Church, South, as a substitute for that of 
the Northern Church ; neither have we called 
for the abolition of the latter. We have sim- 
ply urged the Chureh to ascertain how it is 
working. We shull count on the assistance of 
The Advécate in this matter. 





THe question of eternal sin and suffering is 
not one raised at all in the interests of skep 
ticism, but much more in the interests of faith. 
We should clearly see that men ask whether 
the Bible teaches this heartrending doctrine 
not because they wish to give up God and the 
Bible, but because they wish to retain them. 
We have iosisted and still insist that the first 
question to be settled is not the exegetical, but 
the ethical one. We want to know what God 
says; but itis impossible to belicve that God 
says anything which our moral sense tells us 
he ought not tosay. We have tried to show 
that it is not unreasonable to believe that God 
may not find it wise or possible ever to extin- 
guish sin and suffering. Some, who have 
accused us of laxity because we could not 
accept their unthinking orthodoxy on the sub- 
ject, will possibly be enlightened by reading 
the following, which we take from a letter ad- 
dressed to us by one of the best known and 
most thoughtful Presbyterian divines, than 
whom scarce any other stands higher in the 
esteem of the churches: 


‘- THE INDEPENDENT has seemed to me to be 
the only paper that has understood the depth 
and moweutum of the current of thought now 
sweeping underneath the surface and through- 
out the religious world. Farrar and Merriam 
bave merely brought some ripples to the sur- 
face. The most of the religious papers have 
said nothivg worthy of attention. Theyshave 
calmly expected to st >p the rill they have seen. 
They have not discovered the channel. They 
mightas well try tostop Niagara with a straw 
as to attempt to stay the real movement by 
their inconsequent editorials and communica- 
tions. President Porter bas let down his 
plummet into deep water. Sve also sermons of 
Dr. Webber, of Troy, for some evidence of 
appreciation of the issue. 

“The question involves the whole matter of 
the interpretation of Scripture and the sound- 
ress of the methods of theologizing in vogue 
in the past. 5 

“Are our intuitions valfd? Do they obtain 
in the sphere of morals? Can we use them to 
prove the Bible to be the Word of God, and 
then abandon them when, in the exercise 
of the right of private judgment, we examine 
and interpret the contents? Do we not violate 
all sound principles of interpretation when we 
make a statement of a sacred writer amountto 
an absurdity? Do we not equally when we 
make a statement of a sacred writer amount to 
an immorality, judged by intuitions the criteria 
of which are ‘immediateness, necessity, and uni- 
versality’ ? 

“ What, then, is the boundary between rea- 
son normally employed and rationalism or 
reason pushing beyond its sphere ? 

“Those are questions for this and the next 
generation to consider; and they are at the 
bottom of this whole matter. The movement 
will not stop until they are settled. And the 
settlement will unsettle some things commonly 
considered certain.’’ 


Tue Presbyterian does not like it that the Pres- 
byterian pastor of the First Church in Troy, 
N. Y., has given forth ‘‘ an ambiguous or un- 
certain sound” on the subject of future pun- 
ishment. In a pamphlet containing three ser- 
mons on ‘the ‘subject Dr. Webber expresses his 
beliefgthat_sin "Will _be,eternal, and that not‘all 





those who die in unbelief will be restored. He 
thinks that the law of persistence makes it ex- 
tremely improbable that all souls will give up 
their bad inclinations. He does, however, hope 
that for many, though not all, there will be a 
deliverance in the ages to come. The objec- 
tions brought by The Presbyterian against Dr. 
Webber are two: first, that he talks as one 
who does not believe in Calvivism—no great of- 
fense, as it appears to us; and, second, that he 
regards much of the language of Scripture 
about hell, the worm, the fire, etc. as ‘‘image- 
ry.” What it is, it not imagery, is not clear to 
us. We do not suppose that The Presbyterian 
believes in physical tortures in another life. 
““We must have,’’ says Dr. Webber, “ aconcep- 
tion of punishment which is credible to the 
mind of this age.”” ‘To this most innocent sen- 
timent The Presbyterian takes exception, and 
cries out ‘Preach the preactiog that I bid 
thee,” and laughs at the notion that one should 
consider anything except the words of Scrip- 
ture. But we askagain if The Presbyterian be- 
lieves in literal fire? Of course, it adapts its 
own conception and teaching to the mind of 
the age. 


THE objection of The Universalist to an edito- 
rial on “A Second Probation” is but a verbal 
one. The phrase may not be the happiest.one. 
We agree with The Universalist, and with Dr. 
Porter, and with Dr. Taylor before him, in 
holding to man’s fixed moral ability in n0 mat- 
ter what state of existence. A man always 
can, here or hereafter, repent, if he wants to; 
but the danger is that he may tivally become 
so set in his sing that he will never want to. 
When a man gets so fixed and set, his probation 
may be said to have ended. We have good 
orthodox authority for holding that the fixation 
may occur—and s0 the probation end—long 
before the end of this life. It was a Princeton 
professor, if we forget not, who wrote: 

“'There is a time we know not when, 
A point we know not where, 
‘That marks the destiny of men 
‘To glory or despair.” 

And we know of no reason, apart from reve la- 
tion, why some whuse opportunities have been 
limited here—such as infants, idiots, and some 
ignorant people in heathen and Christian 
lands—should not have their chance of repent- 
ance continued into another life, although it 
seems very probable that those who are not 
fixed in evil ways will immediately, in the clear 
light of truth from God’s throne, with glad 
hearts accept the truth when they first see it with 
unclouded vision ; and so their second proba- 
tion will be but for av instant and end in for- 
giveness and faith. Yet we do not care for the 
term “Second Probation.” It is not seriptu- 
ral. In the seuse that everybody has the free- 
dom of good and the equal freedom of evil, 
now and ever, here and hereafter, God and 
angels and wen are iu a state of never-ending 
probation. But for the good it finally becomes 
a state properly called “the blessed necessity 
of obedience,’ and for the bad the accursed 
compulsiov of sin. 





Tut Sunday-school Times promises a reply 
this week from Professor Pnelps to Professor 
Wilkioson’s question whether the former was 
not gullty of a ‘‘ homiletic licenre”’ in bis ter- 
rible indictmeot against Daniel Webster. It 
night better have waited fur his reply than to 
have anticipated him with so poor a one. I 
defends Professor Phelps’s language on the 
ground, first, that he did not say Daniel Web- 
ster; and, second, oa the ground that he did 
not assume to give Webster’s molive. But he 
did so clearly describe Webster thut he might 
as well have named him, and The Sunday- 
school Times ought frankly to admit it. And 
he did, substantially, give the motive which 
led Webster to connect himself with an un- 
orthodox church and the evil results of his 
withdrawal from religious associations, If any 
defense was called for, and we imagine that 
none wa3 necded, in view of what we have 
suppos-d to be notorious facts in reference to 
Daniel Webster’s private life, that defense 
would not be a denial that Webster was men- 
tioned by name, but a reiteration of the facts 
and a proof, perbaps, that they were notorious, 
such as Mrs. Swisshelm furnishes in Tue IN- 
DEPENDENT of this week. Everybody who 
lived in New England duriog the last ten years 
of Mr. Webster’s life and who was familiar 
with public affairs knew that it was generally 
reported that he did lose his moral stamina. 





WE did not intend to refer to it again, for we 
remember the advice which Mrs. Clemmer 
gave Mrs. Hooker, at Washington, not to be 
everlastingly nagging the men; but it is on ac- 
count of the National Temperance Society that 
we mention the fact that it has got into 
trouble over the publication of Dr. C. H. Fow- 
ler’s temperance lecture. The Temperance 
Society has a mission to show that of course 
Christ could not have made fermented wine at 
Cana, nor used a fermented wine in the Lord’s 
Supper, because that would make him guilty 
of a heinous sin, Dr. Fowler took just this 
view, and, of course, his lecture was accepted 
without question and put in print as a pamph- 
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let. But there was objection raised very soon, 
and the attention of the publication commit- 
tee was called to the blasphemous char 
acter of the lecture, which says that, if 
the wine which Christ drank was alcoholic, 
then he “wus possibly saved from becom 
ing an example for sots by being crucified 
in early mavhood,’’ and more of the same 
import. When they read this they were aston- 
ished and immediately ordered its suppression. 
And yet we do not see why it should be sup- 
pressed. Dr. Fowler is only consistent. If we 
have the right to say a priori that Christ could 
not have used fermented wine because to 
do so would have been a sin, and 
that, therefore, there must have been an 
unfermented wine in Palestine, which 
must be supposed to be intended when- 
ever he is represented as haviog come eating 
and drinking, then Dr. Fowler can pursue and 
amplify the argument, and show that Christ— 
bear with us—might have died a sotif he kad 
not been crucified in early manhood, and that 
he must take his share in responsibility for all 
“the wife-beating and child-beating’” which 
alcohol has caused. Weare glad that the Society 
is 80 squeamish ; but we can’t understand its 
philosophy. 





Our readers will find it almost impossible to 
comprehend what delicious bits of seven- 
teenth century religious notions are hid away 
in retired portions of Pennsylvania. We 
have previously given some account of the 
Tunkers ; but an article in their organ, The 
Primitive Christian, calls them to mind again, 
It seems that some of the sisters do not quite 
like the rule forbidding them to wear any other 
head-gear than the poke-bonnets of two cen- 
turies ago. Some of them ask for the reason 
of the interdict of hats. One of them writes a 
sweet, Winsome letter, in which she asks: ‘* Is, 
it contrary to the Gospel for a sister to wear a 
neat, plain Aat? And is it according to the 
Gospel to expel worthy members just because 
they wear them?”’ When the Rev. C. H. Bals- 
baugh read that letter, he ‘‘ groaned in spirit.” 
He says: 

‘IT do not believe in the propriety of sisters 
wearing bats, even if they are ‘ neat and plain.’ 
When an individual preference runs counter 
not oaly to the universal consciousness of the 
Cuurch, but to the essential, radical principle 
of true religion. what alternative is left the 
brotherhood but to lay a positive interdict on 
such preference, or to dismiss the matter of 
dress wholly from the spnere of principle and 
allow each one’s fancy to settle the question ? 
lu relation to what other part of conduct could 
the Church consistently appeal to priveiple 
and legislate with reference thereto ?”’ 

Brother Balsbaugh is willing to have a sister 
wear a hat only when sne takes it up as a duty 
and a cross: 


‘* If there is one sister in the Church who can 
honestly say, a8 in the presence of the great 
God, that she wears a hat out of love to Jesus 
and for the express purpose of more faivhfally 
recommending him to the wurid, and can in 
sincerity pray for its universal adoption for 
this end, to that sis er 1 wou!d say: Cling to 
your hat, till you are so identified with the 
derided, rejected, abused, life-sacrificiog God- 
man as to FEEL HIS CROWN OF THORNS ON 
YOUR OWN HEAD.”’ 

With him it isa very serious matter, aod he 
appeals to the sisters with tears in his eyes : 

** Sisters, think only of the cross. Let that 
be your boast, and you will voluutariiy wrap 
yourself in sackcloth and put ashes on your 
head, when the eye of God alone sees your 
deep abasement and utterself-loatuing. When 
we have once been down in the death of Jesus, 
have felt ‘the exceeding sinfulness of sin’ and 
the wrath of God, have been ‘ plucked as brands 
from the burning ' and ‘tasted the powers of 
the world to come,’ oh! how little attraction 
there is then ina ‘neat, plain hat’! Waat 
belonys to the world has no longer any charm 
for us, and we will glory in sheepskins and 
goatskins, rather than put our glorious inher- 
itance in jeopardy, Heb. xi, 37, 38. 

“Come, sisters, let it not seem hard to give 
up your hats for Him who laid down his life 
foryou. Look back to Golgotha and forward 
to the Judgment-seat.”’ 


This ought to be conclusive. 


MONTGOMERY BLAIR has at last suc ceeded in 
getting his “fraud'’ memorial to Congress 
through both houses of the Maryland legisla- 
ture, and has now transferred his operations to 
Wathington. He will have all his Jaber for 
his pains, unless he can further succeed in 
{uducing Congress to pass a special act author- 
izing Mr. ‘lilden or the Attorney-General of the 
United States to file a quo warranto proceeding 
before a designated court for the purpose of 
testing the title of President Hayes to his office, 
There is no law in existence giving this author- 
ity or empowering any court to take jurisdic- 
tion of such a question ; aud the probability 
that the present Congress will pass such a law 
is*very remote, and remoter still, if possible, is 
the probability that the title of President 
Hayes would in any way be affected, even if 
the law were passed. The great body of the 
Democrats themselves evince no desire to 
open this question. It may, however, be true 
that some future Congress will think it expedi- 
ent to provide by law for contesting the title 
of the President to his office, and to such a law 
we should have no objections. We have no 





doubt that the judicial power of the United 
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States extends to such a question, and conse- 
quently that Congress has the right to pass avy 
law which may be “ necessary and proper” to 
provide for the exercise of this power. We 
think that such a law ought to be made. A 
President in office without a legal title thereto 
is conceivable, and, should the fact occur, 
there ought to be a peaceful method of judi- 
clally ascertaining it and affording the suitable 
remedy. 


AUEXANDER H. STEPHENS, in his Dill to 
facilitate busiuess in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, proposes to iucrease the number 
of judges to fifteen, and then divide the Court 
into five sections, with three judges to each 
section, and then parcel out or distribute the 
business of the Court among these sections, 
according toa certain classification of subjects 
named io the bill. Certain cases of original 
jurisdiction, of treaties, of controversies to 
which the United States or any of the states 
shall be a party, and all appeals from the de- 
cisions of state courts of last resort involving 
constitutional questions are to be heard and 
decided by thefull bench; but in all the 
other cases specified fo the bill the decision of 
the section to which it belongs is to be re- 
garded as the decision of the whole Court. It 
is undoubtedly true that C »ngress ought to do 
something to enable the Supreme Court to 
keep pace with ite judicial business. There 
are DOW more cases On its calendar than can be 
disposed of in the next four years, and by the 
end of that time the number will be greatly ine 
creased. The bill of Mr. Stephens, however, 
is not the proper remedy. The Constitution 
says that there shall be “one Supreme Court,”’ 
and this bill proposes to have five Supreme 
Courts, except in certain cases. Many of the 
questions of law determined by one section 
would be substantially similar to those deter- 
mined by another section, and there would be 
no certainty of agreement in the decisions; 
and this would lead to great uncertainty as to 
what is law. The true mode of relief is to 
limit the number of subjects which can be 
carried to the Supreme Court, and provide an 
intermediate Court of Appeals, whose decision 
shall be final in respect to all other questions, 

THE Assembly of this state has directed the 
Committee on Cities to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of solving the excise question for this 
city by adopting what is known as ‘the Moifet 
Law of Virginia,’’ which imposes a tax of two 
and ahalf cents on every glass of spirituous 
liquors drunk in a bar-room and half a cent on 
every glass of cider or ale, and requires a reg- 
istration of the same by a “bell-punch” 
device, with a penalty for every failure to make 
a true registration of the liquors thus sold and 
drunk. Mr. Brooks, of this city, who made 
the motion for the faquiry, said that such a tax 
would yield nearly a million of dollars to 
the revenue of this city, coming out of the 
liquor-sellers in the firat instance and ultimate- 
ly out of the drinkers. The law does not super- 
sede the necessity of a regular license. The 
idea, though novel in this state, is said to be 
popular in Virginia, where it first originated 
and where, as is estimated, it will this year yield 
a revenue of about six hundred thousand dol- 
lars. We see no objection to this mode of reg- 
istering the sales of liquor, if it can be made 
effective, and none to this mode of collectirg a 
revenue or tothe amount expected to be re- 
alized therefrom ; but we should most decided- 
ly object to any modification of the present 
law that relaxes its restrictive vigor and opens 
wider the gate of rum-selliug, and consequently 
rum-drinking. The great poiut to be kept 
steadily in mind is restraint, rather than reve- 
nue, Prohibition is the best form of the idea; 
and, if this is not practicable at present, then 
let us have the next best thiny, and this we 
have in the law of 1857, if faithfully executed. 





THE constitution of California provides that 
“the legislature shall encourage, by all suit- 
able means, the promotion of intellectual, 
scientific, and agricultural improvement,” with 
no restriction as to race, color, or nationality, 
The school law of that state, in apportioning 
school moneys among the several counties ac- 
cording to the relative proportion of children 
between five and seventeen years of age, pro- 
vides that “‘Mongoliau children shall not be 
included in the apportionment,” intending 
thereby to exclude them from the public 
schools of the state. A petition signed * by 
thirteen hundred Chinamen, including the 
principal Chinese merchants of San Francisco, 
Sacramento, etc., has been addressed to the 
legislature, asking for the establishment of 
separate schools for Chinese children, thus 
placing them on the same footing with the 
ebildren of African and Indian descent, who 
under the law may be educated in separate 
schools. The petition sets forth the fact that 
in the years 1876-7 the Chinese in San Fran- 
cisco contributed by taxation $42,000 to the 
school mouveys of tne state, be-ides the con- 
tributions in other counties. The petitioners 
ask that their children may enjoy some benefit 
from this taxation for school purposes, The 
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desire on their partis to their credit and the 
request is just and proper; and but for the 
furiou : anti-Chinese mania that is so prevalent 
in California we presume that the petition 
would be heeded and some modification made 
in the law. It is simply monstrous to tax 
Chinamen for educational purposes, and then 
refuse to their children any educational facil_ 
ities. We are heartily ashamed that such a 
barbarism and injustice can find any place in 
this land of professed freedom and equal 
rights. 


THE legislature of Mississippi, having in ita 
few colored members, whose number would 
have been five times as great with a fair elec- 
tion, passed, just before its adjournment, a 
resolution thanking these members “ for their 
uniform courtesy aud manly, dignified devo- 
tion to public duty during the session”; and 
also congratulating the state upon the selec- 
tion of representatives “eo worthy from that 
race, and upon the arrival of that happy epoch 
when race prejudices and bitterness of feeling 
exist in our borders vo longer.” This is the 
sheerest bosh with which a legislative body 
ever insulted common sense. Everybody 
knows—especially the colored people of Mis- 
sissippi know right well—that this ‘‘ happy 
epoch ” consists practically in the suppression 
of the colored man’s free and protected right 
to vote. Itis the “epoch” which bulldozing 
has made, and to which the colored people are 
compelled for the present to submit, as the 
least of two evils. A legislature elected as 
this was, thanking the colored members for 
their good conduct is really a very curious 
spectacle, Why not also thank the white mem- 
bers, and have a general time of giving thanks 
to each other? Let the white people of Mis- 
sissippi do justly by tie colored people, and 
the thanks will take care of themselves. 


A RECENT number of the Albany Law Jour- 
nal gives the full text of a decision rendered 
last November by the Supreme Court of Indi- 
ana in regard to rather a novel point of law. 
Dr. Buchman, being called to testify as a wit- 
ness in a criminal prosecution, refused to an- 
swer questions addressed to him as a “ medi- 
colexpert,’”’ uniess he received compensation 
for this exercise of his ‘‘ professional knowl- 
edge,’’ on the ground that neither the state nor 
any private individual had a legal right to this 
knowledge without paying him for it. The 
judge ordered him to answer the questions put 
to bim; and, upon his refusal to do so, com- 
mitted him to prison for contempt of court, 
from which decision he took an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the state. The latter court 
held that, “ while a physician or surgeon, when 
called upon, must attend and testify to facts 
within his knowledge for the same compensa- 
tion in the way of fees as any other witness, 
he cannot be compelled to give a professional 
opinion without additional compensation.” It, 
hence, held that the commitment in this case 
for contempt was erroneous, This is a senst- 
ble view of the question. The professional 
knowledge of an expert legally belongs to 
nobody but himself ; and, if others wish to use 
it in suits at law, it is but fair that a reason. 
able compensation should be paid for the use. 
An expert giving a professional opinion is not 
an ordinary witness testifying simply to facts 
within his knowledge, 


....Not quite as good as the best is the plan 
now before the public for the endowment of a 
professorehip ia Boston University which sball 
be always held bya woman. Perhaps it is the 
best way of securing equality of rights and 
privileges ; but we had not supposed that it 
was a provision as to any existing professor- 
sbip there thatno woman shall ever hold it, 
and it seems to us like discriminating against 
men to provide that they shall be excluded 
from the honorable competition for any chair. 
Nevertheless, if the University refuses to ap- 
point a woman, when better qualified than any 
available man, to any existing or prospect- 
ive professorship, we shall most heartily re- 
joice to see this endowment raised. Hoping 
that the time may come when women shall re- 
ceive their equal rights and when our descend- 
ants shall secure from the General Court of 
Massachusetts the annulling of this provision, 
and thus give men their rights, we provisional. 
ly give our endorsement. 


.... We have tried to read with a sober coun- 
tenance these words from the organ of tie 
(Dutch) Reformed Chureh. Says the Christian 
Intelligencer, anent a statement (not ours) that 
the Methodist Church is declining in New 
York and Brooklyn: 


“We are inclined to ascribe the decline of 
Methodism, if the J/erald’s figures are correct, 
to other causes. Methodism trusis too much 
to emotional preacaing and measures, which 
are all very well for a time, but ultimately al- 
ways lose their power. Besides, Methodism 
puts its confidence in Arminianism, which will 
not bear protracted examination. It always 
has aud always will run out.”’ 

The prevalence of a sound Calvinistic theolo- 


xyin the Dutch Reformed Church accounts 





for its great strength, as compared with 


Methodism. It has five hundred churches in 
the United States. 

...-The Reformed Episcopalians are wise. 
Some of their best men say that they do not 
want a university or divinity school, but will 
be satisfied to found scholarships in Union, or 
Priuceton, or Andover Seminary, and give such 
students special instruction only in the little 
matters of episcopscy which are peculiar to 
the denomination. Why cannot this idea be 
extended a little? At Chicago are several di- 
vinity schools. Why ‘could they not all be 
united, making one strong one, the denomin- 
ations together supporting their professors of 
theology and homiletics and Hebrew and Greek 
exegesis perhaps, and providing their separate 
instruction in church government, and per- 
haps ecclesiastical history? It is worth con- 
sidering and has been proposed. 

.... The various bills which have been intro- 
duced into Congress in aid of the solid and 
hungry South, including private claims and 
proposed public expenditures, already amount 
to the snug sum of $192,000,000. This is a 
pretty bold start to begin with in the way of 
Democratic economy. When the Democrats 
get the Government into their hands, if 
they shall do 80, then we shall see what we 
shall see in the line of such economy. It will 
be a good time to put General Butler’s money- 
making paper-mill into operation. 

.... We are assured by a reliable Connecticut 
Yankee that Senator Eaton, from that state, will 
positively decline all invitations to speak on 
temperance, in Hartford and elsewhere, during 
the coming recess in Congress. The severe 
strain on bis physical powers, both on the floor 
and on the sofa, during the recent and long-to- 
be remembered night session in Congress, is 
doubtless the reason for this decision. We 
sincerely regret to hear such intelligence, for 
the cause of temperance is very much in need 
of the Senator’s services. 

...-The report of the superintendent of the 
bank department of this state shows a reduc- 
tion in the assets of savings bauks to the 
amount of about five millions of dollars, with 
a corresponding reduction of liabilities and 
with tbe collapse of nine banks during the past 
year. The surplus of the banks has also some- 
what declined. In general these institutions 
make a very good show, and will make a better 
one when a considerable number of such insti- 
tutions that ought never to have existed shall 
disappear altogether. 

.... A correspondent from Sacramento, Cal., 
thinks that the consideration to which a China- 
man is entitled in this country is ‘simply 
that which is due to an animal.”” He believes, 
as he says, ‘in the prevention of cruelty to 
animals”; and, hence, he would give the 
Chinaman this protection and no more, ‘This 
is worse than the old theory of the slaveholder 
in regard to bis Negroes. Generally, he con- 
ceded that the Negro was a man, and entitled 
to at least some protection as such. 


...-Mr. Beard, of Chemung County, the 
Labor Reform member of the assembly of this 
state, is disgusted with Superintendent Pills- 
bury’s work of makiog the state-prison con- 
victs pay their own expenses, because this con- 
vict, labor interferes with the workingman’s 
rights. He is disgusted with the law, for the 
same reason, and would have the state sup- 
port all the convicts in idlevess. That will do, 
Mr. Beard, for this time. One such dose of 
communism is enough. 


....How far the “ Reform” Jews go may be 
judged from the fact that, according to the 
testimony of the sympathetic Reformer and 
Jewish Times, some of their ministers ‘* not only 
disbelieve in miracles, but opeuly deny the 
inspiration of the Bible, boldly abolish the 
doctrine of the Messiah, advocate the abolition 
of the Abrahamic rite, and complacently coun- 
tenance the abolition of the Sabbath observ- 
ance, the Passover, and even the fasting on 
Atonement Day.” , 


.... We have received a communication from 
a correspondent in Massachusetts calling our 
attention to the fact that the language quoted 
by Dr. Atwater as being part of the constitu- 
tion of that state is to be found in the General 
Statutes of tbe state. We have exawined 
these stututes, and find the statement to be 
correct, Dr. Atwater was mistaken in placing 
the language iv the constitution, and we were 
correct in saying that no such language is 
found there. 


....Mr. Jones, the venerable representative 
of Oneida County, in the legislature of this 
state, who, as he says, has been a drinker of 
ale and whisky for sixty years, and was never 
drunk in his whole life, objects to applying the 
word *‘ intoxicating ’’ to these liquors, since any 
man cao drink them without being “intox!i- 
cated,”’ unless he drinks “‘too much.” Just 
here is the rub. Most men who driuk them at 
all will drink ‘*too much.”’ 


....-Connecticut has so amended her divorce 
law that the marriage contract in that state 
may hereafter be dissolved ‘only in cases of 
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tion for three years, seven years’ absence un- 
heard from, habitual intemperance, intolerablé 
cruelty, and imprisonment for an infamous 
crime in the state-prison.”? This list of reasons 
for divorce would seem to be sufliciently 
pumerous. 

...»When Congress met there were seven- 
teen contested election cases to be decided by 
tbe House of Representatives. Four of them 
have been disposed of by seating Democrats in 
every instance, and in three of these cases the 
decision was a fraud against the law and 
against the rights of the people. Thirteen 
cases still remain, with a fair psospect that the 
same kind of fraud will be continued. 


-oslf the Presbyterians of the East, who pay 
nearly all the bills—last year ten thousand 
dollars—for the expenses of the General As 
sembly, really want a reduction in the number 
of members of that most unwieldy body, then 
let them ia their presbyteries vote to take their 
coustitutioval right not to pay any more than 
the expenses of their own representatives. 
That will bring matters to a crisis. 


....Dr. Newman has just been to Oxford, 
after an absence of thirty-three years. But his 
interest iu it bad not lapsed during those years, 
One of the rooms of the Oratory, over which 
he presides, has contained a view of Oxford, 
with this inscription: ‘* Fili hominis, putasne 
vent ossa ista? Domine Deus tu nosti.” Son 
of man, thinkest thou that these bones shall 
live? Lord God, thou knowest.”’ 


....[t is said that a compromise of some sort 
has been made with the Roman Catholics of St. 
Louis, so that fifteen thousand of their children 
have come into the public schools. The read- 
ing of the Protestant Bible has been done away 
with and objectionable selections removed 
from the reading-bouks. School-houses be- 
longing to the Catholics will be bought or 
leased by the city. 

.--sOne of the discoveries of the Utica 
Observer is that Mr. Tilden’s “* fine and delicate 
sense of honor’? is the reason why he refused 
to obey the law requiring him to make an an- 
nual return of his income. He was afraid that 
he would get the estimate too low ; and, hence, 
preferred for ten successive years to leave the 
matter to the discretion of the assessor, with 
the penalty added. 

.... The American Congregational Union has 
made an excellent seleetion in appointing 
William B. Brown, D.D., of Newark, N. J., 
secretary, to sueceed Dr. Ray Palmer, who re- 
tires from the office. Dr. Brown is an enthu- 
silastic, stirring man and will do all that man 
can do for the Society. We trust that its 
friends will rally to its support. 


....A writer to Zhe Interior denies that the 
Reform Club building of Warsaw, I[Il., has a 
bowling alley or a smoking-room, We are 
sorry if it does not have an assembly room 
which will not be too nice to smoke in. The 
trouble with most of our Y. M. C. A. reading- 
rooms is that they are too nice to be attractive 
to working-people. 


....As a slight help to the Cincinnati /n- 
quirer in its assertion that the use of opium 
has greatly increased of late in the Shenandoah 
Valley, we may add that we have heard drug- 
gists in Southern New Jersey say the same 
thing. We should like to see stringent laws 
cowtrolling the use of this worst of all drugs. 


...-Montgomery Blair, having bored the 
Maryland legislature into submission, says 
that, if Congfess will only come to time, be 
will have Hayes out and Tilden in the White 
House withiu the next sixty days. The ex- 
Postmaster-General’s ‘‘if’’ is a pretty large 
factor in the question. 

....According to the pastoral addresses of 
succes sive Episcopal conventions, “‘ gaming,” 
* horse-racing,”’ ‘‘ public balls,” and *‘theaters”’ 
have been declared by the Church to be ob- 
jectionable and have been forbidden to com- 
municants. We trust that this will be remem- 
bered after Easter. 

... The census taken in 1875 of the popula- 
tion of this state shows an increase of four and 
a quarter millions in the last eighty-five years. 
At this rate the population in 1900 will exceed 
six millions, or more than twice the tctal pop- 
ulation of all the colonies at the time of the 
Revolution. 

...-Senators Tourman and Edmunds last 
week openly charged the railway lobby with 
resorting to discreditable devices and tricks 
for the purpose of influencing legislation, and 
added that nobody was lobbying for the rights 
of the people. The statement ought to be in- 
vestigated. 

....It is a little late to repeatit; buta bright 
correspondent of The Presbyterian Weekly 8ug- 
gests that the nineteenth verse of the first 
+ chapter of Hubbakkuk suggests an explana- 
tion of April Fool’s Day. 

. .Why cannot the Presbyterian papers take 
pains to get the Presbyterian pews? We 





adultery, fraudulent contract, willful deser- 


notice that most of them depend on THE IN- 
DEPENDENT for the facts about the trial of Pro- 
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fessor Robertson Smith and keep a week or 
two late in their reports. 

....The number of Congregational miuisters 
which we took last week from The Congrega- 
tional Quarterly should be understood as the 
number in actual service as pastors or acting 
pastors. The total number of all is 3,406, an 
increase of 76. 


...-The bill in the Rhode Island House of 
Representatives giving to married women the 
same rights in respect to property a3 men has 
becn defeated by the casting vote of the 
speaker. Rhode Island is behind the times on 
this subject. 

...- This is the way that Mr. Moody talks in 
his opening meetings: ‘‘We wanta revival of 
righteousness in this country, of honesty, truth, 
and equity, and I would give nothing for a 
mere revival of sentiment, of feeliog, and sing- 
ing.” 

...-Luther thought he had as good a right 
to judge what is the proper canon of Scripture 
as anybodyelse. The book of Esther he re- 
jected because “ it Judaizes too much and has 
in it a great deal of heathenish naughtiness.”’ 


--».We are glad that Secretary McCrary has 
given Mrs. Gilmer a position in the War De- 
partment, whose husband was one of the vic- 
tims of the Kemper County rufiians, as yet 
unpunished by the justice of Mississippi. 

-..-It is generally supposed that the worst 
newspaper fiend isthe one that sends to edi- 
tors tightly rolled communications. Not atall. 

“It is the man who writes on a dozen sheets and 
folds them all separately. 


--eefhe radical Southern Democrats are 
showing their appreciation of Senator Howe’s 
attack upon the President, by ordering a large 
edition of the speech for special distribution 
t the South. 

....Mr. Morgan, the organist, seems to be a 
fixture at the Brooklyn Tabernacle and is 
stronger thaa the board of trustees. It would 
not be strange if he should discharge Dr. Tal- 
mage. 

.... The Congregitionalist seems to be think- 
ing better of Universalism. It says thatit has 
changed more during the last twenty-five years 
than Orthodoxy has. 

...-The Pacific, though a cautious paper, 
thinks that “in the line of rhetoric Dr. Tal- 
mage can compete with Canon Farrar any 
day.” 

.... Bishop Simpson, Methodism’s most elo- 
quent preacher, has been chosen to deliver the 
next course of lectures on preaching at Yale. 

-.-«Lhe Lutheran Standard puzzles us. We 
cannot understand what it means by calling 
Boss Tweed our ‘ favorite orator.” 

.... The Alliance might as well discharge its 
“metaphysical editor.”” He ought to know 
the alphabet of ethics, 


Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HRALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Couzhs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

Dr. Price’s fine Flavoring Extracts of 
Lemon, Orange, Vanilla, etc. impart their 
delicate fresh fruit flavor in whatever they 
may be used. 


CURRIE & CO. 


Tue old and popular dry goods store of 
E. O'Neil, 315 Sixth avenue, has recently 
been taken by Currie & Co., an enterprising 
firm, who are already doing an active and 
prosperous business. The location is most 
desirable, it being in the very center of this 
crowded avenue, which in all pleasant 
weather is thronged with buyers from 
morning till night. Messrs. Currie & Co. 
are successfully seeking to secure a first- 
class family trade from residents of the 
city, and also from the thousands who, liv- 
ing elsewhere, come to New York to do 
their shopping. Their stock embraces 
both staple and fancy goods, and they now 
have on exhibition a fresh supply of desir- 
able dress fabrics of the most popular styles 
and designs, which they are offering at low 
prices—so low that extensive and quick 
sales are being made. Fresh goods are re- 
ceived daily, and it is the determination 
of this house to secure an honorable posi- 
tion in the trade. Give them a call. 


th MAX STADLER & CO., 
} © eminent Retail Clothiers, Broadway and Prince 
Bcet, whose extensive stock of Gentlemen’s ang 

ys Garments, for style, fit, and workmanship, ex- 
= ! any other, at prices astonishingly low, have just 
med @ very pretty illustrated catalogue, contain- 
thi engravings of nearly every style fashionable 
b 5 spring, and alsv much valuable information to 
Tr ers of Boys’ and Gents’ ready-made clothing. 
it 5 book is of espe-ial value to ople who do not 
vein mg BC ae it will ou te paar select 

Oonable apparel at the same low prices 
as if they bought personally, § 
. Sent free to any ad- 

Gress on application. as ° 














GREAT FURNITURE STORE. 





Messrs. DeEGRAAF & TAYLOR have been 
known to our subscribers for nearly or 
quite a quarter of acentury. They havea 
bigh reputation as extensive manutacturers 
and dealers in furniture of every descrip- 
tion. Their business patrons are located in 
every section of the country, and they em- 
brace every class—those who buy at whole- 
sale, to sell again, and those who buy di- 
-rectly for their own personal wants. They 
keep on hand, at all seasons of the year, an 
immense stock and can fill any order at 
short notice. An ocean steamer, a Fifth- 
Avenue palace, or a country cottage can 
alike be fitted and furnished complete from 
this establishment. They have all the fa- 
cilities and the machinery necessary, as 
manufacturers, to produce these goods at 
the lowest possible prices ; and it is be- 
lieved that no house in the country can, in 
any respect, surpass them in any branch 
of their business. They have been located 
until recently on the Bowery. Now 
they occupy a large double store, 47 
and 49 West Fourteenth Street, fifty 
feet by one hundred, five stories high, 
with basement and sub-basement; and every 
part of this immense structure is packed 
full of goods, of the newest and latest styles, 
ana all so arranged on well-lighted floors 
as to be exhibited to the very best advan- 
tage. It would be next to impossible to 
give a full description of this attractive 
establishment or the great variety of goods 
offered. Any person, rich or poor, can be 
fitted out with well-made furniture from 
this stock at the very lowest market prices. 
Elegant parlor suits, library suits, chamber 
suits, in rosewood, black walnut, 
and all other fancy woods, are em- 
braced in their stock. Single pieces 
of furniture for bridal, birthday, and 
holiday presents can always be had 
here. The variety of coverings for 
furniture embraces the richest fabrics 
known in the market, including satins, 
brocatelles, and an immense variety of 
fancy goods of the newest styles and de- 
signs, many of which are believed to sur- 
pass those seen at any other establishment. 
Their stock also embraces pier and mantle 
glasses, cornices, lambrequins, bedding, 
etc. There are thousands of our readers 
in every section of the country in want at 
different times of good, honestly-made 
furniture. It cannot be had at home, and 
it costs a good deal of money to go to New 
York or to any other market to obtain it. 
An order sent to this reliable firm, in nine 
cases out of ten, would be quite as well 
executed as if the buyer was present in 
person. Those in want should give a full 
and minute description of what they want 
and the prices they feel willing to pay. 
They should then enclose the money, and 
leave the rest to Degraaf & Taylor. They 
will see personally that the best goods are 
sent of the kind ordered, and all will be 
packed securely and shipped promptly to 
any destination. They are now filing 
orders to every part of the country and to 
other nations, and they are steadily multi- 
plying their friends and patrons. We 


know the house personally and believe 
they are worthy of the immense patron- 
age they are receiving. .Their advertise- 
ment will be seen elsewhere, and those 
of our readers who contemplate visiting 
New York should cut it out and bring it 
with them, as a guide to one, of the largest 
and best known establishments of the kind 
in the country. 





STATUARY. 


SoME very pretty pieces of statuary may 
now be examined at the well-known studio 
of John Rogers, 1155 Broadway, corner of 
27th Street, this city. Many of the groups 
have a national reputation, and may be 
seen in houses all over the land. Who 
does not remember the *‘ Council of War,” 
“The Union Refugees,” ‘‘The Returned 
Volunteer,” and ‘‘ One Shot More,” studies 
that were all suggested by the late war? 
The designs taken from Washington Irv- 
ing’s ‘story of Rip Van Winkle are remark- 
ably well executed. Besides the many 


other groups that are to be seen, there are 
several larger designs for the lawn. Time 
may profitably be spent in looking at 
scores of other groups. Those who cannot 
visit the studio may send for a descriptive 
circular, which will be mailed free. Price, 
size, and full information of the groups is 








given. 


A POPULAR ESTABLISHMENT. 


TuE formal opening a few days since of 
the immense carpet establishment of Mr. 
Sheppard Knapp, at the oprner of Sixth 
Avenue and Thirteenth Street, two doors 
above his former location, drew together a 
host of friends to congratulate that gentle 
man. Mr. Knapp is well known to the 
carpet trade the country over and his busi- 
ness on Sixth Avenue has been increasing 
of late years so rapidly that he has been 
compelled to move into a large building, 
which is constructed of stone and five 
stories in hight and is really an architect- 
ural ornament to the city. Immense win- 
dows of the largest size plate glass attract 
the eye of the visitor on entering the build- 
ing. The basement extends under the 
sidewalk to the curbstone and is well 
lighted and ventilated. Here you see a 
large stock of linoleum and oil-cloths, of 
every design and grade, varying in width 
from one to twenty-four feet. In this de- 
partment may also be found a large assort- 
ment of mattings, cottage, and ingrain 
carpets. 

On the first or ground floor is a large L, in 
which may be found an endless variety of 
lace curtains, lambrequins, reps, upholstery 
goods, and window shades. This depart- 
ment attracts the particular admiration of 
ladies and Mr. Knapp may safely pride 
himself on the tasteful arrangements of the 
ell. The ingrains and three-plys, with hall, 
stair, and border carpets to match, are 
sold on the first floor and are exhibited in 
every conceivable variety. In the rear are 
the business offices, handsomely construct- 
ed of black walnut, in cabinet design. 

On the second floor the tapestry and body 
Brussels are seen in hundreds of different 
styles. A large assortment of hall and 
stair carpets to match are likewise sold on 
this floor. On the third floor are shown 
the costliest and most beautiful carpets, 
including the velvets, Wiltons, Axminsters, 
Mequettes, and Turkish rugs. Four-fifths 
of these Mr. Knapp himself imports, and sells 
them at very reasonable prices. This floor is 
one of the attractions of the store. The 
cutting department is on the fourth floor, 
and here it is where you see the reserve 
stock or duplicates of carpets on the lower 
floors. A novel feature of the establish- 
ment is the carpet-exhibitor, which consists 
of a simple arrangement of mirrors in such 
a manner that, by placing asingle figure of 
carpet in a certain relative position to the 
mirrors, it duplicates itself many times, so 
that it actually seems to cover the space of 
a whole floor. With such an exhibitor, 
country merchants, with afew samples, are 
as well off as if they carried a large stock 
of carpets. This exhibitor is in the hands 
of merchants throughout the country, who 
order carpets for customers from Mr. 
Knapp. The house of Sheppard Knapp is 
the only one in New York that controls the 
carpet-exhibitor. 

On the fifth floor the sewing is done; 
and here you observe a large number of 
females who are kept constantly employed. 
As no machine could do the work satisfac- 
torily, the sewing isdone by hand. From 
the basement to the fifth floor a large and 
well-constructed elevator is kept constantly 
running, for the convenience of customers. 
In fact, all the improvements of a first-clues 
carpet establishment are noticeable, and 
the polite attention that every purchaser 
receives has always been a striking feature 
of the bouse. An inspection of the build- 
ing is time profitably as well as pleasantly 
spent, and in all purchases customers may 
rest assured that satisfaction is guaranteed. 


Orders by mail will have prompt atten- 
tion. 





SOME BUTTER. 


Horr, Warner & Co., of Wellington, 
Ohio, are the most extensive butter makers 
in the world, using the milk of 9,000 cows 
the present year. During the season of 
1877 they used 17 No. 9 Blanchard Churns, 
made in this city, in their creameries, and 





churned over 400,000 pounds of butter, and 
in one churn over 39,000 pounds. They 
endorse the Blanchard Factory Churn as 
the best they have ever used or seen in 
operation. — Independent Statesman, Con- 





cord, N. H. 


FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 





Sixta AveNvuE, New York, is now all 
ablaze with beautiful spring goods of every 
name auddescription. Such a magnificent 
display in the shop-windows, and on the 
shop-counters, on the shelves and on every 
new device and fixture to make the ex- 
hibition attractive, was never seen in the 
city before. The Elevated Railroad—not 
quite finished yet—is rather an attraction 
than otherwise in this crowded thorough- 
fare. Thousands flock thither to see this 
airy, substantial and symmetrical structure. 
New stores are opening all along this ave- 
nue and it is already one of the most im- 
portant business centers in the city. Con- 
spicuous among the popular firms there is 
that of Messrs. Bluxome & Co., who have 
now their entire spring stock of millinery 
and other goods on sale. The display is 
most attractive, and embraces the newest 
Paris styles of Hats and Bonvets, trimmed 
with most fascinating taste, and with ex- 
quisitely beautiful Flowers, Feathers, Laces, 
and Ribbons. Their stock of untrimmed 
hats is also very extensive, embracing all 
the newest shapes and styles in the market. 
Special notice should be made of the 
excellent stock of Gloves, Parasols, Umbrel- 
las, Silks, Velvets, and French Flowers 
kept by this firm. Orders from every sec- 
tion of the country will have the best pos- 
sible attention from a member of the firm. 
Those of our readers—and there are thou- 
sands of such—who contemplate visiting 
the city from distant places, during the 
spring and summer, should not fail to visit 
this popular establishment. 
ec 


THE WESTINGHOUSE THRESHER. 





THERE was on exhibition at the Philadel- 
phia Centennial Exhibition of 1876 a large 
number of Threshing Machines, and many 
of them, the Westinghouse patent among 
the number, were awarded medals and 
diplomas; but at atrial of Threshing Ma- 
chines which was made at Schenck’s 
Station—and there were quite a large num 
ber of entries made, with a view of com- 
peting for the highest award at this trial— 
there were but few machines present, ex- 
cept smal] ones But the judges made a 
thorough and careful test of all that were 
present; and, as a result, gave the West- 
inghouse Thresher, for steam and lever 
power, the only award that was made on 
large machines at the trial. All other 
awards on large machines were made from 
examinations in the Exhibition buildings, 
without any test whatever. 

These Threshers are made with Vibrat- 
ing Separators and Grain Carriers, instead 
of Endless Aprons and Grain Belts, and 
therefore come under the head of Vibrators; 
the important features being the improved 
construction of the cylinder and concave, 
which are made with wrought-iron bars of 
channel shape, and the very efficient Clean- 
ing Apparatus. 

Besides these machines, this firm man- 
ufacture improved Lever Horse Powers, 
and they have lately introduced a Farm 
Engine, of ten-horse power, whicb, before 
its improvements, received the second prize 
at the State Trial of Engines in November 
last, and which bids fair to rival any 
machine of its kind now in use. 

Messrs. G. Westinghouse & Co, are one 
of the oldest manufacturers of agricul- 
tural implements in the country, and are 
situated at Schenectady, N. Y. 





SHOES. 


Amona the well-known and largely. pa- 
tronized shoe stores in this city that of 
Brooks’, 1196 Broadway, corner of 29th 
Street, stands pre-eminent. The stock is 
large and well-assorted and the prices are 
invariably reasonable. For instance, 
ladies’ fine button boots are selling at from 
$3 00 to $5.00 and children’s shoes as low 
as $2.00. Goods for gentlemen are marked 
at $5.00 and upward. Only the best skilled 
workmen are employed in making these 
shoes and they will certainly give satisfac- 
tion. The Patent Cork Sole Boots and 
Shoes are a specialty. 





Mensman’s Peptonized Beef Tonic is the 
only preparation of beef containing its entire nu- 
tritious properties. Itis notamere stimulant, like 
the extracts of beef; but contains blood-a aking 
force, generating and_ life-sustaining properties. 
Is invaluable in all enfeebdled conditions, whether 
the result of exhaustion, nervous prostration, over- 
work, or acute disease; andin every form of debil- 
ity, particularly when resuiting trom pulmonary 





complaints. It is friendiyand helpful to the most 
Gelicate stomach. CASWELL, HAZARD & CO., 
Proprietors, New York, 
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TO THE MUSICAL PUBLIC. 


In this country the musical public means 
the general public. There is scarcely a 
bome in the land that is not furnished with 
some musical instrument. Every, one 
either plays or else enjoys the playing of 
others. An exception is almost as great a 
marvel as a native-born American who can 
neither read nor write. It is a healthy 
sign that the demand for pianos is increas- 
ing, rather than diminishing, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there have been immense 
numbers sold during the past few years. 
And people now are beginning to use 
greater judgment in the selection of their 
pianos. Instead of buying second-class in- 
struments of irresponsible dealers, they buy 
direct of the manufacturer or of one of his 
acknowledged agents. It is poor economy 
to buy a poor, cheap instrument. Among 
the most celebrated manufacturers of 
pianos in this country is the well-known 
house of Haines Bros., of this city. The new 
improvements that have lately been added 
to their pianos have increased the sale of 
them to a very considerable extent. To 
make a first-class instrument at a reason- 
able margin of profit is the aim of 
this house, and their efforts in this direc- 
tion are now becoming realized. Pur- 
chasers are expressing general satisfaction 
with the Haines pianos. Their new Up- 
right is growing more and more popular, 
and can scarcely be manufactured fast 
enough to meet the demand. The Upright 
takes up much less room, and is a hand- 
some piece of furniture, resembling a beau 
tiful cabinet. No amount of use seems to 
have any tendency to interfere or damage 
any of the improvements which have been 
recently introduced in the Upright. All 
the pianos are warranted for five years, 
and are puirticularly noted for their so- 
called “ singing quality,” so much admired 
by artists and amateurs. The warerooms 
of the Haines pianos are at 145 and 147 
Fifth Avenue, occupying the whole of an 
elegant building in the most desirable busi- 
ness location in the city. Their factories 
are immense buildings on Second Avenue, 
and their lumber-yard, which is near to it, 
covers an acre of ground. We have re- 
cently received the new illustrated cata- 
logue, which contains full, complete, and 
reliable information respecting the Haines 
pianos, which it would be well for all to 
send for who contemplate the purchase of 
a piano. If it is impossible to examine 
these pianos in New York, they may be 
‘seen in- Chicago, Cincinnati, and other 
principal cities throughout the country. 








Spring StyLes GENTLEMEN’S Dress 
Hats ready. Style and texture unsur- 
passed, Fine Silk Hat, $5. BurRkE, 214 
Broadway. 





Dr. Price's Cream Baking Powder 
chemists have decided to be pure and 
healtby. 


A WORD TO CLERGYMEN 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N H. 
Downs’ Etrxrr has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This E1ixir 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
a household friend in thousands of our 
best families. —— physicians use and 
recommend it. ergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 

Henry, JoHNsoN & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 


A WISE DEACON. 

** Deacon WILDER, I want you to tell 
me how you kept yourself and family 
so well the past season, when all the rest 
of us have been sick so much and have had 
the doctors running to us so long.” 

“Bro. Taylor, the answer is very easy. 
I used Hop Bitters in time, and kept my 
family well and saved large doctor bills. 
Three dollars’ worth of it kept us all well 
and able to work all the time; and I will 
warrant it has cost you and most of the 
neighbors one to two hundred dollars 
apiece to keep sick the same time. I guess 
you'll take my medicine hereafter.” See 
other column. 











Buarn’s Prius,—English Remedy for 
Gout and Rheumatism. Box 34 Pills $1.25 
by mail. H. Puanren & Son, 224 Wil- 
liam Street, N. Y. Sold by Druggists. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


WE find that toa few of our new sub- 
scribers a postal-card has been sent stating 
that their subscriptions would expire in 
two weeks. Of course, those of our new 
subscribers who may have received such a 
card will understand that it is an error. 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
40 send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter,or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 














Loomis.—In Detroit, March Mth, 1878, Mr. Charlies 
: Loom\s, aged 56. 

“ Sure the last end of the good man is peace! 
Niunt-dews fall not so gently to the ground, 
Nor wearied, wornout winds expire so soft. 
Behold him in the eventide of life— 

A life well spent! 
Ry unperceived degrees he wears aw 
Yet, like the Sun, seems larger at his setting. sg 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


SsATCHELOR’S gosroeeey hag eee DYB best 

11 the world. The maventet has used this splendid 

tiair Dye for 37 — ith benefit to the hair and no 

injury to his hea fe neoot that it is the only true and 

= Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. Nc 

i peliccus of bad a no idioulous tints; remedies a 
$ 





en 
Biack or Bro Sold and properly applied A 
BATCHELOR’ Wig ‘Factory, No. 16 Bond street, N 
Y. Sold by all druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to appear each hair just toning from the 





skin, the hair being eractly of the same e@ and 
exture as the growing aair. They i 0.0 perfect the 
cannot be detected. Made onl HELOR’ 


celebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 a at.. New York. 


Gentlemen’s Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters. 
Drees, Double Sole, and Cork Sole, at 85 and up- 


Ladies’ fine Button Boots. $3,%3.50, $4, and $5, at 
BROOKS’ 











. 
No. 1196 BRO: ADWAY » corner 29th Bt. 





PI PIANOS ; Another battle on high prices. RAW IN@ 
ronthe monopolist renewed — 

TP See Bor Deates" slatest Newspaper full reply (sent free) (sent free) 
WAR buying P'ano or Organ. Read my latest GANS 


om prices ever given. Address 
AR Dan "1K. Beatty, Washington, N. 5 UEGASS 






COX & SONS, LONDON. 


13 Bist. K HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 
RANCH D + rot 2 WEST 8T., BOSTON. 
ART WORK Woop, STONE, METAL, 
LES, ND STAINED 
EASTER DEC ORATIONS NOW ON EXTIBL’ TION 
STIFFS’ Plain and Decorated Lambeth Ware. 
List of Catalogues on application, 


REMOVAL 
HERMAN WUNDERLICH &:CO., 


tormerly of No. 3 John 8t., have opened their 
NEW ART ROOMS, 
880 and 882 Broadway. 


«*s They peapocttuliy request an inspection of their 
large stock o 


Choice Engravings and Etchings. 





Can be cured by the continued use 
of OSMUN’S COD LIVER OIL & LACTO- 
PHOSPHATE of LIME, acare forConsump- 


tion, Coughs, Bronchitis & all Scrofulous 
diseases, Ask yourdrnggistfor Osmun’s JZ 
Ifhe has not got it, | will, on receipt {ANW7 
~ $5 sendGbottles.C. 4. OSMUN 
18, 7thAve. A. Y. 


SER OIL 








THE OTEA = 
Car ne CARPET. ‘CLEANING 
The Best, pe may The Cheapest. 
Ketablished 1857. 
EVERY IMPROVEMENTSINCE, 


iH | Orders by mail promptly at- 
| tended to. 
paning, W. H. JORDAN, Prop., 


| 437 and 439 West 45th Street. 





MIXED READY FOR USE! 
i LNIVd IWOINAHD V LON 


Z sae 8 , 
WS PLACT LIKE ROE, 
To Preserve and Beautify Your Homes Use 


GUTTA PERCHA PAINT, 


HE BEST PRESERVATIVE EVER USED 
forWood, Iron, Stone or Brick Structures 
FOR INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK. Send 
for Sample Colors and Price Lists (F REE) to 
eh Fit PERCHA PAINT COMPANY, 356 


Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


CARRIAGES. 


aree and Varied Assortment, ineladiog 

Bhoudt AMS “COUPES, LANDAU! AN 

LETT Ks, BERLIN COACHES, FOUR and SLX-PAS- 

SEK CKAW 8, F: 

VICTORIAS, Light EXTKNSIO nd Half-To 
TONS, T and WHITRC HAPEL CARTS, 

ACH, and NEWPORT WAGONS, 

LADIES’ PH ZLONS, Erc., Erc., 


AND MY FAMOUS 
CIRCULAR COMBINATION SPRING WARWICK 
and BUCKINGHAM BUGGIKS, and FOUR-PAS- 
SENGER WARWICKS, with and without top. 


PHYSICIANS’ CARRIAGES in new designs, 
specially adapted to the Profession. 


BEFORE PURCHASING, PLEASE CALL 
AND EXAMINE MY STOCK. 


R. M. STIVERS, Manufacturer, 
144, 146, 148, 150, and 152 E. 31st St, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








S 
> 








with Water and Milk 

Cooler. Best in the 
World. Centennial 
Award meres Insti. 
tute. 1867, 69,71, ’75, "76. 


EY, Manu- 
facuurer, Sh 6th Avenue, 
New York, corner 24d 8t. 


es 
OCEAN STEAMERS. 


LIVERPOOL AND GREAT WESTERN 


STEAM COMPANY (Limited). 
LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN, 


CARRYING THE U.S. MAIL. 


TUESDAY, 
Leaving Pier No. 53 North River. 








WYOMING........ e004... « -+-e0e April 9th, at 10 A.M. 
MONTANA -» April 234, at 10 A.M 
BVADA......00- . April 3th, at 3 P.M. 






RATES FOR PAS ENGERS REDUCED. 


Steerage, $26; intermediate, $40; cabin, $65 to $80; 
according to stateroom, Offices, No. 29 Broadway, 


WILLIAMS & GUION. 


Only Direct Line to France, 


GENERAL TRANS-ATLANTIC 00. 


Between New York and Havre. Pier 42, N. R., foot 
of Morton Street. 


FRANCE, Trudelle, March 20th, 6:30 A. M. 
CRNA DA, Frangent, April 34,6 A. tg 
PEREIRE, Daure, April 17th, 5 Pp, 


PRICE OF PASSAGE IN GOLD oon wine): 
TO HAVRE.—First Cabin, $100; Second Cabin, $65; » 
Third Cabin, $35; steerage, $26, including wine, bed- 
ding, and uten 
L QUIS DE BEBIAN, Agent, 55 Broadway. 











HOTELS, 
St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 


Broadway and llth Street, New York, 
WM. TAYLOR and E. A. GILSON, Proprietors. 


THE CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHESTNUT STREET, CORNER 9th. 


The Favorite Hotel in Philadelphia. 
Unsurpassed in location, appointments, and cuisine. 


Rates, $3.00 to $4.50 per Day. 











Ditwaittt HOUSE, NEw YorK, Bronte, snd and 
Twelfth St. arene lan. Single rooms ‘ic. 

1.50; double rooms, $1.50 to $3. Liberal ecdion 
weekly. Restaurant first-class. GEO. P. HARLOW 
meckiy. (Near Stewart’s store and Union Square). 


Richards House, 
BURY PARK, 
e furniture, } Leann ew | 





Just putt 
throughout. Full view of the Ocean. Two minutes’ 
walk from the Beach. Bath-houses attached to 
house saves guests inconvenience and expense, 
First-class table. Rear an aE and weekly boarders 
canpot do better than addre 

rs. W. L. RICHARDS, Asbury Park, N. J. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A.J. DAM & SON, Prourietors. 











ORDER FROM NEW YORK. 


FASHIONABLE 
CUSTOM 
CLOTHING 


FOR MEN’S WEAR. 


SENT FREE 
to any address. Samples of | 
Cloths and Suitings. Fashe 
ion Plates, with full direc- 
tions for ordering Clothing 


and a oe Goods by 
mail, and obtaining a_per- 
4 4 ne ‘ft, with no risk. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. 


Elegant Suits to Order, $18, $20, and $25. 


Dress Frock Coats to Order, $15 or #25. 


FREEMAN & WOODRUFF, 


Special Discount to Clergymen. 


English Suits. Trowsers to Order, $5 to $8 


vee CLOTHIERS, 
f Broadway, New York. 


Send ie ieameten and give Trial Order. 








THE 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS 


A PRICELESS BOON TO SUFFERING WOMAN. 


any eminent ‘medical men attest the extraordinary y virtue of these Waters in DISEASES 
PEC U AAR TO WOMEN, They have afforded relief in numerous instances of distressing UTERINE 
difficulties, after an entire failure of medical skill and of other noted mineral waters. In the obstructions 
and TCE to which oung Females are subject they are claimed on high authority to be 


NIGH SPE CIFIC. 
R. WM. T. HOWARD. of Baltimore, Professor 
of Maryland, says of them: “Were I called upon 


of Diseases of Women and Children in the University 
to state from what mineral waters I have seen -the 


greatest and most unmistakable amount of good accrue in the largest “nied of cases in a general way, I 
would unhesitatingly say the Buffalo Springs, in Mecklenburg County. ‘dd 
These Waters, in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, can be had at the Springs at $5 per case. 
Springs Pamphlet sent to any address. Both Water and Pamphlets may be had of 


CASWELL, HAZARD & CO., Cor. Sth Avenue and 24th St., New York; 
DR. R. M. HOBBS, No. 119 Atlantic St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SPRINGS OPEN FROM J 


UNE 1st TO OCTOBER ist. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 











A. KIMBALL. Ghana Sup't. 


3 2 See eee ee eee ee RL A ll el 





GREAT OVERLAND ROUTE 


Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific Railroad. 


This Company onthe Ist of May put on 
their populsr line some of the most elegant 
Dining and Restaurant Cars in the 
United States, and the only ones of their 
kind ever built. The best of meals will be 
served forthe actual first cost of 75 cts. 
The Restaurant will furnish meals at a 
stated price per plate, so that all patrons 
can accommodate their appetite to the 
depth of their purse. The best that the 
season affords will always be found in 

these cars, run between Chicago and Omaha. 


a M. SMITH, General Pass. Agent. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


(For week ending Friday, April 5th, 1878.) 


GROCERS’ MAREET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—The market 
has been without spirit or animation and 
only a moderate amount of business has 
been transacted; and at the close yesterday 
the tone was decidedly easier, being dull 
and weak, with quotations unchanged but 
not obtainable. Mild Coffees.—The market 
continues very quiet for all grades, and, in 
sympathy with the market for Rio, show 
perbaps a slight shading off in values. The 
finer grades are still scarce, the supply of 
Padang being extremely small, while there 
is little or no Mocha. There is a moderate 











demand for West India. We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 143{@191¢ 
Santos,Ord.to Choice........ beoseuss 19}4@201¢ 
Po cdccaccdcnsececsess jachus ~-24 @26 
Mocha......... pense dideiweuccecen 27 @274 
Maracaibo.......... ceewhceseuctsecs I71¢@191¢ 
Laguayra............ ipa deeatecuaenes 188{@19 


TEA.—The auction sale of Thursday re- 
sulted in a further decline, which, as a 
matter of course, has not helped the market, 
trade continuing dull, with prices very 
irregular. Though quotations are lower than 
ever before known here, the consumption 
fails to increase to any appreciable extent, 
a fact which may be taken as an unerring 
indication of the widespread and enforced 
economy among consumers. We quote: 


TRYBOMN. ccccccccccccccccceccccccccceeedD @ 50 
Young Hyson......... Niwwecstecsecee Ge  4e 
English Breakfast.............0..-.20 @ 1% 
Uncolored Japan.......... mm & & 
Oolong........ suedenieitecnceccae Gy iE 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar.—There has been 
a fair business transacted; but there is little 
or no change to report in the position of 
the market. Prices are steady. Refined. 
—The market has been fairly active and 
prices have steadily advanced for all grades 
of Softs. Granulated is higher, while other 
brands show an advance and all 
steady at quotations. We quote: 


close 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... T@ 1% 
Harp.—Cut Loaf.......-.... oeeee LOK — 
Crushed....... wean ateoessa 10k@ — 
POWARIOE 665 ctcccceccesecce 984@101¢ 
GAMING Do 6c eccccscccccne - 9%@ — 
WHITE.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 8iK@ 91% 
Steam Refined A............ 8K@ 9 
ExtraC....... asaceese oseee 8KL@ 8H 
YELLOW.—Extra C.............. ooee 8 @ BY 
Other grades, including C... 7 @ 7% 


MOLASSES.—There is a good demand 
for boiling grades of New Crop West India, 
and the market is exceedingly strong for 
this description, as high as 37 cents having 
been offered and refused for 50° test. 
Stocks are small, the quantity known to be 
afloat for this port is limited, and at the 
close prices show a decided upward tend- 
ency. New Orleans.—Supplies continue 
on a very liberal scale, and with a limited 
demand the market is quiet and inactive. 
We quote: 

Cuba, grocery grades..............-- nominal. 
New Orleans, New Crop, fair........ 38 @39 
New Orleans, ae good. .....45 @45 
New Orleans, best...0... @50 


FISH.—Good grades of Massachusetts 
Shore Mackerel are meeting with more in- 
quiry, but the quantity in stock is very 
small. Dry Codd continue to meet with a 
very limited sale, and, with an abundant 
supply, the market is weak. Several 
cargoes of Box Herring areto hand and 
find a limited call. Barrel Herring are in 
ample supply, dull, and weak. We quote: 


George’s Cod, # qtl........... 400 @ 4 25 
Grand Bank Cod ............. 250 @38 00 
Pickled, Scale, @ bbl.........375 @4 25 
Pickled Cod, @ pbl........... 350 @ 459 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore...........2+0002+018 00 @20 00 
No. 2 Shore, new.............. 900 @ 9 50 
No. 8 Large, new...........005 nominal. 
No. 8 Medium, new............ nominal, 
Salmon, Pickled, No. 1., @ bbl.17 00 @20 00 
Herring, Scaled, # box........— 15 @— 
Herring. No.1, # box.........— 11 @— 13 


SALT.—Though the demand for Liver-* 
pool Fine is rather limited, there is suffi- 
cient to prevent any great accumulation of 
stock. Prices, however, show no greater 
firmness, as the several agents are still 


and values generally favor the buyer. We 
quote : 

Turk’s Island, ® bushel.......— 25 @— 27 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashten’s...... 250 @—- — 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands. 100 @ 1 25 
In small bags, 40 ina bbl.....— 64@ 7 
‘a small pockets. 100 ina bbl.— 3 @ = 3h 


GENERAL MARKET. 








ASHES remain dull and nominally 
quoted 44@4%c. for Pots and 6@6%c. 
for Pearls. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour.—The de- 
mand for shipping extras has suffered some 
abatement, and prices, especially of low 
grades, have receded from 10 to 25 cents 
per bbl., without inducing any more in- 
quiry. The receipts continue light; but 
holders are, nevertheless, free sellers at 
the reduction noted, and at the close yes- 
terday the tendency was toward a still 
lower basis. Southern Flour.—The de- 
mand has continued fair, mainly for ex- 
port to the British Provinces and the West 
Indies, and prices are about the same. 
Rye Fiour.—The market remains firm and 
full prices have been obtained. Corn 
Meal has undergone nochange. The de- 
mand continues moderate. We quote: 
Unsound Flour............0.. «eee 4 0@ 6 00 
State Supers ....... ccecceessesere 4 25Q@ 5 OW 
State No. 2.......... eccccccce eoeee 3 OOM 4 00 
BN MN oi cacccdccseucdsdecces - 5 00@ 5 25 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 5 75@ 6 00 

° “ - White...... 6 00@ 6 35 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy..... 5 50@ 6 00 

« New Process...... seoee 7 00@ 9 00 
Southern Flour..... werseencdccaas o COGO Oe 
Rye Flour, per 100 lbs. .....0.-.. 3 50@ 4 2 
Corn Meal, per bbl.. ..........00+. 2 40@ 3 50 


GRAIN —Wheat.—The demand has con- 
tinued fair, both for export and milling; 
but transactions have been restricted by 
the extreme views of holders. This is par- 
ticularly the case with No. 2 Milwaukee 
Spring, the supply of which is nearly all in 
the hands of one or two firms, who offer 
_very sparingly and only at extreme figures. 
Winter Wheat has sold at very full prices, 
both Red and White bringing in some 
cases prices rather above our last quota- 
tions. Yesterday the general market was 
dull and buyers bid about one cent less. 
Quotations are accordingly to some ex- 
tent nominal. Corn.—The demand has 
been fair and the market has ruled steady. 
In some cuses, however, rather better 
prices have been realized, although the 
market yesterday closed easier. lye re- 
mains steady, though less active. Barley. 
—The demand continues moJerate and the 
market steady. Outs are rather lower, 
though the demand has been fair. Beans. 
—Both Mediums and Marrows have been 
slow of sale at nearly the same prices. 
Other kinds are still quiet and nominally 
unchanged. We quote: 


WHEAT: 

White State.......ssececeeesee 1 46 @1 47 
White Western............... - 135 @1 44 
No. 1 Milwaukee, Spring...... 134 @1 35 
No. 2 Milwaukee, “* ....... 120 @ 1 30 
No. 2 Chicago, Oe” cies «hte Gist 
Amber Michigan....... cooeese 13D @1 41 
RYE: ; 

GOB avg ccncnevesees tru «— ea 
Western, ...ccccccccces coccee 8 @ 7% 
Corn: 

Western Yellow, New......... 54 @ 57 
Western White, New.......... 54 @ 58 
OaTs: 

Wt ccccccccccccccccsccsssse SS @ 
MERGE. .cccccccsccccccsscoscsce VBA @ 85 
BARLEY: 

State... cccccccccee cccccccccee CO @ 72 
COBRGIG  s606 ied cide -cecenese 6 @ 9 
BEANS: 

Marrow, New............f.0.b. 150 @ 1 55 
Medium, New.........-...... 1 50 @1 60 
White Kidney, New..........-. 165 @1 70 
Red Kidney, New............. 235 @2 40 
Pea, prime.........seeeseeeeee 165 @1 70 


HAY.—With lighter receipts, conse- 
quent upon the approach of warmer 
weather and an increased demand, prices 
have taken a firmer stand, and no further 
immediate: decline is anticipated. We 
quote North River Shipping, 60@65c.; 
Retail qualities, 70@85c.; and Clover and 
Salt, 40@50c. There is rather more in- 
quiry for Straw, but prices are still favor- 
able to buyers. The quotations are for 
Short and Long Rye 35@50c. and Oat 40@ 





anxious sellers, Bulk finds a%slow sale 


| 50c., cash. 





CATTLE MARKET.—For Beef Cattle 
the market bas been ina very unsatisfac- 
tory condition, with sales possible only at 
concessions. The closing prices show a de- 
cline of fully one-half a cent # Ib. on all 
grades. The sales were at 104¢@11 cents 
for extra to picked Steers, to dress 57 lbs. 
to the gross cwt.; 84@104c. for fair to 
strictly prime, to dress 55@56 lbs.; and 8@ 
8ic. for coarse Oxen and thin Steers, to 
dress 55 lbs, The receipts of Milch Cows 
were small, but sufticient to meet the pres- 
ent limited requirements.. The extreme 
range was $40@$75. Calves ruled dull at 
5@7}c. for poor to prime Veal. For Sheep 
and Lambs the demand was light, result- 
ing in a slight decline. The sales were 
chietly at 54@64c. for ordinary to good 
Sheep, 6§@7 for prime and extra do., and 
64@7tc. for Yearling Lambs. Live Hogs 
continue dull, with a further decline in 
prices, closing at $3.80@$3.90 7 100 Ibs. 
The receipts for the week were 10,450 
Beef Cattle, 59 Cows, 1,300 Calves, 19,300 
Sheep, and 36,899 Hogs. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork.—The Pork mar- 
ket has ruled heavy and prices have favored 
the buyer. Bacoa has been quiet and 
prices are scarcely so firm. Cut Meats re- 
main quiet and nominally unchanged. 
Lird.—The demand for Lard has material - 
ly abated, and prices have favored the 
buyer, without showing any radical decline. 
Beef is in small supply; but, with a limited 


demand, the market remains steady. Beef 
Hams are still dull and nominal. We 
quote: 
BEEF: 
Plain Mess, bbl..... secccesees OO GIS 
Extra Mess...................12 50 @13 50 
Prime Mess, tierce............20 00 @22 00 
Packet, bbl..............2..--14 50 @I15 00 
City Extra & india Mess, tierce.22 50 @27 00 
PORK: 
Mess, Western.... .... «. - 97 @10 
Extra Prime, Western....,.... 650 @9 00 
PHIM MOOR. sic ccccccscceccess 10 50 @13 50 
LARD: 
West. Steam, tcs., pr.,#@ 100 hs. 7 40 @— — 
City prime.............. coceee 13D @Q— — 
Refined...c.cccsccrccsccsescese 8 50 @8 00 
Hams: 
MMM sé cecdccceacccceccecccccce @ GRE 
BONA cnaccusecacctesccscccce co 68 (QUO 
SHOULDERS: 
een aeatestttereseeeee aadees «s 4546@ 4% 
Lt -- gaasane Peer cerect - 44%@ 4) 
Wire ac dccucuaxs cececscee SCM BYE 
Pickled BOGE. osc ciscecsseectsee 5ig@ 61g 


WOOL.—The past few days has wit- 
nessed rather more demand; but the pro 
portions of the sales effected reflect the 
condition of the goods market. Manufac- 
turers continue to purchase quantities bare- 
ly sufficient to carry them from day to day, 
being prompted to such action by the lack 
of life that is manifested in the manufac- 
tured article. Prices still show a yielding 
tendency, but no actual decline can be re 
ported. The California advises are still of 
an unfavorable character to thuse desiring 
supplies, for the small parcels that daily 
arrive in San Francisco are eagerly taken 


at extreme prices. We quote: 
American >.) ere rer 48 5 
| a “> 
“ Massddiscdactaane -—34 @—412 
gece Combing . cocccccsee 42 @—48 
No.1 Pulled........... Kisicasec=ne 25 
Superfine es per ~ 88 
Texas, fine....... ektchetanaias -—22 24 
Texas, coarse...... rece —16 @-19 
Cal, Bp’ Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 25 @—2W 
Cal. 8. +3 Unwashed, fair ...... 22 @—24 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, inferior... 14 @—i8 
Cal. 8. o Unwashed, burry... . 13 —17 

—a 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER. — New is more plenty and 
rather lower. Old is quiet and unchanged. 


We quote: 

State, firkin8.........s.eeee0- mamas 22 @24 
State, tubs, selections.............. 29 @30 
State, tubs, poor to prime.......... - 14 @2%6 
State, tubs, Creamery...........++. 30 85 
Western, tubs, choice............++ 20 @22 
Western, Creamery.........-..++ .. 33° @85 
Western, firkius, choice............ 13 @l4 
Western, firkins, good to prime..... 10 2 


CHEESE.—The market is a shade firmer, 
but prices are unchanged. We quote: 


State Factory, fancy..........-.+.+6- 13 @— 
State Factory, good to fipe.......... * aio 
State oo fair to g a: aiuaecaces 

State Dairies Qictace sééuenbadedes a 

Western Toaeen, cholce...-. “biel 3 
Western Factory, good to prime.. - 8 @l0 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 6 @ 7 


EGGS—The market is steady and prices 
unchanged. We quote: 


Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 11 @12 
State and Pennsylvania............ 10 @l 
Western and Canadian, choice...... — @I10 





FRUITS.—Domzsric Drizp.—In Apples 
there is no change to note. The sales are 
confined to small lots. For Peeled Peaches 
there is more inquiry, but no advance in 


prices. Small Fruits, except Cherries, dull 
and nominal. We quote: 

Apples, State, new........0. .--.... 3 @8 
Apples. Western...... etna dca wed {OA 
Apples, Southern. ............0006- -6 @R 
Peaches, peeled, prime........ csccee © Gem 
VOGGHGS, UBPECIER sc cccce cecccecces 8Y%@ 4 
Blackberries............ odecenesle OG 
FR occ cccs detasdsaaaccuaese cvcee 9 @ID 


POTATOES are steady, with the demand 
moderate. Prices aresomewhat lower. We 


quote: 

Potatoes, State, Peerless, @ bbl.1 12 @1 2 
« State, Rose, .......0. 150 @2 00 
b Peachblows........... 200 @2 2% 


SEEDS.—The season for Clover is fast 
drawing to a close; reflected on the market 
by the limited demand that at present pre- 
vails. Some few export orders for small 
parcels are here; but the limit is 7 cents 
for choice, Timothy is exceedingly dull, 
but steady. Flax is without demand. We 
quote: 

Clover, Western,1876,prime, perlb. 7 @ 7 
Timothy,good to prime,per bush.1 15 @l 40 
Red Top, per sack, 5 bushels ....1 75 @2 00 
Flaxseed, Western, rough..... 150 @ — 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





z3 









Per le 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st, $55 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Stockbridge Manures : 
** Cora, per acre. 20 00 
” s Potato, “ 10 00 
“ “e Oat, “ 9 00 
“ “ Rye, “ 10 00 
bs - heat, “ 15 00 
" ‘* Grass, top-dress, 
DOF ACTE...... 10 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
we” re 37 00@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 38 oo 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 36 00@ 39 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 34 31 oo 86 50 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone....... & 33 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 30 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s Sun Gus’o 30 33 00 
“Acid Phosphate 30 82 00 
6 “ Pure Bone Meal 83 35 00 
< ** Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.. - + 38 00@ 40 00 
Mauhattan Blood Guano.......- 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car load) ...... cesses 50 00 
Mattield Fertilizers (car-load 
WR accacasancnaaa wananade 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 85 00@ 40 00 
Quinnipiac Pure D.G@.Fish Guano. 3% 00@ 42 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 380'@ 420° 
Quinnipiac Fish and Potash.... 30 00(@ 35 00 
Seems Crude Fish (in bbls).. 17 00@ 20 00 
armers’ Bone & Fer. Co. ( Phil.) : 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 44 00 
High-grade SONY a ere keee 39 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 82 00 
Ground Raw Bone............- 42 00 
ONIN ices dacs cctcacceccscns 40 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p.c.)... 15 18 00 
WIMMIGNs DOR COM <6 csiccccccccecee 9 00 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p.c.), per | lb. 8&%{c.@ 93¢c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), ee 4c 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.),  2c.@ 2c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 4c.@ 4\%c. 
Sulphate of Sager, per lb.... 444c.@ Sige. 
Dried Blood, per Ib Weegaccseacqas 2 . 3 ¢ 
BG wiee.  ccccsacecedeus 2 8 « 
J.B. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. 36 Xia 40 00 
J. B. Root’s Fine Bone.......... 45 » 50 00 
J. B. Root’s Phosphate.......... 40 45 00 





TEAS REDUCED, 


OUR TERMS ARE bine — 
Send for our New Reduced Price- 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COmPANy. 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 4i and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 





r nr) —The choicest in the wate nee 


S. prices—Largest Com yin Am 
staple article—pleases de ened Pon me ti 
increasing—Agen:s wanted every where—best indu 
mentee Wi waste time—send for Grepien 3 
WELLS, 43 Vesey 8t., N. ¥ Box 1287 


Per Mowrns and Expenses’ 
100: Commission ton few goed Ww sie EARLY 
ontract 
° NG. ©, 
a TY LI Sarkahy tee 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


ben quality WASH BL en and most liberal / oe 
D. 8. WILT BERGER Froprieto 
233 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 











WATER WHEELS. 


THE UNEQUALED JAS, LEFFEL DOUBLE 


PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 
STEAM ENGINES, STEAM BOILERS 
SAW, FLOUR AND GRIST MILLS, 
MACHINE MOULDED MILL GEARING 
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COSTUMES. 
Amold, Constable & Co, 


have now on Exhibitiona Large and Choice Selec- 
tion of the Latest 


PARIS NOVELTIES 


their Own Well-known Manufacture 


IN EVENING AND RECEPTION DRESSES, 
VISITING, CARRIAGE, AND PROMENADE 
SUITs, 

MANTLES, CAPES, AND WRAPS, ETC., ETC. 


Broadway, comer {9th St. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


DRESS GOODS 


AT RETAIL. 


TH FINEST STOCK OF CHOICE AND EXCLU- 
SIVE STYLES TO BE FOUND IN THE CITY 
AND AT THE 


LOWEST PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co,, 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 


SHAWLS 


and Carriage Wraps. 








Spring Styles. 





Stock now complete, comprising all the choice 


NOVELTIES 


introduced this season. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 


Financial, 


A MERCHANT'S REVIEW OF THE 
SITUATION AND THE PROSPECT. 











A CLEAR and succinct statement of the 
present condition and the prospects of the 
trade and commerce of this port has been 
made by Mr. William Libby, of the firm of 
A. T. Stewart & Co., to The Commercial 
Advertiser, The general argument he ad- 
vances is to the effect that New York will 
probably never be rivaled by any other city 
in America as an entrepot. No other city 
has the natural advantage of ready access 
to the ocean, with a harbor of great extent 
and perfect safety. Boston harbor, which 
is the next best, is far more difficult of navi- 
gation. Philadelpbia cannot overcome this 
natural advantage by any outlay of capital 
No other city has equal advantage for the 
distribution of goods. New York touches 
all parts of the continent by rail, steamer, 
and canal. No other city has half the 
capital invested in commercial interests that 
is employed here. Philadelphia has not 
one-fifth, probably not one-tenth of the 
amount. New York imports 64 per cent. 
of the total national importation, and ex- 
ports about 48 per cent. of the total nation- 
al exports. Ail the drummers in the world 
cannot drum out these fatal figures. New 
York cannot be undersold. 

You may get a bale of cotton cheaper in 
New Orleans, or a cask of rice cheaper in 
Charleston, or a hogshead of tobacco 
cheaper in Louisville, or a barrel of flour 
cheaper in Baltimore. Yet all these nat- 
ural products are exported from New York 
in vast volume. But no city on the coast 
can compete with New York in imported 
fabrics, for two reasons: first, because 
New York imports ten times as much as 
any other city. Second, because New 
York has eloser relations with the ultimate 
sources of supply thao any other city. 

There are twenty essentially foreign houses 
in New York for one in any other city in 
America. The tariff question is regarded 
by Mr. Libby as too far reaching for super- 
ficial debate, It is not possible, he says, 





to tell with any great degree of accuracy 
what effect positive Free Trade would 
have upon the prosperity of the country. 
The great defect in tariff legislation hith- 
erto is to be found in the lobby. Parties 
have been assessed for the good of rings, 
and sometimes even of individuals. One 
abstract proposition will always be true: 
to wit, that it can never be economical for 
@ pation to force its citizens to pay more 
than value for such articles as are neces- 
sary. And yet the concrete application of 
this verity is extremely difficult. Twenty- 
five years ago this very question divided 
the country into two great parties, and of 
the millions that argued pro and con upon 
this topic there were not one hundred 
men who were able to grasp the under- 
lying principles. 

Activity in manufactures cannot revive 
business. Nothing revives business except 
activity in sales. You cannot sell com- 
modities that are not wanted (says Mr. 
Libby) and you cannot create the wants. 
In 1863-4 everybody wanted everything 
that abundant paper could buy. In 1876-7 
very few people wanted anything except 
necessities. Of course, this does not apply 
to the rich, who can afford to gratify luxu- 
rious tastes; but the vast majority of our 
sovereigns are not rich, and these are the 
buyers. The improvement in American 
manufactures has been very great in the 
past twenty years; but this does not ac 
count for the great decrease in American 
manufactures. In 1872 New York alone 
imported $426,000,000. In 1876 New York 
imported $279,000,000. There was no im- 
provement in American skill in this inter- 
val to account for the enormous difference. 
Men that bought two coatsa year in 1872 
only bought one in 1876; and that is not 
yet worn out, and it is highly probable 
that it will last through 1878. Inflation 
cannot be beneficial, under any circum- 
stances. It is possible by inflation to make 
a temporary prosperity; but, in the nature 
of the case, there must come a dismal settle- 
ment. It is exactly like eetting one’s 
house on fire on a cold night. One may be 
quite warm for an hour or two; but will be 
still colder when the fire goes out. The 
business outlook for the coming year is not 
so flattering as the newspapers seem to 
teach. There can be: n®% assured pros- 
perity while the country is below the rank, 
and no country can occupy the front rank 
while oppressed with an incontrovertible 
currency. And this will answer your 
question touching the effect of specie pay- 
ment upon the commerce of the country. 
The main point (indeed, the only point, in 
the last analysis) is the fact that specie is 
the only recegnized basis of value in the 
civilized world. Whatever is not metallic 
is fictitious inthe shape of currency, and 
no country can prosper under legalized 
fiction. The talk about the ‘‘ enormous 
resources” of America is only wind, so 
long as America cannot produce a gold 
eagle for every ten-dollar greenback. For- 
eign markets are not affected at all by our 
silk and woolen manufactures. There is 
no foreign demand for American silks. All 
that we can do, under existing cireum- 
stances, is to lessen the demand for foreign 
fubrics, by producing equal goods at lower 
cost, 





MORTGAGE TAXATION. 


A BILL has been passed by the Senate 
of this state which provides the following 
modification of the law in respect to mort- 
gage taxation: 1. That, in assessing real 
estate on which there is a mortgage lien, 
the amount of the lien shall be deducted 
from the assessed value of the property. 
2 That any false statement as to the amount 
of this mortgage lien, made by the owner 
of the property, with the intent to deceive 
the person making the assessment, shall be 
a misdemeanor, rendering the party liable 
tofine orimprisonment. 3. That mortgage 
liens on real estate shall be assesbed sepa- 
rately, and, if the tax is not paid by their 
holders in thirty days after the tax-roll 
goes into the hands of the collector, then 
the tax shall be collected from the estate, 
and be deducted from the interest or prin- 
cipal of the liens when they shall become 
due and payable. 4. That persons owning 
mortgages so uassessed shall have the 
amount deducted from the assessment of 
their personal property at the place of their 





| residence. 5. That the mortgagor and the 
mortagee may in the mortgage stipulate 
that the former shall pay the tax on the 
mortgage lien, and that such stipulation 
shall be binding on the parties. 6. That 
the provisions of the act shall apply to 
corporations, as well as to individuals. 


the taxation of mortgages altogether; but 
to provide against what is equivalent to 
double taxation. And in this respect the 
bill is certainly an improvement upon the 
present law. As the law now stands, the 
owner of the mortgaged property is re- 
quired to pay the entire tax, just as he 
would be if there were no mortgage lien 
upon it; and at the same time the holder 
of the mortgage is required to pay a tax 
upon it as personal property. This is real- 
ly double taxation, and is alike unjust and 
impolitic. The law, as it would be under 
the operation of this bill, imposes the 
mortgage tax on the mortgage holder, and 
deducts the same amount from the tax of 
the owner of the property, by deducting 
the amount of the mortgage from the 
assessment of the real estate. 

If the legislature is not prepared to 
abandon the whole idea of mortgage taxa- 
tion, then we hope that it will go so far as 
to pass the bill, which has already been 
adopted by the senate. The law as it now 
is involves practically a great blunder in 
legislation, while it is unjust to taxpayers. 
It virtually makes a piece of property 
worth $10,000, with a mortguge ot $5,000 
upon it, pay a tax on $15,000, which is to 
all intents and purposes double taxation on 
the same property. If the holder of a 
mortgage is taxed on its amount, then 
justice requires that this amount should be 
deductcd from the assessed valuation of 
the property on which the owner pays a 
tax, and that both should not pay a tax on 
what is really the same property. 





ALMOST A MISTAKE. 


Tue legislature of Minnesota liked to 
have committed a very serious mistake, and 
but for the keen-sightedness of the senate 
would have done so. The house of rep- 
resentatives passed a bill which provided 
that persons being sued by the state for 
moneysalleged to be due to it might offset 
the claims of the state by any claims which 
they could show against it. This seems 
fair and equitable on its face, and would 
have left it to courts of justice to decide 
upon the existence and validity of both 
classes of claims. 

It happens, however, that Minnesota has 
for years repudiated some of her state 
bonds issued in aid of railroad construc- 
tion; and if the bill had been adopted by 
the senate just as it was passed by the other 
house, and the governor had signed it, 
without seeing the trap, then the holders of 
these bonds would have been privileged to 
present them in payment of taxes or other 
dues to the state, and thus the question of 
their validity might have come before the 
courts, and possibly these courts might 
have decided that the bonds were a good 
offset against the claims of the state against 
their holders. The senate has the credit 
of this sbarp discovery, and of Saving the 
state from what was almost a mistake, 
thereby illustrating the wisdom of vesting 
the legislative power in two houses, and 
notin one. There is a pretty good chance 
that what one fails to see the other will see. 

Minnesota may thank her stars that she 
had a senate sufficiently sagacious to see 
all the bearings of this offset business; and, 
having had one very narrow escape, she 
must hereafter elect men to the legislature 
who will not, by any loose language or in- 
felicitous expression, put her in peril of 
paying these repudiated bonds. The hold- 
ers have them on hand, and will grab at 
the first chance of getting anything for 
them. A word to the wise is sufficient. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS has undergone no essential 
change. Theconsumptive demand in some 
departments shows slight improvement ; 
but the home trade generally keeps on the 
economical tenor of its ways. The mer- 
cantile failures that are daily occurring are 
a great hindrance to business. They have 
unsettled confidence to such an extent that 





credits are more closely investigated than 


The object of this bill is not to repeal | 





ever before, and both buyers and sellers 
are exceedingly cautious in all transactions 
The export trade continues large, though 
the uncertainty of the situation in Europe 
keeps the markets for produce feverish and 
unsettled. 

RESUMPTION.—The Secretary of the 
Treasury has held another conference with 
the Banking and Currency Committee of 
Congress, on the practicability of resuming 
specie payments at the time appointed by 
the Resumption Act. He expressed his de- 
termination to bring the country to a specie 
basis ; and, to accomplish this, intimated 
that he would employ every means at his 
command, even to the modifying all pre- 
conceived plans, if he sees they are un- 
likely to effect the object in view. 

MONEY MARKET.—The inauguration 
of the export movement in gold, together 
with the changing of large amounts of 
stocks from parties who were carrying on 
time loans to those who were borrowers on 
call, has created great activity. Money is 
in sharp demand and the market is more or 
less feverish and unsettled. The amount 
of capital offering has been somewhat 
lessened, by reason of recent large invest- 
ments in Government bonds that have been 
returned from Europe, and taken at the 
prevailing low prices by the home market. 
The feeling at the close on Saturday was a 
trifle easier than has prevailed during the 
week, With Government bonds as collat- 
eral, the rate has been 6to7 percent. With 
stock securities the rate has ranged from 7 
per cent. to 7 and a bonus of 1-32 per day, 
closing at 7 per cent. Discounts are not 
particularly active. We quote prime en- 
dorsed paper of short date nominal at 5 
per cent.; first-class single names at 6 to 7 
per cent. : 

THE LONDON MARKET has been less 
active. Early in the week there was a 
sharp decline in consols, but nearly a full 
recovery since. United States bonds close 
strong and advancing. American railway 
securities were quiet. Bar silver is 5414 
pence the ounce, English standard. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign exchange has 
been dull and depressed. The rates are 
something lower and the business has 
been light. The weakness is thought to be 
only temporary and is due to the increase 
in the supply of cotton bills. The closing 
price was 4.861¢ for bankers’ sixty-days 
sterling bills, and 4.89 for demand. New 
York exchange was quoted on Saturday at 
the places named as follows: Savannah, 
buying at 1-16 premium, selling at } pre- 
mium; New Orleans commercial 3-16, bank 
par; St. Louis, 90 premium ; Chicago, 50 
premium; and Boston, par. 

SILVER.—The week has past with 
nothing of interest to notice. We quote 
bar silver at 11914 to 11934; trade dollars, 99 
to 994; halves and quarters, 99 to 998. 

GOLD is dull and lower. Holders are 
paying full rates to carry their balances 
and a large amount of money is used for 
this purpose. There is no export demand 
at present. The opening and highest price 
was 101}; the closing and lowest 100%. 

STOCK MARKET.—Speculation at the 
Stock Exchange has continued active and 
has resulted in a higher range of values for 
the entire list. The brokers, however, can 
only sell to each other, because the public 
takes no interest in the matter. Michigan 
Central stock is in better. request and 
higher, because of its restoration to the list 
of roads paying dividends. The St. Paul 
and Northwestern shares were conspicuous 
in the dealings of the week, with Western 
Union strong and Pacific Mail active. 
Coal stocks were higher at the close. 

The following will show the range of 
prices during the week: 

Open- High- Low- Clos- 
ing. est. est. ing. 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.... ......... 20% 21 20% «20 


Chicago and Northwestern. 45 499% 45 47% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 70% 73% 270% 861K 


C., R.1., and Pacitic. -. 108% «108% 108% 103% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy..1014% 1038 101g = 102! 
Col., C., and Ind. Cen....,... 4% 4% 8x 3% 
CO, Cn, Op OE Ten. 002-52 cece . BW 30 29% = 294 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. . 77 T%% («4 76 
Chicago and Alton..... .... 73% j%@’x 72 72% 
Chicage and Alton, pref..... 99% 99% 9% 9% 
Consolidation Coal.......... 25 25 25 24% 
Canton.... — seecceee -ecvece - -- _ M4 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 55 554 OB 55% 
Delaware and Hudson ..... My «(55K OBO} 
Express—Adams..... ......+ 1014 101% 101g «(LOL 
American. ....48% 48% 48% 49 
United States..... 51 51 51 506 
Wells, Fargo & Co. 89 89 89 90 
BBrl©, ...... cevccescccccccvesees 10% 10K 10% «= 10% 


Harlem,,.....+..++6: btbewenter TC ee ne CM act 
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Han. and St. Jose pa bik: 2 11x tt 
Han. and St. Joseph, 26 
Minois Central ..,.....+..seeee 7534 
ake Shore...... 66 
Michigan Centrai. 68% 
Morris and Essex. Tihs 
Mil. and St. Paul 46% 
Mil. and St. Paul, pfa 2° 
N.Y. ventral wasenaneee «+106 106% 
x. + Centra 16K 1% 16% 
.N. HH. aid Hart....... a 158% 
Sito and Mis ae we 0 8% 9X 
Ohio and Miss p 18% 1b5X¥ _ 
acitic Mail a 22% 20% 2044 
anama sic _ — 125 
Pitts. and Fort Wayn 921 92 91% 
Rennsselaer and Sar - — “4 
Quicksilver.. 1844 18 17 
Quicksilver, pref _ 30 
St. Louis andl. M 8 1% 8 
St. Louis, K. C p - a N.. : 5 4% 4hy 
St. Louis. K.C., and N., pret. 23 23 23 23 
St. Louis and ie Francisen. 2% 2% 2% _- 
Wabaen......ccccscces i 20% «8618 19% 
Union Paci€ic............0e.00 69 68 67% 
Western Daten ‘Telegraph, 19% 83% 79% 8 8682K 


RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The follow- 
ing reports of gross and net earnings have 
been recently published: 

CHICAGO, BURLINGTON, AND QUINCY RAILROAD. 


——~Month of February.———-—— 
Gross E ear ao 80 Expenses. Net Earnings. 
$9il 








OO Sccwnganed 150 36 $569,454 56 $341,695 80 
WOO évexewviek 871,768 46 588,176 78 833,591 68 
Increase..... $39,381 90 $31,277 78 $8,104 12 
KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
Nov. 2\st, = 
, 1878. Feb, ‘28th, 

Gross Earnings.,......... ait ‘995 06 $4 4,060 Nt “40 
Expvenses......... -» 138,962 79 _ 2 Al 415,180 | 180 33 
Net Earnings.... $34,032 27 rer 645, 5,107 | 0 





CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, AND ST. PAUL RAILROAD 








March. “oe = Teck. Month. Jan, lst—M’ch 3ist. 

eee $219,¢ $653,009 $2, oy 
137 eenne - 163, 9 468,510 _1,248,00 

Increase... $55,217 $194,490 $788 459 

MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 

For the month of March, 1878 .............. $578,431 94 

For the month of March, 1877.... .......... 584,212 60 

BNGFONNG ss decacccecvce savecees duc aneees $44,219 25 


8T. LOUIS, KANSAS ee! AND NORTHERN RAILWAY 
MPANY. 


March Ist to 3lst, 1878. Nibteageies seouknaeunees $299,825 22 
OIG BOC iviencccccecestentevcaestveseesse. << _ FO M8 00 
FHiCEGURS ID TOTO Sic cevccecdsctccesccscisuse “$20,707 22 


RAILROAD DIVIDENDS.—The direct- 
ors of the Michigan Central Railroad Com- 
pany, after examining the accounts for the 
year ending Dec. 31st, 1877, have declared a 
dividend of 2 per cent. on the capital stock, 
ptyable on the first day of June. The 
transfers will close on May 15th, both for the 
dividend and for the annual election in the 
fourth week of June, The company has 
paid no dividend since January, 1873. The 
large floating debt incurred by the former 
management in the extension of the com- 
pany’s branch lines has been paid off under 
Mr. Sloan’s administration, and there will 
= ————— in hand after paying the divi- 
de 

RAILROAD BONDS continue in good 
demand, but with some irregularity in 
prices. 

The St. Paul issues were the most prom 
inent, I. and M. Division selling at 994. 
Sinking funds were active at 965,@963; 
and 73-103 sold at 103. The Northwest 
gold consols were steady at 97@97%. The 
various issues of the Pacific roads were 
generally steady, Central firsts selling at 
10534 and Union firsts at 10534 ; but the 
Union Pacific sjnking funds fell to 9334. 
Canada Southern debentures sold at 67, 
and Michigan Central 7s at 11014. 

The original first mortgage bonds for 
$1,400,000 of the Syracuse and Bingham- 
ton Division of the Delaware and Lack- 
awanna having fallen due, the mortgage 
has been renewed for $1,750,000, to cover a 
second lien soon to fall due, aud the whole 
of the bonds taken by Messrs. Morton, 
Rose & Co., of London. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad was 
sold on Tuesday at auction for $2,750,000. 
It was bought by A. 8. Hatch, of New 
York, as chairman of the Committee of 
Purchase and Reorganization, consisting 
of A. S. Hatch, C. P. Huntington, A. A. 
Low, and John Castree, of New York, and 
Isanc Davenport, of Richmond, for them- 
selves ani others. The purchase was made 
in pursuance of a plan of reorganization, in 
which over nine-tenths of the bondholders 
under Chesapeake and Ohio mortgages 
united. Asthe privilege of joining in the 
purchase will probably still be extended to 
the remainder, participation in it by such 
bondholders will be practically unanimous. 

STATE BONDS have been without im- 
portant feature, though Louisiana consols 
made someimprovement. Missouri funded 
63 of 1894 or 1895 sold at 109, New Tennes- 
sees at 36, Louisiana consols at 76, and 
District of Columbia 3 65s at 7434 

GOVERNMENT BONDS are still im- 
ported from Europe at a considerable 
profit. The amount imported since the 
meeting of Congress is estimated at fully 
$100,000,000, the estimate being based on 
the trade balances during the same period. 
The market here continues strong, though 
the sales at the Exchange are lighter. 
Small orders for the new 4-per-cent. bonds 


during the month of March amounted to 
$2,600,000 through the First National 
Bank of this city alone. The closing 
quotations - as follows: 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
U. 8. Cur’ Ge... UB U8 118% U. 8. 10-408 p.....1055% 105% 
U.S. 6s Bir... 8. 10-403 cp... 1055 105% 
U. 8. 6s ’81 ep. Wis ior U 8. 58 22.104% | 105 
U. S. 68 °65 n. r.104 04%) U.8 Be 8 oe 104% * 104% 
U. 8. 68 °65 oo ae (9 S.43s'91 r. 1033 10356 
U.S. 6867 r | 107% Wwe! G- U.S. 48 91 cp..103% 103% 
U. 8. 68 ’67 ep.” 107% 8. 48 1907 r....100% 100% 
U. 8. 6s "68 r,. «1K Hox: 8. 4s 1907 cp’ 100% 100K 
U. 8. 63 68 ep... 109% 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $346,015,850 in United 
States bonds to secure national bank circu- 
lation, and $13,453,000 to secure public 

deposits. United States bonds deposited 
for circulation during the week, $293,500. 
United States bonds held for circulation 
withdrawn during the week, $513,900. 
National bank circulation outstanding: 
currency notes, $320,938,499; gold notes, 
$1,482 120. 

Receipts of national bank-notes for the 
week, as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year: 





New York.,..... eeecccccses $1,375,000 eter 0 
Boston....... 203, 464,000 
Philadelphia ae 5. 101,000 
Miscellaneous. 584,000 
Total 0.0.2... -.a2.83,796,000 $2.036,000 
THE TREASURY STATEMENT. — 


The statement of the condition of the 
Treasury April 1st contains some import- 
ant points. The net decrease of the debt, 
less cash in the Treasury, has been $2,313, - 
614.77 since the last statement. ‘The total 
amount of coin in the Treasury is $138,- 
357,608.14, which is an increase of $7,039,- 
552. The coin, less the coin certificates, 
is $80,874,208, and, after deducting the in- 
terest due and unpaid and the coin held 
for called bonds, the available amount is 
$68,525,732. 

THE BANK STATEMENT is quite un- 
favorable, showing a heavy falling off in 
legal tender and specie, together with a 
large decrease in deposits. The movement 
for the week results in the loss of $3,506, - 
500 in surplus reserve, the banks now hold- 
ing $12,056,000 in excess of legal require- 
ments. 

The following is an analysis of the bank 
totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week : 






April 6th. Comparisons. 
Loans. ne . 941,800 
Specie..... 2 146,90) 
Legul-tender 2,788,400 
Total regerve.. 4 ,989.500 
Deposit® ...... ae 5,715,200 
——— required, 1,425,800 

oe ar se 5065) 

‘ure UlAtIOD......cee-eee 1Y, 914, G00 Inc.. ..... 32,300 


CITY BANK STOCKS were quiet. The 
latest quotations were as follows: 


























Bid, Asked, Bid. Asked. 
America,... .... 130 «(140 mp’s’ & apa 195 
Am’can Exch = anhattan...... 14 
Brew’s’ & Gro’. 48 |Mercantile.,.... a 
16 erchants’ 110 
— !Mer. Exchange. it 80 
— |Metropolitan... 120 _ 
112 }Nassau.. ...... 80 8 
: 764 — |New York...... — 108% 
Corn Exchange. — 125 |North Rive -— 8 
First National. 270 — ww — 
Fourth Nat’al.. — 100 -_— 6 
Fifth Avenue., 220% — |Phen . - 8 
Greenwich ... 8 — Republic — &§ 
Grocers’ ,...... — 71 ees —- & 
Hanover....... — 10 Uni MD sews. esses 7140 150 





U.S. FOUR PER CENT. BONDS. 


We are prepared to furnish the new United States 
four per cent. bonds, coupon or registered, in all 
denominations. for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, ‘at 
the Government subscription rate, or at the current 
market price, if more favorable to the purchaser. 
Payment will be received in gold, or its equivalent 
in currency, at the market price of gold at the time. 

By purchasing the bonds direct from us, investors 
will avoid the formality of a subscription and the 
purchase of gold with which to make payment, and 
receive their bonds at once. 

Weare also prepared to furnish, at the lowest mar- 
ket rates, ail other issues of Government bonds, tor 
immediate delivery, or to buy them, in exchange 
tor the four per cent. bonds, or for cash. 

All marketable stocks and bonds bought and sold 
on commission. 

Gold, gold coupons, and 
bonds bought at best rates. 


We bave published a pamphlet containing the in- 
formation which investors desire about Govern- 
pone b onds, copies of which can be had upon appli- 
cation. 


FISK & HATCH, Bankers, 
5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 
OLD AND TRIED. 

Bonds, Stocks, SAVINGS BANKS EVEN prove brit- 
tle reeds. e old CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
Y stands unmoved amidst the storm. 
wish sweestanegie ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
fae t address, for circular. “ACTUARY of 
Kansas, Missouri, and Central IWinois Loan Agency, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 


NOVER 


‘Fire Insurance Co. 


120 Broadway, Corner Cotes Street. 


Capital paid in, 1 000 00 
Reserves for ail Ttapiltiies; inéluding a 


yt $33 888,458 £3 - 
sorte re 


“called” five-twenty 
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STRAW GOODS, 
BLUXOME & (0. 


Sixth Avenue and 2Ist Street, 


J. A. BLUXUME, 8.@. HARRIS, 
RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCE 


that they will exhibit during the week a MAGNIF- 
{CENT ASSORTMENT OF 


TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED 
Bonnets and Round Hats, 


both of PARISLAN and DOMESTIC DESIGN, for 
LADIES, MISSES, and CHILDREN, Also CHOICE 
SELECTIONS of FINE 


French Flowers, Feathers, Pompons, 
Ribbons, Silks, Velvets, and Satins, 
in fact, everything pertaining to FINE MILLI- 


NERY, all of which will be offered at very attractive 
prices,’ 


PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS. 


oe attention is directed to our finely-selected 
most superior stock of 


LADIES! and MISSEs’ PARAsolé and 
UN UMBRELLAS, 


comprising all the newest mt... Vienna, and Do- 
mestic Styles. Ladies, after inspecting our stock, will 
be convinced that it 

CANNOT BE mUUAL ED Se to QUALITY AND 


OUR KID CLOVE 


MUST BE SEEN TO BE APPRECIATED. 
THE BEST GLOVE FOR THE LBAST MONEY. 


All the newest Spring shades—Operas, Black, and 
bday A gees By four, and six buttons, at T5c., 
95c., $1.25, and $1.45, 
Don’t fail wo examine. 


BLUXOME & CO., 
Sixth Avenue and Twenty-first St. 


EVANS, PEAKE & C0, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS, 


380 AND 382 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
DEPARTMENTS: 

Domestics, Dress Goods, 
Prints, Hosiery, 

Notions, Woolens, 
Flannels, Suits of Every 
Shawls, Variety, 


White Goods, 
Cottonades of Every Description. 


LUPIN’S 


CELEBRATED FABRICS, 
IN ALL THE VARIOUS ARTICLES. ALSO 


STEINBACH KOECHLIN’S 


Percales and Jaconets. 


BENKARD & HUTTON. 








WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justly celebrated for their superior style 
od workmanship. 


HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusting 
pads, hasa world-wide reputation. Priec $1.50, 
Their Nursin Corset is the detightof 
every motner,: Ss: ice, $1.75. Their new 


Flexible Hip Corset, 
120 bones), is warranted not jto break 
own overthe hips. Price, $1.25. 

For sale by leading merchants. ani 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Warner Bros, 351 Broadway, N. Y. 





NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’ 


‘6 Standard” Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 


HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 
NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’S Needles sold to the 
Genera! Trade ozo the following we)! known first-class 
JUBBING-HOU 
As the eg pach ” Needle, by H. B. GOOD- 


RICH oe 
Lage “GOOD BRicn” Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 


K, ‘Se. uis, 
As the * Be yenes” Needle, by C. W 
HANDY &C 





‘As the 2 EANDAR. pp” Needle, by WM. BUT- 
TERFIEL 
pAgtne “81 oF aptnD ° Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
Asthe ew PANDA er. »» Needle, by A. 8. SPENCE 
Ast the “STANDARO” Needle, by HOUGH & 


n, Mass. 
Bie ‘ANDARD” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 
New Orieans, 


CARPETS. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN NEW STYLES. 





Having opened our new and spacious Warerooms, 
189 and 191 Sixth Ave., cor. 13th St., 
Niwa goose above former location), with an guide 
OMPLETE SIOCK, com e 
~ nd FINEST ASSORTMENT five 
or PSRED AT RETALL, and a 
PRICES LOWERTHAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN, 


all having been pus sca since the recent great 
DECLINE IN VALUES, consisting of 


MOQUETTES, WILTONS, AXMINSTERS, ETc. 
ra eee ae. at. 





1 and upward. 
2 and upward. 
arp, a 35 and segues. 
OLL CL OTHS, all widths, from 25c. 

JUST OPENED, A LARGE INVOICE Of OF 


TURKISH and PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS, and MATS, ALL SIZES. 


(Our own importation.) 


All the latest novelties in UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
LACE CURTAINS, WINDOW SHADKS, ete., etc. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 AND 191 SIXTH AVENUE, COR, 13TH STREET. 


W.& J. Sloane 


INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THEIR 


Large and Elegant Assortment 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
Axminster, Wilton, 
Brussels, and Tapestry 


CARPETING, 


which they offer at & exogedingly low prices. 


India, Persian, 
Smyrna, Berlin 


CARPETS AND RUGS 


in beautiful designs and superior quality. 


EXTRA HEAVY INGRAINS, 


Novel Styles, 
with borders to match. Very durable and inexpensive 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS, 
CORTICINE and LINOL FUM. 
JUST L 


> 
A Large Invoice of FRESH CHINA MATTING 
in White, Check, and a varicty of Fancy Patteras 


649, Bol, 655 BROADWAY, 
Wholesale Pa at vat 588 and 527 Market 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 











BARGAINS IN 
BODY BRUSSELS 


CARPETS. 


AT RETAIL. 


A large stock of Body Brussels Carpets, new de- 
signs, at the low pes of $1.50 per gis. Also the 
= ot last year’s patterns from $1.25 to $1.35 per 


SMYRNA CARPETS AND RUGS 


Just received an invoice of Smyrna Carpets, Rugs, 
and Mats. fine assortment of patterns and sizes, 
which are to be sold at low prices. 


GEO. E. L. HYATT, 


No, 273 Canal, through to No. 31 Howard Street. 





CARPETS. 


399 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

Extra Bargains at Retsil. Prices lower than ever 
and at less prices than to be found at any other Car- 

t House. Body Brussels, $1.35 to $1.75. Tapestry 

russels, 9c. to $1.10. 00d nero ains, to %e.; 
Medium and Common. B5c. to 0c. Oil Cloths, canons 
widths, a5c. to 7 Variety of ‘Hastings. Rugs, ts, 
ete. Churches, Paplie Institutions, and Lodges fur- 
nished at reduced prices. 

STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 


209 Sixth Avenue, near 24th St., New York. 


SIX WAMOUTTA SHIRTS 


(WITH LINEN BOSOMS) 


AND SIX LINEN COLLARS 


(either Standing or Turn-dow 
THOROUGHLY MADE, BUT UNLAt INDRIED 


FOR $6 50. 
Send Size of Neck and Style of Collar to 


HUTCHINSON BROS., 


(CUSTOM 8HIRT-MAKERS), 








869 Broadway, N. Y 
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THE VIRGINIA READJUSTERS. 





A COMMITTEE of the lower house of the 
Virginia legislature having reported that 
the existing rate of tuxation would leave 
a deficiency of revenue to the amount of 
$800,000, the senate, bya vote of 33 to 4, 
and the other house, by a vote of 104 to 4, 
decided against any increase of the tax- 
rate; and, hence, decided that the state 
should come out minus to this amount at 
the end of the year. We wonder that the 
two houses did not decide to shut up shop 
and quit business altogether. They might 
about as well have done so. 

The programme of the readjusters in the 
Virginia legislature, who seem to be in the 
majority, is said to embrace these propo- 
sitions: 1. That the present rate of taxa- 
tion shall not be increased, no matter what 


happens or what becomes of the credit of 
the state. 2. That seven-tenths of the 
taxes shall be collected in currency, to the 
exclusion of the coupons of state bonds, 
which the faith of the state is pledged to 
receive in payment of taxes. 3. That the 
bondholders shall be allowed to fund their 
bonds in three-per-cent. bonds. 4. That, if 
they do not choose to avail themselves of 
this privilege, not a cent of interest shall be 
paid to them; and as to the principal, they 
may content themselves with whistling 
for it. 

What a glorious thing it is to be a sover- 
eign state! How easily such a state can 
pay its debts! How sublimely and with 
what generous and noble impulses it can 
face its creditors and tell them not to be 
impertinent, but patiently wait its sover- 
eign pleasure! There is nothing like being 
a sovereign state. Courts of law cannot 
touch it or enforce any claims against it. 
Its own citizens cannot sue it, against its 
own consent; and the Eleventh Amend- 
ment to the Constitution says that the cit- 
izens of other states shall not sue it in the 
courts of the United States. What a cap- 
ital opportunity for cheating, in the name 
of sovereignty! 

RR = 


DRY GOODS. 


Tis department has shown some im- 
provement during the past week, though 
business has not been entirely satisfactory. 
The demand has been irregular with pack- 
age houses and agents, the general demand 
being light, while exceptional large trans 
actions were made in some departments. 
The jobbing trade has been fairly good in 
this market, and the action reported at in- 
terior markets is quite encouraging. Re- 
tailers are doing better, and there is a no- 
ticeable inclination to take merchandise 
because of its desirability, without refer- 
ence to the actual wants of the consumer. 

Cotton goods have been in fair movement 
and there has been a steady request for 
light selections of all the leading styles. 
There has been no specially large sales, 
though business has reached a fair total 
without them. 

The export movement for the week is 
considerably in excess of that at our last 
report, reaching 2,467 packages from this 
port and 118 packages from Boston, in all 
2,585 packages; and for the expired portion 
of the year making a total of 23,257 pack- 
ages, valued at $1,409,915, against 22,561 
packages, valued at $1,698,699, for 1877, as 
compared with 20,386 packages, valued at 
$1,621,729, for 1876. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in fair movement for leading and standard 
makes of all weights and counts, while the 
less popular makes have also been sold to 
considerable extent. 

Bleached sheetings and sbirtings have 
shown but litileif any improvement. The 
consumptive demand has not increased 
since the reduction in prices. The manu- 
facture of these goods is altogether too 
large for the present wants of the people, 
and unless the supply is reduced or the de- 

mand increased they are likely to con- 
tinue a drug in the market, 

Corset jeat and satteens have been in 
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A cared for, even to the exhaustion of the 


supply of some particular makes. 
Cottonades have been in fair demand for 
all makes of reputation, Less desirable 
makes are hard to move, even by sales at 
auction. 
Ducx.—Colored goods, both plain and fan- 
cy, are doing very well for the most desir- 
able makes. 
Ginghams continue in good movement. 
Both staples and dress styles are well sold 
up to production. 
Print-cloths have been in light movement. 
The works at Lowell, Mass., have been 
stopped for a month, which, together with 
the uncertainty of operations at Fall 
River, has caused holders to be tirmer in 
their views; but business has been very 
slack for all. Quotations are 3 5-16c., easy 
terms, for 64x64 extra and standards and 3 
1-16 to 3c, for 56x60. 
Prints have been in large movement,though 
jobbers have not done quite as well as last 
week, The generalinquiry seems to be for 
better styles than are at present displayed 
in the market. Wide prints continue in 
steady request. 
Dress goods have been in large move- 
ment with jobbers; and the action from 
the hands of agents has largely increased 
on this account. 
Woolen goods continue quiet. The de- 
mand for light-weights is about over, and 
no further action is anticipated until the 
autumn trade begins. As yet there is no 
exhibition of autumn styles, and no dis- 
play of them will be made until buyers put 
in a general appearance. 
Faucy cassimeres are without general 
activity. Some lots have been moved by 
agents, in the process of clearing up light- 
weight goods, 
Kentucky jeans have been in light de- 
mand for small assortments of light and 
medium goods, 
Satinets have been in improved inquiry, 
with some actual business Prices are very 
ow. 

Blue flannels are in general demand and 
some makes are largely sold ahead. 
Foreign dry goods are in light movement, 
except for goods of marked character and 
style. Everything else drags, for want of 
purchasers, 
Dress goods are in good request for such 
as are conspicuous for novelty. Staple 
styles are in light movement and the offer- 
ings at auction are becoming more fre- 
quent. 
Silks are in good demand for black and 
colored medium to best qualities. The 
jobbing distribution has been quite large. 
Low grades are quiet. Fancy silks are 
active only where low figures are offered. 
Linens are quiet. 
The imports of the week amount to 
$1,265,825; and the total thrown on the 
market, $1,715,256. 


CLOTHS 


and Gentlemen’s Suitings. 


EVERY VARIETY of FOREIGN 
and DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE. 
NEW STYLES, PATTERNS, and SPRING WEIGHTS. 
Also JUST RECEIVED a LARGE ASSORTMENT of 


FRENCH CASSIMERES 
for SUMMER WEAR. 


nxceedingly Low Prices. 


AT Stenatt&t 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 8th and 10th Sts, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO,, 


Broadway and (th St. 


HAVE NOW ON THEIR RETAIL COUNTERS 
THEIR ENTIRE IMPORTATION OF 


SPRING DRESS GOODS, 


GRENADINES, BAREGES, 


AND 


RARE AND ORIGINAL 


NOVELTIES 

















steady request, and the production is well 


FINE DRESS TISSUES, 


N EVER BEFORE SHOWN IN THIS COUNTRY: 


[April 11, 1878. 


Our Specialties are 








reat Bargains b 
IN 
a 
] 1 INVITE [INSPECTION OF THEIR ASSORTMENTS 
500 Pieces Grenadines | '*¥! “4 
X AND 2 YARDS WIDE, PURE SILK AND WOOL, 
200 Pieces j 
ILLINERY, TRIMMINGS, 
WARRANTED ALL-WOOL, M N Y, . 
FROM 45 CENTS TO $1, ALL AT LESS THAN COST HOSIERY, and 
1 60 Pieces The limit of space of an announcement by news- 
paper medium does not admit of a detailed descrip- 
5 tion of our stock being given here. We shall be glad 
of our goods by New York Trade Journals, copies of 
AND ALL POPULAR MAKES, 60c. to 83 PER which will be sent, if requested. We make now, how- 
. 4 af . - .? 
YARD; EXCEEDING IN VALUE ANYTHING 
THE STANDARD of all our goods is the high- 
est. Our prices the lowest for the standard. We are 
ETY AND PRICES TO SUIT of trade, are having exclusive qualities, designs, 
nl soi pcan mes cce ; and shades continually originated for us, and aim to 
line to be found in the New York Market. 
777 BROADWAY, OPPOSITESTEWART 8 THE NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON. 
ESTABLISHED 1857. 
“BEE HIVE,” “LION STORE,” 
77 and 79 Summit Street (4 floors). 165 to 171 Summit Street (5 floors). 


Broadway, corner Eighteenth St., 
WHICH WE OFFER AT MUCH LESS THAN MAR- 
FRENCH CASHMERES | 220". 4cz cons. 
OF IMPORTATION, ERWEAR. 
to offer such by means of circular and recent reviews 
GUINET'S, PONSON’S, TEILLARD’S, 
ever, the following statement: 
EVER OFFERED. 
MANTLES, SUITS, AND BONNETS in most intimate connection with European centers 
— offer always the choicest selection of fabricsin our 
FRED. EATON & CO., Toledo, O 
TWO GRAND ESTABLISHMENTS. 


DEPARTMENTS. | DEPARTMENTS. 

DRESS GOODS, | CARPETS and CURTAINS, 
UPHOLSTERIN 

MILLINERY, - | +a ola 
oe ee | DRESSMAKING, 
DOMESTICS, | SILKS and DRESS COODS, 
SILKS, SHAWLS, and SUITS, | SHAWLS, SUITS, etc., 
NOTIONS, | oe 
JOB LOTS, " and GL , 


CLOTHS and CASSIMERES, 
CHEAP COUNTERS, DOMESTICS, 
ALL POPULAR ?RICES. | ONE PRICE ONLY. 


We invite an inspection of our stock from the cltizens of the Northwest. Spring sfock now ready, 
which is more complete than ever. Samples sent everywhere. Prices always the lowest, 


——SILKS!— 








FIELD, LEITER & CO. 
WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 


Berwreen Mapison and Monror Streets, 





have opened an entire new line in all the different varieties of 


FANCIES, 
BLACK, AND 
COLORS. 


Consisting of Fancy Silks, from the cheapest Black and 
White Stripes and Checks to Brocades of the very finest 
textures and designs. In 


COLORED GROS GRAINS! 


Ranging from 75c. to $4.00. There never has been as fine 
an assortment shown in this market as we now display! 
Greater portion of stock was made to order from our own 
shades, and quality cannot be equaled in the city. 


BLACK SILKS! 


have never been as low as at present. Weare selling a geod 
quality at $1.00 and $1.25, and an extra quality at $1.50; 
and our grades at $1.75, $2.00,and upward will be found 
superior to any offered here. 

We have just opened a recent purchase of 500 PLECES of 


GUINET’S BLACKS! 


which are offered at special prices; and are also just in re- 
ceipt of an elegant line of 


BROCADED SILKS, 


in most exquisite colors and designs. They need to be seen 
to be appreciated, 


As our entire Silk stock was — by the fire, we now offer goods that are new 
and fresh. The shades and colors are the very latest productions, and we invite those 
in want of Silks that will give good substantial wear to inspect ours before making their 




















purchases, 
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Financial, 


SECRETARY SHERMAN CONFI. 
DENT. 


SECRETARY SHERMAN last week had 
two protracted conferences with the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, and in 
both of them he renewed the substance of 
his statements before the Senate Finance 
Committee. The Secretary’s position is 
that, if Congress will simply let him alone, 
under the law as it now stands, and with 
the power vested in him, he will be able to 
achieve specie payment at the time desig- 
nated, and thereafter maintain it. He 
does not think the Silver Law to be 
founded in good policy; yet, it being a law, 
he means to execute it, and is of the opin- 
ion that it is not fatal to resumption, pro- 
vided Congress will be content to stop with 
it. General Ewing, who was the chief 
spokesman of the Committee, sought to 
embarrass the Secretary; but signally 
failed to drive him from his position or 
shake his confidence in the final success of 
his efforts, if Congress would have the 
good sente not to interfere with him. 

The main question is whether Secretary 
Sherman can by the ist of next January 
accumulate a sufficient amount of coin to 
form a reasonable guaranty for resumption. 
He thinks he can add some fifty or sixty 
millions to his coin reserve by the sale 
of four-per-cent. bonds in the home mar- 
ket; and, if in this respect he is mistaken, 
he expresses the strongest confidence that 
by putting four-and-a-half or five-per-cent. 
bonds upon the market he can accumulate 
all the coin that will be necessary to the 
end. At any rate, if not prevented by 
Congress, he proposes to march directly 
toward the result, and not away from it, 
and shape all his plans accordingly. 

As to any unfriendly action on the part 
of the banks, the Secretary very suggest- 
ively said to the Committee: ‘‘l am more 
concerned about what you will do than 
about what they will do.” He added: 
‘With a coin reserve of $100,000,000 to 
$150,000,000, the redemption of $300,- 
000,000 of United States legal-tenders would 
be easy ; and that reserve could not be dimin- 
ished to any considerable extent by the 
banks, or any combination of banks, without 
a continuous draft upon the banks to make 
it good. We can rely upon the intelligent 
self-interest of the banks to prevent such 
a struggle.” Wedo not believe that there 
is or that there will be any disposition on 
the part of the banks to form any combin- 
ation or engage in any effort to break the 
Treasury; and, if they were to do so, we do 
not believe that they would succeed, against 
such a reserve on hand as the Secretary 
names. They have no motive for the fool- 
ishattempt. Legal-tender notes will answer 
for their reserve just as well as coin; and 
when these notes come to par, and this is 
regarded as an cstablished fact, nobody 
will have any motive for making a rush 
upon the Treasury for coin. ‘The crisis 
will then be passed, and the people will 
have passed it so easily that they will hardly 
know that there has been any crisis at all. 

We are heartily glad that Secretary #her- 
man sets his face so steadily and firmly 
toward resumption at the time now fixed 
by law. Doubtless some questions will 
arise in the progress of events between this 
and next January, whose precise mode of 
settlement cannot now be determined, 
since all the facts as they may be disclosed 
by time are not now kn6wn. The thing, 
however, now to be done is to move for- 
ward in supplying the indispensable con- 
dition of resumption, and that is the 
accumulation of an adequate coin reserve. 
This we understand to be the policy of 
Secretary Sherman, and to it we give our 
cordial support. The currency question 
Will never be settled until the greenbacks 
are made the commercial equivalent of 
coin by being redeemable therein at the 
option of the holder; and it will never be 
finally and completely settled until these 
greenbacks, being redeemed or funded, are 
all withdrawn from circulation, and the 
country comes back to an exclusively me- 
tallic legal tender, supplemented with bank 
issues redeemable therein. This will get 
the Government out of the banking busi- 
hess altogether and bring it back to the 

simple function of coinage. Specie pay- 
Ment will be a long step toward this result. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 








WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





MONDAY EVENING, April 8th, 1878, 





Albion... 

Allens. . 

American 

Arnold.... 

Cocheco, L........ 6 [Pacific ............ 5g 

Dunnells.......... 5 |Richmond....... 4 

Freeman.. ....... 5 Simpson’s Mourn’g : 

Garner &Co...... 5 cnr ea seaweeds 

Gloucester...... —— amsutta wa i, 

Hamilton ......... — Washington,...... 5% 
GINGHAMS. ; 

Amoskeag....... -- 91¢\Lancaster.......... 9 

Belfast ............ 9 |Namaske..... Scace Ce 

Bates.............. 9 |Renfrew..... cance’ Ss 

Glasgow.......... 9 |Southwark........ 7% 





BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 





Atlantic, A, 44 8 Lawrence, LL... .. 6% 
“« Hy 44 1% 7 » 
“ » 446 S XX.... 7% 
« » £47 XXX. 9 
“ 44 6 |Lyman,E, 44 7% 
= _ oP —a 6x 
py rm 47 Mics ceccuce @ 
Ms 30-inch 63 Dicceciccce Ge 
Appleton, A, 44 8 Crececeses Oe 
N, 30-in, 7 Standard. 734 
Bedford R. 384 5 |Medford, 44 74 
Boot, FF.......... 8 Nashua, 0, 33-in.. 7 
Oe ac cesslacene R,-36-in.. . 724 
GIT Bag] 40-in. 2. 846 
“ Cucina W, 4810. 11% 
eso a a 44 Newmarket, A... . 6% 
Cabot, A 47 eC Gace 6 
Ww, 44 6% “ RR... 9 
Crescent Mills, A.. & (Pacific, Extra..... 1% 
R.. 814 Pepperell, Miccscce Ue 
be « 0... 74 I eee 7 
Continental, C,.....746 be O....000 644 
bee “ hecene: Oe 
Dwight, X........ Bylo 7-414 
‘ coccee B8Z| as 84 16 
Ms Deccccace Gre - 9418 
Exeter,A, 44 64%] “ 10-4 21 
« § ba 6% aw = Kaaee 8 
Great ralls, 7 o% . &. nesses se 











Harrisburg, A..... * Pocasset : 
- Beccés H Canoe, 44 8 
“ a a eres 
Hyde | Park, a b Sse Pane . 
Indian Head, as 8 Bark, A... vance Wy 
in. 72 : peccecceece 
niin Orchard : clit oy! — b4 
Reavdeds remont, CC...... 
EE. ....... 7% Utica, — 4410 
po panasaes 6 | = Be a 
Laconia, _— 4 ss Wachusett, 20-In.. 3 
otaeads in.. 
«OID al ton 
Le | eee 6% _ 48-in. . 1234 

Langley, A....... . 7 |Waltham, P ...... 11 
= Standard. 7° . 9-4 18 

Laurel, D.......... mm “ 10-4 20 

ecco coce O56 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : Langdon,- 44 11% 
AA, 44 9 \Lonsdale, 44 7 
L 4 8 «  Cambric,44 12 

Amoskeag, A, 44 8|Masonville, 44 ¢ 
. » 7-8 64 Maxwell, 44 11 

Bay Mills. 44 9 “Linen Finish 124¢ 

Bartlett, 44 9 |N. Y. Mills, 441144 

Ballou & Son, fA? New Market,A4-4 8 

te . D er 

Boot, 8............ 74|Nashua, EF, 44 8l¢ 

R 5%|  — P, 49in.. 1036 

 Woecccceees 105g) © Wy 45-tm. 11% 
G............ 6 |Pepperell, 6414 
Blachstone,AA 4 7! = 7-4 16 
Blackstone Aiver.. 74 bee 8418 
4 2 

: Bi-+--F Red Bank, $ 64g 
. AM... ccc . 6 

Canoe, 34 4 |8Slaterville, 447 

cin OE Amare Ei 

scarora, 

Dwight: Utica Nonpareil : 
Cambric. 441144 4 113 
Linen Finish. .14 Ss 5415 - 

Forestdale, 44 8 = 6-4 18 

Fruit of the — .. 2 8-4 2236 

Fearless 4&4 oa ie 4 a 

Green, G, 6 |Wauregan, No. 1..10 

Great "Falls, § Beads Hs) Wamsntta, < Hs 

* «a Aw. 8 |Wiliemevilte, +4 1034 
- Ss * 8% White Rock 
ow. Gack a Whitinsville, 44 3 
Gold Medal, 44 7-8 
7-8 " Waltham, 64 17 
Hope, 44 “ 8-4 19 
Hills : “ 9-4 2134 
Semyer Idem,4-4 i = 10-4 24 
«48 16 
DENTMS, 

Amoskeag... «17 |Olis, OU... 2.22 000012 

Blue Hill......... - 8%|Pearl River.... eee i 

Columbia, Heavy. 1676 Warren, AXA.....1 

Everett.....-+.++0- BB...... 13% 

on Seo \Ciiactcce 12 

Otis, AXA........15 |York. ....... acoeele 

mS weer ail 

American.. pod pon ee 10 @— 

gr og oll : -12 @13 

=e oo 4 Thorndike 


5% 
-— @I12 \Thorndike,B. Waa 
tanineiin: - .10344@11}¢' Uncasville,A. 9 @10 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA...17 |Hamilton, D.......10 
A.. ...153% Lewiston, Me. 36-in.18 
“ B......1444 Massabesic, A vee LBG 
= C......138% Wieser 
C....-113¢ 


12 
“ E......11 Methuen, AA.. 
Cordis, ACE,......18 |Pearl River.. 
AAA.. 






Hamilton,.........12 





"2inch......15 











as 
LAD 


in the United States can afford to spend 15 CENTS 
to learn what the Fashions are going to be and the 
very Lowest Prices at which the coming Fashions 
can be purchased. 

15 CENTS will make you a subscriber to the 
Spring Number of 


EHRICHS’ FASHION QUARTERLY, 


a Magazine that differs from all others in that it 
presents no possible, probable, or imaginary Fashions 
—dreams of artists and reprints from Foreign publi- 
cations; but in that it offers only Real, Genuine, 
Decided Fashions, as accepted and endorsed by 
the Elite of New York City. 

Every article—Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, Fine 
Underclothing, Baby Wear, Trimmed Bonnets, Lin- 
gerie and Neck Wear, Dress Trimmings, Dress 
Goods, Jewelry, Gloves, and thousands of other 
Goods, interesting to Ladies—each is richly lustrated, 
accurately described, and accompanied by the price 
at which it can be purchased. Our Maguzine, there- 
fore, compares with other Fashion Journals as does 
a good slice of Pudding with a Cov king Recipe. 
Other Journals tell you what can or muy be worn. 
Ours tells you what is being worn, and the price at 
which you can make it up or buy it ready made. We 
venture to say that more practical and positive in- 
formation can be obtained as to New York styles 
and prices from one number of our “ Quurterly” 
than froma dozen shopping excursions to New York 
City. 


Interleaved between the Fashions, our “ Quarter. 
ly” offers also the very best original Reading Mat- 
ter—practical essays on “ Cooking,” by Miss CORSON, 
Directress of the New York Cooking School ; charm- 
ing papers, poems, and stories, by “ Kate True,” 
“ Daisy Eyebright,” * Paul Long,” ** Madge Elliott,” 
“Mrs Pollard,” etc., etc. Instructive Department 
for the Young Folks. 


Our enormous Subscription List of last year and 
our constant receipt of innumerable complimentary 
letters make us believe that our “ Quarterly” ought 
to go to every family in the United States. 


Subscription price, 50 cents per year (4 numbers); 
15 cents per Number. 


Address 


BHRICH &CO., 


287, 2°9, 291, 293, & 295 Eighth Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


GREAT EXCITEMENT 


Tremendous Rush 
GREAT SALE 
SILKS, 

DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 


267 AND 269 GRAND ST. 


The Sale will be Continued with 
the following additional 


BARCAINS: 


GROS-GRAIN SILK, 


PLAIN COLORED, 
TWENTY-FOUR is ay ie AND VERY 


$1.25 PER YARD. 
ACTUAL VALUE $2.50. 


PLAIN COLORED TAFFETAS, 


65c. per Yard. 
WORTH 90c. 


PLAIN GROS-GRAIN SILKS, 


70c. per Yard. 
WORTH $1. 


Gatin-finished Black Silks, 


$145 per Yard. 
WORTH $1 85. 


The Abovenamed Silke are Positively the 
Greatest Bargains Ever Offered. 


NOVEITIES IN DRESS GOODS. 


The Latest Styles, 15c., 25ce., 35c., 50c, and 60c. 
per yard and upward. 


SPECIAL SALE 


OF 
LADIEs’ UNDERWEAR, CORSETS, 
HOSIERY, KID GLOVES, 
AND PARASOLS. 


We Respectfally Solicit a Call. 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 


Nes. 267 and 269 GRAND STREET, 
CORNER FORSYTH ST., NEW YORK. 
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EK. Ridley & Sons, 


GRAND AND ALLEN STS.,N. Y., 


WILL THIS WEEK EXHIBIT 


500 CARTONS ; 


FRENGH FLOWERS, 


MONTURES, WREATHS, OSTRICH TIPS, 
e« MARABOUT AND FANCY 
FEATHERS. 








100 PIECES, NEW MATERIA LS and STYLES, in 
BONNET SILKS. 


ALSO FULL LINES OF SATIN 
FOR TRIMMING, ALL © OLORS, 50c., 75e., and $1 
BLACK SATINS at 45c., 50c., 65c., 75c. UP. 


LINE OF "IGURED SILKS, 55 CENTS. 
Tee 26 and 2% INCHES WIDE, Tic. 


Gros-Grain and Satin Ribbons, 


ALMOST EVERY IMAGINABLE pum AND 
COMBINATION, FROM No. 2 to No 


LARGEST STOCK IN THIsc ITY. 
TWO-TONED SATIN RIBBONS GREATLY RE- 
DUCED. 
Bargains. Bargains- 


GROS-GRAIN RIBBONS, ALL SILK, RICH 
QUALITIES, Wy Ligh aA CKS, AND COLORS, 


8e., 10c., 12¢., and le. Per rd. 
ABOU HAL VALUE. 


DRESS SILKS, 


FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


COLORS, 


AT T5c., 85c., 95e., $l, $1 15, $1 20, $1 35, up. 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION 
IS SOLICITED TO OUR EXTRA QUALITIES 


BLACK GROS-GRAIN SILKS, 


COMPRISING FULL LINES 
prs a HEMIRE DE SOIE, 


TAPI 
PONSON SUBLIM 
CACHEMIRE MILANO. 
TEILLARD & CIB, CACHEMIRE“ DE” LYON. 


BONNET MAYET & CIE, 
QUINET, 
PONSON, and BELLON 
AL L WEL L-KNOWN AND SUPERIOR MAKES 
NU WARRANTED TO WEAR, 


EXTRA HEAVY GROS-GRALN BLACK SILKs, 
CHES WIDE 

MANUFACTURED ee .Y FOR SUITS AND 

AT $1 58. $14 $175 PER YARD. SOLD REGULAR- 
LY AT 82 Db gz 25, 

tLe BE Tuer AND HEAVIER AT $1 89, $2. 

REGULAR PR 

ew MOST oF THE Above Goons ARE PUR- 
c H ASKS FROM THE RECENT HEAVY AUCTION 


CK 
LEs, AT LOWER PIIC eS THAN EVER KNOWN 
BEFORE TO THE 1 RADE 


LADIES’ SUITS. 


CLEARING OUT—GREATLY REDUCED IN 
PRICES-BALANCE OF 


IMPORTED SUITS. 


FROM $45 TO $150 BAC H, CONSISTING OF 
ALL-WOOL BOU meet 'KS, 
ILK- AND. WOOL BOURETTES, 


ALL-SILK SUITS—PLAIN AND COMBINATION, 


FULL LINE OF THE) $15 
THREE-PLEC , 
ALIeSILK SUITS, § GREAT BARGAINS. 


L-SILK SUITS, STILL 7 i. $25, $30, UP 
ro "$150. NEWLY MANUFACITUE 


FINE ENGLISH | SERGE SUITS 


’ 
TRIMMED WITH hs a FRINGE, $750 
a A ane. ny, GO 

1) ALIVY ENG Lisi MOHAIR SUITS, 
TRIMME Witt SILKS, $10. WORTH $15. 


FINE ALL-WOOL 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH DE BEIGESUITS, 
NEW MIXTURES, TRIMMED WITH SILK AND 
FRINGE, $16 30. Worth about $22. 

tINE BLACK ALPACA SUITS, $7 50. 


SACQUES AND DOLMANS. 
BUACK VIENNA TWILL SACQUES, 83 50 to 84 {0 


ac 
ARABIAN STRIPED SACQUES, #4 and ¢ 75 each. 
100 IMPORTED EN( iL Is Twi LED SERGE 


eae UR, $7 4), $8 50. u 
Av bere 8AcQu ES, FINE 


DSOME LINE D 
obene s 0,8 250. $15, u 

OTH SACQUES (NEW 
SACQUES, 


FRENCH to sib. ap. 
GOODS), $12 50, $15 
IMPORTED. SILK 
$20, $26, up to $75. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST, 


containing over 500 Illustrations, sent by mail, free, 
on application. , 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


promptly attended to. 


E, RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 809, 311, 81114 Grand St. 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 6:2, 64, 66, GS, and 70 Allen 8t. 


DINNER SETS 


For the Country. 


DECORATED ENGLISH DINNER SETS, 


144 PIECES, $25. 


DECORATED TOILET SETS, 


11 PIECES, $5. 


GILMAN COLLAMORE & C0. 


No. 731 Broadway, N. Y., 
ONE DOOR ABOVE WAVERLEY PLACE, 
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= THOUSANDS = 


ARE CALLING FOR 


WORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, 


Tue demand for this magnificent Pre- 
mium continues unabated. Orders are 
pouring in upon us rapidly from every sec- 
tion of the country 

For the special information of every 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it is also the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 

Still further, Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is now regarded by many of the 
most distinguished scholars, presidents 
and professors of colleges, universities, 
and other educational institutions, edi- 
tors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest liter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English Janguage—here or in Europe. 
Itis growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been so largeas now. Other diction- 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and — 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 
such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 

Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, 

and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 

in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

. to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, asa PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years’ 
aubscription, strictly in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 


j=) 
“4 


The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 


therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator-a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every Office, and every student should have 
this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either. 

The following extracts from a very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within thereach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 
we have not room to print thousands, in 
stead of hundreds, of these letters. 


CLEVELAND, O., March 4th, 1878. 

I received my Dictionary March Ist, in good 
condition, for which accept my sincere thanks. 
lam perfectly delighted with it; being so much 
nicer than I bad dared to bope for, getting it, 
as I did, with so little effort. 

I have shown it to many of my friends, and I 
think without doudt you will have several more 
orders for Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary 
from Cleveland. If every one valued the op- 
portunity of getting it as highly as I do, they 
would send their orders immediately. We are 
also well pleased with Tor INDEPENDENT. 

EMMA I BROWN. 

P.8.—I do not understand how you can 
afford to give away such a valuable premium 
with so excellent a paper, unless prompted by 
a generous impulse to distribute koowledge 


among the rising generation, without com- 
pensation. 


New GLovcester, Me., March 14th, 1878. 

Mr. Worcester came to hand in due time, 
beautifully dressed in modern style, well filled 
with useful and interesting information, sur- 
parsing all the.very satisfactory premiums I 
bave received for the instructive INDEPENDENT, 
which [ bave taken for nearly thirty years. I 
am thankful that Mary Clemmer has recovered 
from her injuries, and spread through the 
country the disgraceful scenes in the Senate 
Chamber the night of the passage of the Silver 
Bill. And, if it induces the constituents of the 
actors in that drama hereafter to send temper- 
ance men to Congress, that alone will be worth 
more to the country than all the papers and 
dictionaries you send out will cost, not under- 


valuing other able correspondents. 
A. H. EVELETH. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL., March 12th, 1878. 

The Dictionary arrived safely March 8tb. It 
needs no praise, as it speaks for itself. Please 
accept our thanks forthe generous gift. We 
prize it more highly for coming with our old, 
time-honored friend, THE INDEPENDENT, who 
for the past ten years has been our weekly com- 
panion. We consider it one of the best and 
most reliable papers printed, growing better 
every year. We like it for its independence, 
plain speaking, and fair dealing with all. We 
shall vever cease to feel an honest pride fn its 


growth and far-spreading fame. 
MRS. L. A. AVERY. 


Watt HILt, Miss., March 15th, 1878. 
The first copies of Tue INDEPENDENT have 
been received ; also the Dictionary, in good 
order, to my address. I am well pleased with 
it. It comes fully up to your representation. 
I will take pleasure in informing my friends 
how to obtain a first-class Unabridged Diction- 


ary, equal to the best, almost without cost. 
W. D. MIMS. 


TRENTON, TENN., March 11th, 1878. 

I received the Dictionary last Friday even- 
ing. I hesitated some time whetherI should 
accept your offer or not. I now rejoice that I 
did. Iam thoroughly satisfied. It is certainly 
avaluable premium. Please accept my sincere 
thanks forthe same. I shall use my influence 
for THE INDEPENDENT. QUINTON B. NEALE. 


STONERS, WESTMORELAND Co., Pa., 
March 16th, 1878. t 
The ‘ Worcester’’ is received, in good 
condition. It gives entire satisfaction. I 
bave beena regular reader of TH# INDEPEND- 
ENT for many years. It is itself worth its cost. 
The Dictionary isa rare present. Accept ny 
thanks. P. YONCHS. 


TREMONT, Pa., March 15th, 1878. 

I received your magnificent Premium, Wor- 
cester’s Dictionary, a few days ago, and 
it is in every respect satisfactory. Tne INDE- 
PENDENT gives also perfect satisfaction to the 
subscribers which I have sent you, and we 
are all pleased with it. Accept my thanks. 

GEO. Y. LEHR, M. D. 


MANITOWOC, Wis., March 16th, 1878. 
Dictionary just received in fine condition. 
It is highly satisfactory. No family should 
neglect to avail itself of your proffered valua- 
ble premium, as your excellent paper is well 
worth the subscription price, without the Dic- 

tionary. MRS. D. F. WALDO. 


TOLEDO, O., March 7th, 1878. 
Worcester’s beautiful Dictionary is received 
in perfect order and gives full satisfaction. I 
have received many of your premiums, and all 
first-class. Ithink TH& INDEPENDENT the best 
family paper published, after taking it fifteen 
years. A. BAILEY. 


Errg, Kansas, March 9th, 1878. 

I received the Dictionary in excellent con- 
dition. Am well pleased with it. Both Dic- 
tionary and paper far exceeded my expectation. 
The most literature for the least money I have 


ever seen offered to the public. -Please accept 
thanks. Cc. M. LIGHT 


SycamorgE, ILu., March 13th, 1878. 
The Dictionary is at hand in good order and 





commends itself toevery examiner, Thanks for 
your generosity. Rev. J. G. DESSINGER. 





What Our Exchanges Say. 


[From The Journal, Orange, N. J.] 


As our readers know, we think THE IN- 
DEPENDENT is sometimes unfair toward those 
whose definition of Christianity differs from 
its own ; but, while in this respect it is no worse 
than other papers of its class, it is greatly 
superior to most of them in the breadth and 
variety of its contents, in the promptness and 
incisiveness of its discussion of current re- 
ligious and political topics, in the general 
accuracy of the ioformation it offers, and in 
its boldness and independence of thought upon 
theological questions. In short, it is conscious 
of living in the nineteenth century, and knows 
thet religion, if it would not perish, must bave 
fresh aig to breathe and fresh light for guid 
ance, 


[From The Commonwealth, Boston, Mass. | 


Tue INDEPENDENT (New York) is a capital 
family journal, having fresh and entertaining 
correspondence and able articl:s in all depart- 
ments. Perhaps it is the more valuable that 
it subordinates its religious character to a 
general interest, though its church, Sunday- 
school, missionary, and biblical criticism de- 
partmeots are full and methodical. We tind 
its value more iv its record and criticisins of 
the worlu’s doings, particularily its literary, 
political, and social phases. Taken as a whole, 
Tue INDEPENDENT is indispensable in a well- 
ordered housebold. 


[From The Orphan Messenger, Butler, Fa.} 

It gives us great pleasure to acknowledge 
the receipt of Worcester’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary as a premium for three subscriptions to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, New York. 
This Dictionary is for tne use of St. Paul’s 
Orphan Sehcol. Our thanks are due to those 
who have thus befriended the school by their 
subscriptions. ‘THE INDEPENDENT is un excel- 
lent paper und worth the whole of the sub- 
scription price. How such a valuable premium 
can be given for three subscriptions is more 
than we caa comprehend ; but it is, nevertheless, 
a fact. 





[From The Brockton ( Mass.) Weekly Gazette. | 

‘THE INDEPENDENT, 80 true to its name, bas 
long been a power among the people, its strong 
and stirring utterances on the live questions of 
the day molding aud leading public sentiment 
to a degree equaled by few journals in the land. 
Asa religious newspaper, it occupies a broad 
and elevated ground, free from the partisan- 
ship of sect and bold to speak for the truth 
wherever found. We commend it to the favor- 
able consideration of those who are canvass- 
ing the question: *‘ What religious journal 
shall I take the coming year ?”’ 





[From the Steuben Republican, Angola, Ind.] 

WE desire to state that, in our opinion, the 
New York INDEPENDENT is one of the best re- 
ligious newspapers in the country. We do not 
say this because we are paid for adverti:ing 
that periodical; for we are not. We merely 
say it because we wish the excellent paper 
might be taken and read by more families in the 
country, and this from our desire to have our 
people benefited thereby. If you would take 
a good, inte:cstiog paper of the kind, as every 
family who can possibly do so ought to, we 
recowmeud THE INDEPENDENT. 
[from the Chester Valley Union, Coatesville, Pa.] 

Few papers, if any, that come to our table 
have so much of all sorts of gvood things 
crammed into their columns, from week to 
week, as the New York INDEPENDENT. Itseems 
to consult the tastes and wants of all classes of 
readers aad aims well to meet them. It is not 
confined to religious matters alone. ‘he 
scientist, the antiquarian, the philosopher, the 
politictan, and the practical every-day man will 
find bis themes of thought treated in its 
columns. . 


[From The Dispatch, Lafayette, Ind.| 
VHE INDEPENDENT.—T his wel!-known period- 
ical has long beeo valucd by the people, as is 
shown by its extensive circulation and world- 
wide celebrity. For the ensuing year it is 
better than ever, if we may judge by the paper 


‘before us. Such an array of literary talent as is 


displayed in its columns make it certainly the 
most valuable paper of its class. 
[From The Herald, Hackettstown, N. Y.] 
WHEN we take up Tae INDEPENDENT and 
notice its proportions and its make-up, we won- 
der more and more at the low price at which it 
is offered and the magnificent premiums with it. 


[From The Wood County Sentinel, Bowling 
Green, O.] 
THE INDEPENDENT affords reading fora whole 
Sunday and is replete with news and moral in- 
structive reading-matter, 





Insurance. 





The Insurance Editor wii give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and wul answer confidentially, by mail, any inquiries 
as to the standing of companies, Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy 
(1) a8 to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2)num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


“LARGE LIFE INSURANCE COMPA- 
NIES vs. SMALL ONES,” AGAIN. 


IN a recent article on the above subject, 
which was written in answer to a question 
from a correspondent in regard tg a partic- 
ular company, we took the ground that the 
‘larger companies” were the best ones. 
We looked upon them as the trunk lines 
which extend through the whole country, 
and could not only make a better selection 
of business, but manage their funds more 
successfully. A letter received from a 
correspondent, who shows that he has care- 
fully looked into the subject of where the 
best life insurance can be found, and a 
more careful reading of the article, seems 
to require some further explanation of the 
position taken. In each case, when we 
spoke of the best life companies, we used 
the expression ‘‘ larger companies,” and 
did not once think of calling any one com- 
pany the best company. 

There is no kind of question but that 
there must be a limit to all things. Life 
insurance has to meet it, as everything else 
does. The country is now undergoing a 
tremendous strain on the value of its real 
estate. The life companies are having 
their full share of it. We believe that the 
loans made by them have, as a rule, been 
made with the greatest care. But the com- 
panies will learn to sail under shorter 
sheets. In fact, they are already learning 
it. It is only a short time since one of the 
largest companies, by vote of its directors, 
decided to limit the number of insurances 
which the company would carry. The 
same company has recently decided to limit 
the risks by excluding all those who deal 
in liquors or use them to excess. The 
older and better class of English companies 
long ago learned this. 

We quote the ietter received on this sub- 
ject, only remarking that, if the ratios 
which Mr. Luxton bas sifted out of our 
tables as good ones were applied to the 
companies to which they belong, they 
would be found attached to the ‘‘larger 
companies ”’: 

New York, No. 65.WEsT 9TH, ST., } 
March 29th, 1873. ) 
“INSURANCE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT ; 

“Dear Sir:—Y u published an article re- 
cently entitled ‘Large Life Insurance Com- 
panies vs Small Ones.’ You seem to take the 
ground that the larger the company neces- 
sarily the better. I don’t think it would bea 
very difficult matter to disprove your position 
by ordinary reasoning, and to show that there 


must he some limit in the question of size ; or, 
at least, that there can be a limit and still have 
just as good insurance. But, leaving perfectly 
apparent reasons out, I prefer to take your 
own statistics. During the year 1877 you pub- 
lished three tables of statistics asa guide to 
the selection of a good life insurance company, 
These statistics all covered a period of ten 
years of business, and were certainly valuable 
us an aid in the selection of a good life insur- 
ance @ompany. They were puolished at the 
following dates: 

“Aug. 2d, 1877, an article entitled ‘The Aver- 
age Cost of Carrying $1,000 Lusurance,’ in 
which you compared the expense of manage- 
ment with the average amount of insurance in 
force. 

‘Aug. 16th, 1877, an article entitled ‘ Life 
Insurance Dividends,’ in which you compared 
the actual dividends returned to policyholders 
with the actual premiums received. 

“Nov. 15th, 1877, an article entitled ‘ A Test 
of Good Life Insurance Companies,’ in which 
you compared the total number of policies 
which have been forfeited with the total num- 
ber which have been in force. 

‘“‘These three poiots, covering such a long 
period of time, were all well taken. It seems 
to me that there is no possible reasoning which 
will eo clearly point out our best life iusurauce 
companies. From the three tables I learn a8 
follows: In three companies the cost of carry- 
ing $1,000 insurance was less than in the largest 
company to which you referred in your article. 
Two companies paid a higher ratio of divi- 
dends and five companies canceled a smaller 
proportion of policies. 

“Now, Lam willing to acknowledge that all of 
the companies which have secured these most 
creditable ratios are perfectly cound and good, 
and I believe them to be the best companies, and 
should select some one of them, if 1 were to 
increase my insurance to-day. I know that 
they are furnishing good life insurance. But 
do not find, nor have you, that the largest com- 
pany in the country is any better than some 
others. Does not this subject require some 
further explanation from you ? 

** Respectfully yours, . 
“Denning LUXTON.’ 





April 11, 1878.] 





VINDICATION OF THE CONTINENT- 
AL LIFE, OF HARTFORD. — 


THE injustice done by the Connecticut 
Special Commission to the Continental 
Life, of Hartford, is measurably, though 
tardily, remedied by the recent report of 
the regular Legislative Insurance Commit- 
tee, which shows that the company is, be- 
yond question, in good financial condition. 
The Special Commission raised a doubt as 
to the solvency of the company. But this 
committee say that, in their opinion, the 
company is technically and commercially 
solvent; and they give schedules of the 
company’s real estate, situated mainly in 
Chicago, and otber property, to show its 
real condition. Whatever may have been 
the allegations and criticisms of the Special 
Commission touching the management of 
former days, it remains true and proven 
that no personal benefit has accrued to the 
managers, nor have there been any losses 
to the company. That the company was 
in a bad condition in 1873 is admitted by 
jts officers; but they can now show a sur- 
plus of between $400,000 and $500,000, and, 
as compared with 1872, there isa gain of 
$600,000. The statement, elsewhere print- 
ed in full, exhibits the condition of the 
Continental Life in a manner which ought 
to be entirely satisfactory to its policyhold- 
ers. The assets are $3,231,865, after in 
cluding among the liabilities some $77,000 
of so contingent a kind as to be practically 
a matter rather of surplus than of liability. 
But, anyway, there 1s shown a clear net 
surplus of $434,018 on a 414 percent. basis. 
The exhibit is a reassuring one, indeed, 
after such a misleading and unfair present- 
ment as was made by the Special Commis- 
sion. We congratulate the management 
upon their triumphant vindication and 
offer the company our best wishes for its 
future prosperity.— Mail. 








INSURANCE NOTES. 





WE do not pretend to know the meaning 
of the expressions ‘extravagantly dis- 
posed,” ‘‘ peculiarities,” ‘‘ strange type,” 
‘make the multiplication table his own,” 
etc.; but the Hartford Courant, from which 
we quote the following, must be badly mis- 
taken, or else Senator Eaton has been mak- 
ing himself decidedly ridiculous. His reso 
Jution of inquiry as to the manner in which 
the New Jersey authorities obtained posses- 
sion of Noyes, which he recently intro- 
duced into the United States Senate, might 
have been excusable if it had been intro- 
duced on the occasion of an all-night ses- 
sion. 

“It will probably be found, upon a full 
investigation, that all the fuss being made 
over the kidnapping of Benjamin Noyes in 
Washington has really very little foundation 
in any flagrant violation of law. A dis- 
patch to the Boston Journal quotes the de- 
tectives who arrested bim as saying that 
they had a requisition when he was taken 
into custody. If he had, however, been 
taken, in the first place, upon telegraphic 
information that the authorities of New 
Jersey wanted him, it would have been no 
outrage, so long as the fact was so, that he 
was wanted and that a requisition was com- 
ing. In very many cases fugitives from 
justice are taken on such information and 
are held to await the arrival of officers, 
The statements of Noyes must be taken 
with many grains of allowance, because 
he is by nature and education verv extrava- 
gantly disposed. Herein Connecticut every 
one familiar with his character knows his 
peculiarities in that direction. His best 
friends, who believe him to be always sin- 
cere, look upon him as a strange type of 
individual exaggeration; and those who 
class him among the gigantic humbugs of 
the period have invariably observed his 
tendencies to make the multiplication table 
hisown. Senator Eaton’s intervention in 
his behalf, which the Hartford Times in- 
dorses, may be well enough as an exhibi 
tion in support of the rights of a citizen of 
Connecticut; and, if injustice has been 
done, the Senator will have the conscious- 
ness of having performed his duty. But 
just at this writing the ‘sovereign’ State 
of New Jersey has possession of the man, 
and will probably hold him long enough to 
have the courts settle the question of his 
guilt or innocence of the serious charges 
brought against him, though Mr. Eaton 
may not like it. Perhaps it will be just as 
well for the present to wait patiently till all 
the facts of the kidnapping appear before 
making a martyr of a man who, all things 
considered. has never yet shown a very 
clear title to public sympathy.” 


—Mr. Jacob L. Greene, the new president 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, is quite a young man, being only 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


forty-one years old. Mr. Greene has always 
been a successful man. He entered the army 
when only twenty-four yeurs of age, and 
rapidly rose to the rank of colonel. When 
the war was over, he was made secretary 
of the Berkshire Life, of Pittsfield, Mass., 
which position he resigned to accept the 
position of assistant secretary of the Con- 
necticut Matual, in 1870. Soon after, 
the secretary of the company, Mr. W.S. 
Oimstead, was made vice-pr:sident, and 
Col. Greene was made the secretary, which 
position he has since filled. Mr. Greene is 
a thorough master of the business of life 
insurance. He never hesitates to express 
his views upon the subject, and he does it 
readily, either with pen or voice. The an- 
nual reports of the company since he has 
been its secretary have been eigerly sought 
after, for the sound views they have con- 
tained. One of the first moves made by 
the Colonel, when he became secretary of 
the company, was to take the matter of 
“agents’ balances” in hand. At that time, 
when the assets of the company were but 
thirty-one millions, there were balances in 
the hands of agents amounting to $92,876.- 
30. The company now has assets of about 
forty-seven millions, and the agents’ bal- 
ances have been reduced to $39,480. Mr. 
Greene is one of the most untiring workers. 
He knows every little thing about the man- 
agement of the company. As _ president 
of the company, he will certainly be as 
successful as he has been as secretary; and 
nothing more can be asked for. The Connect- 
icut Mutual under Colonel Greene’s charge 
has been one of the most economically 
managed life insurance companies in tbe 
country, and, as a result, it has been among 
the best in its return of dividends to policy- 
holders. It is one of the institutions which 
has been and which is an honor to the 
country. 


—There is being some progress made in 
the third attempt to organize a respectable 
life insurance company under a charter 
from Congress. The number of incorpor- 
ators has now got up to sixty and seems to 
be still increasing. Just where it will stop 
no one can guess at present. There is one 
thing certain: if the bill ever becomes a 
law, and the gentlemen, whether number- 
ing 60 or 600, make a trial of the life insur- 
ance business, they will learn some things 
quite rapidly; and one of the first things 
they will learn will be that the people will 
not rush wildly to a company for insurance 
simply because it has a lot of high-sound- 
ing names among its directors. The fol- 
lowing is the latest proposed list of names 
of the gentlemen who are to manage the 
“‘National Security ’’ Life: James F. Star- 
buck, Lucien J. Barnes, Enoch T. Carson, 
James W. Husted, O. A. Hadley, F. Brown, 
William Barnes, Oliver Goldsmith, Harry 
McCoy, R. W. Mackey, Julius L. Clarke, 
A. J. Kellar, John C. Burch, D. W. C. 
Wheeler, J. M. Lewis, William Preston, 
Robert C. Schenck, C. B. Farwell, P. W. 
Hitchcock, Sidney Dean, John C. Thomp- 
son, F, 8. Davis, Preston Roberts, K. D. 
Simpson, A. H. Fish, J. B. Bowman, 8. B. 
Elkins, J. A. J. Creswell, John R. Clark, 
E. W. Keys, George A. Cantine, Joseph T. 
Patton, Charles Clayton, William Penn 
Nixon, W. W. Wilshire, John A. Steele, 
Samuel O. Smith, Harrison Ludington, 
James M. Smith, C. L. Magee, P. C. Cheney, 
William Vandever, George M. Chilcott, 
James B. McQuade, William M. Ashley, I. 
S Parker, Walter I. Dallas, Jackson E. 
Sickels, H. M. Sweetser, Levi P. Bradley, 
John F, Swift, Alexander Rimsey, James 
O. Broadhead, M. C. Thum, John E. Dev- 
lin, Seth L. Phelps, John Kimball, William 
Larrabee, Joseph Kenyon, Orlando J. 
Hodge. 


—New York and Philadelphia have each 
had a pretty large fire during the past 
week. The amount of loss by the Phil- 
adelphia fire was over a million dollars. 
Some thirty buildings were burned in one 
of the busiest parts of the city. The fire 
commenced in a drug and paint house. 
The fire in New York commenced in a 
clothing house. It was confined to one 
immense marble building in Canal Street, 
near Broadway. There were also a very 
large number of fires throughout the coun- 
try, of smaller amounts. The American 





people seem to have a full quantity of 
carelessness on hand, and the hundred mil- 


lions of loss will be reached before the end 
of the year, unless it is stopped. 

—The Schenectady Union gives some 
good advice as to the best ways of extin- 
guishing the flame of a kerosene lamp: 


‘Turn down the wick until the flame is 
low; then blow across, and not into the top, 
of the chimney, and with aquick puff, and 
the thingis done. One reason why no more 
accidents are occasioned by blowing out 
such lamps is that the top of the chimney 
is seldom blown directly into, the breath 
usually striking it at an angle, and its force 


which is extinguished by the concussion of 
the air. Some styles of chimney permit of 
their being raised at the bottom, when a 
very slight puff is sufficient to put out the 
flame, as it is away from and not toward 
the gas which arises from the oil. 


of course.” 
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INSURANCE 
THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 


All approved forms of policies is- 
sued. Reports and Statements far- 
nished at the office of the Company 
or any of its agencies. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B.J. MILLER, Actuary. 


Twenty-seventh Annual Stafement 


OF THE 


PH@NIxX 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
January ist, 1878. 














Net Assets January Ist, 1877..........0008- $10,521,298 38 
RECEIVED IN 1877. 


For Premiums. 
For Interest and Rents 


607,867 30 





$12,710,905 25 
DISBURSED IN 1877. 

TO POLICYHOLDERS 
For claims by 

death and ma- 

tured endow- 

ments.. see- « B753,848 85 
Dividends to poli- 
oe 335,981 16 


615,143 18 
Total paid policyholders..... $1,604,973 19 
Taxes 64,678 11 








EXPENSES: 
Commissions and 
other compensa- 


tionto agents .. 146,710 14 
Medical examin- 

e1s’ fees.... 6,490 9L 
Office expenses, 

printing, adver- 


tising and post- 
age, exchange and 
all other ex pendt- 
BUFOR. .c00..000., 00 121,487 74 


eR 274,688 75 
Balance of profit and loss ac- 
count, including cosus of 
LUTECIOSUTES, ,, 66 -0.ee eee eee 79,790 74 


————— $2,024,130 79 
Balance Net Asse, January Ist, 1878.... $10,686,774 46 
SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 





Loans on first mortgages of real estute,, 6,699,332 50 
Loans secured by collaterals.... eee ) Ov 
IN ose. cnc cne +. Senéewanan ace 43,129 43 
Premium noies on policies in force...... 2,646,819 13 
Keal estate owned by the Company ..... 467,758 00 
United States bonds..........ccec05 cece 259,037 50 
City and municipal bonds............ ..... 191,335 Ov 
Ga os  hananderececcesccecce 173.632 00 
Cash on hand and in bank...........--..-++ 241,496 42 
Balances due from agepts.... 23,184 48 
$10,686,774 46 
ADD 
Interest accrued and due.... $263,043 03 
Furniture and fixtures (one- 
third of cost)........ eee 9,805 64 
Premiums in course of collec- 
tion and deferred pre- 
WMBMEBi6.cc ceccce scecsecces 86,091 77 
—— 350,840 44 





Gross Assets, Jan. 1st, 1878.......$11,046,614 90 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in force, 
at four per cent. interest, 


Connecticut standard. .. $10,297,027 00 
Claims by death outstanding.. 329,074 00 
Premiums paid in advance.... 42,614 04 


Loading on outstanding and 


17.218 35 
50,000 00 
2,501 59 
—— ——— 810, 788,434 98 


Surplus at 4 per cont...........cceeececeeee $303,179 92 
Surplus at 4% per cent., N. Y. standard.,. $1,058,920 92 





AARON C. GOODMAN, President. 





JONATHAN B. BUNCH, Vice-President. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary 


being spent before it reaches the flame, | 


The. 
more volatile the oil the greater the danger, | 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF BOSTON. 

Statement for the Year Ending 
Dec S3ist, 1877. 

TD SGN incc cece. censcscecsesssagebowns 


Total disbursements for death claims, 
endowments, distributions of surplas, 





OUC. reeereee die 4> eunedkeces Guddens eke 2,437,100 26 
Total cash assets, as per Insurance Com- 

missioner’s report..... 2.6... ....e008 oe 14,466,920 53 
Totalsurplus, do. do. do. do 1,621,078 63 


New Policies Issued, t,S71. 
Terminated, 1,665 
The Directors’ Annual Report, containing a de- 
tailed statement, together with the results of the 
investigation of the Insurance Commissioner of 
Massachusetts, can be obtained at the 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 
Post-office Square. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W. G. MOKOWN, Ass’t Sec’y 
W.C. WRIGHT, Actuary. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


UNION MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF MAINE. 
Chartered 1848. Organized 1849. 


HOME OFFICE, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


DIRECTORS’ OFFICE, 153 TREMORT 8T., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS $8, 129,925.68. 


JOAN E. DE WIPT, President. 

DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 

DAVID L. GALLOP, Sec’y and Actuary. 
J.P. CARPENTER, Ass’t Secretary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 

ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 

POLICIES ISSUED. 

All Policies Hereafter Issued Entitled to the 
**Non-Forfeiture Law of Maine.” 
AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 

AND TOWNS, 











THE 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD: 

CONN. 

ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,783.16 

SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
8. Parsons 
President. 
A. 8. Winchester 
Vice-Pres’t. 
R. EK, Beecher 
Secretary. 


1825. 1878. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. , 


Cash Capital............. ..- $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia 
779,325 44 


DEACISS. .... isco ascecnces 
545,155 72 


Surplus 
Wu. G. CROWELL, Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres, 
JOHN L. THOMAON, Ane’t Rac. 


PRINCFIEL 


F., AND M, 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD. ...... MASSACHUSETTS. 


Jash Capital all paid in.......... $750,000 60 
erverve for all Liabilities, in- 

cluding Reinsurance. +--+ 596,389 
Net Surplus 259,639 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 €1,636,029 71 


DWIGHT R. SMITH, President. 
SANFORD J. HALL, Secretary. 
ANDKEW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT........ CHICAGO, ILL. 
A. J. HARDING, General Agent. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company. 


Cash Fund, Nov. 1st. 1877 §3.088 

Surplus over Ke-insurance, over.... 160,00 
50 per cent dividend paid on all sugting 5-vear pol- 

icies, 30 per cent. un 3 years,and & per cent. on all 


Jas. 














others. 

This Company has been in operation over % years, 
has paid over $1.300,000 in lusses ($456,868.25 of which 
was at the “Boston Fire” of Nov., 1872),and over 
$500,000 in dividends to policyholders. 

None but the sfer classes of risks taken. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROK, Pres. and Treas. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, ek 
LOCAL AGENTS IN KVERY TOWN, 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 361, 362, and 264 Breadway, Cer 
arren rees. 


INCORPORATED 1850, 
CASH ASSETS $4,837,176 53. 





rincipal f f Co 
LOTHHCURITY, BCONOMICAL Man AG RDA 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 
Al Forms of LAfe and Endowment Policies sewed. 
JAMES BUELL, President. 








1a OH. Bee NO. , BURFORD Actuary 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, od » ‘i - 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - a 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends, ° - A 


Net Surplus, - - - » 


TOTAL ASSETS, January, 1878, - 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cnet On TRAD. occ cccsccccsccccevecces cvnsecs spsvsgnecssce 
Bonds and mortgages, being first lien on — Estate (worth $4,298,200) 


United Gtate 8 Stocks (market value) . 
Bank Stock 
State and ( ity Bonds 4 eae 
Loans on Stocks, payable on Sopand (mar 
interest due on ist. anuary, 1878 
palonce — pases Of ABONtS .....60--eeeee 
Reai Estate. ..........., 


_s ‘H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


se eeeeeeree eens weete 


*- + =. = $3,000,000 00 
- = = = = 4,836,432 31 
256,391 42 

- = = = 1,016,703 02 








pag we acim a ee ee ye ..86,109,526 75 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 





THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE — CHESTNUT STREET. 
INCORPORATED 1847. ASSETS, ti 280,728 46. 
UE. o. HUEY, President. 

MURELY MUTUAL. 
Entire surplus returned w the pomsers every year, 
Policies non-forfetting fortbeir va 
Endowment policies at —_ rates. 
Agents wanted. Apply to 

H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President, 


AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORF 





Te TABU i vickccsveceeees <ebsesee $400,000 00 
Net Surplus ......cccccscorccsces socges 519,712 20 
ASSETS (available for Fire Losses). 919,712 20 
Reinsuranve Keserve and other lia- 
PPE 0090000 cosdgnpncecesoesaes 60 81,514 70 
Assets, Jan. ist, 1878........ $1,001,226 90 


No. 120 BROADWAY. 
JAMES M. ns President. 
THOS. L. THORNELL, See 
DAVID ADEM, Ass't Sec’y. 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, over.......... csccecccceeeeees 10,000,000. 

Surplus, nearly............ eeeeeens. 2,000,000. 
The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 

tion is yon tof depreciation from any 

cause. 

Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 

HENRY STOKBS, President. 


C. Y. WEMPLB, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSEY, Seoretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
Gg. Y. WemMPieand H. B. STOKES, Ass’t See's. 








THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORE, 





144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


.&. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000, 





RICHARD A. McCURDY, 


Vice-President. 


Isaac F. Luoyn, Secretary, 
W. H. ©. Bartuxzrt, Actuary, 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 23d, 1878. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 

pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from ist January, 1877, to dlst Decem- 


FE OCR FF RS $4,710,665 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 
Of JQNUBFY, 1877... cocccsseccccceccceces 2. _ 2,040,868 61 61 


Total Amount of Marine Premiums... . 6, 751 751,028 44 44 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 





1877, to 8ist December, 1877..........:. $4,902,831 08 
Loeses paid during the same period...... $2,565,890 27 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.. $947,923 86 


The > avd has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New Yor 

Stock. City, Bank, and other Stocks" ¥ 510,585,958 00 
Loans secured by Stocks nnd otherwise 1,163,200 00 
Real Estate and gisims due the Com- 


ET ear eT 617,436 O1 
rene — and ‘hills Receivable.... 1,764,393 68 
SOD RUPEES. .... 600 cannccsewes chswmenonccs 255,864 02 

Total Amount of Assets.......... $14,366,351 66 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 
By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


ROYAL PHELPS 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
HAND. WILLI 


Cc. . 

SOHN rq peer. PETER V. KING, 

WILLIAM H. WEBB THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P: BURDETT, HORACE K. THURBER 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W.H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company conduct its sind Loan under the New York 


FICKS: 
100 & 102 Broadway, N, ¥. 3 Cor. Court and 
Montague Sts. and '06 Broadway, B’k’n 


BQSETS. 
Cash on hand andinbanks.. $183,411 64 
Loans on U. 8 and other 
Stocks (value 8502,456 25), 
payable on demand......... . 402,460 00 
——_ 585,871 4 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage 
on Real Estate, worth §2,- 
ATED is noc -nnstesere scence essteene 633,000 00 
pone States and other Stocks and | Bonds 
— by the Company as follows (Market 


Value): 
New Y ork ente Route en ether 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. JONES, eeuc IS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE, 
W. H. H. MOORE, ADOL PH LEMOYNRE, 
LEWis CURTIS ROBT. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H,. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LW GEORGE W LANE. 
DAVID LA BERT L. STUART 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIBLS. MILLER, ‘FRED CHAUNCEY., 
WM. STURGIS 8. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW. ORACE GRAY, 
WILIIAM B.DODGE, ND W. CORLIES, 

OHN ELLIOT? 

AM 








Stocks ... + $232,310 00 
Rtate Bonds... ........ + 20,070 00 

— gegres, | N. Y.and Harlem © 
Unive’ States Stocks.... ....... 747,812 50 

—— 1,072,692 

Real Estate owned by the Company—viz., 

office buildings in Rew Yor, Brooklyn, 

and Brooklyn, E. D. d '$37,300 

quired by foracionane” POEL OLIN 699,800 00 


Premiums po Fg and balances in 

the hands of Agents.......... caves 
Interest unpaid ny this day)..... ° ° 
Rents due and accrued ........... cece ee ee 


0 SR ee eer $3,173,933 31 
Reserve for Reinsurance 0: 
outstanding risks.. * 983,000 21 
- te claimed = losses, un- 





cla ~~ — 
194,363 07 
we ox ciaapeneiss. ane ne 
Capital 000 00 





NET SRLS 
Guaranty Surplus 
a... sn eeel $450,000 00 
Special Res’rve Fund ie 000 00 
ndivided Surplus... 66, 86,501 03 966,501 03 


GEO. T. HOPH, Pres. HE H. LAMPO 4? $233.31 
CYRUS PROK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A. D. 
A.M.KIRBY, Sec. 1 >, JOHN K.OAKLEY, y,Gen-Ag t 








c. H. D Brook 
January lith, ists _ —_ 





THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company. 


Office Nos. 346 and 34% Broadway. 


JANUARY Ist, 1878. 





Amount of net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1877. ‘ 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred....... cece cces cece $0,202,304 70 

Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1877.............. 432,605 40 $5,799,669 30 

Interest received and accrued........ccsecssseeceees 2,168,015 85 

Less accrued, Jan. lst, 1877........ (ismieane ku aeeees 800,558 68 1,867,4°7.17 $7 667,155 47 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including additions.....ccccccoes corcscccseceee $1,658,128 39 


$32,730,898 20 





$40,398,054 67 


Endowments matured and discounted................ aearewieie se eis 185,160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurances..... pisiessieselee aiaeteigiesinisivie cocece 194,318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies....... eee 2,421,847 86 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks....... $211,112 72 


531,526 03 
501,025 90 


Reduction on other stocks8..........ess.ceee sescess+» )2,030 00 
Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of 
WORN OUUIIE i: 5c5cocdwineseesiissacceeecese celeisicccs SERpOee OC 473,142 72 $5,945,149 38 





$31,452,905 29 


ASSETS. 





Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, since received..... ...... $1,216,301 61 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 
ket value $18,379,930 B3)..........ccccccceceesccccrces eeeee 12,875,584 69 
Real estate........... pieces omisesesaninsnicisesisa ee seisicins Br ae 8,350,268 07 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on seal estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the 
company as additional collateral security)..............0006 15,879,202 23 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,445,195) .........cceeeceeeeeees 695,284 74 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878......... piaisisiaia sieiejeisislaiassisibiaress sisters 396,289 26 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of tequstaieaton and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $674,000 ; in- 
cluded in liabilities)............... Be asa arena saceaeea sania’ 167,188 57 
SPON  OUMIIC OG soo 60 5:65 vinin'0010 5.0 0:6:000e 5 01 visi cn sioie bine ois eeisisie-s'00s'e 56.945 97 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1878....... ACO IEERICC 815,805 35 
—_—_———— $34,452,905 29 
(*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
apnual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York.) 
Excess of market value of securities Over COBt............ cece eee 504,345 64 
UR Ae ree PN, OOS 5 6 sie vis sicin sie ieia'sraiessidisie ers ieciels esos eieie's $34,957,250 93 
Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878.............6. ee 348,069 48 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etC..........ceccccccecccscscececee 112,897 84 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium; non-partict- 
pating at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net premium..............+.. 31,022,405 99 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policics of that 
ascent cane aosua aes nawiediesenmas cuter cewenenamenaweses 792,302 22 
Reserved for premiums ald 10 GATORS. 4 .o:6cigs ccna ccvctesees eich 17,480 91 32,293,106 44 
PiWRRIS SEND INB REAPER CONG. 8 5655 did cd dicacwew sane dinieinaccswecsaaneseeesces $2,664,144 49 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard, ut 4!¢ per cent., over...... 6,000,000 


From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversion 
ary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies propor 
tionate to their contribution to surplus. 





During tbe year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,639 


Number of policies in force January Ist, 1876............0-50. Seeeee URS 44,661 
Number of policies in force January 1st, 1877............. cece ccce os 000 edd Sal 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1878..........6 ceeeeeeeeeeeeeee 45,605 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1876,............0.ee00 peeusteaeecaew eects ‘i $126,132,119 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1877....... pews buWisesee<eiesee cies combive pesos ar 127,748,473 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1878.......... paiiseiee nonaisinwnis Kecee cael sir ecens eins 127,901,887 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1876, $2,499,656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent, January Ist, 1877, $2,626,816, 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., ISAAC C. KENDALL, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
JOHN MAIRS, H B. CLAFLIN, 

DAVID DOWS, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 

HENRY BOWERS, GEORGE A. OSOOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM A, BOOTH, EDWARD A. WHITTEMORE, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Residence 109 E. 26th Street, 





HENRY TUCK, M.D., Residence 15 E. 3lst Street, | Medical Examiners, 





WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuaty. 


D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
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Noung and Old. 


APRIL NEWS. 


BY MARY AMELIA BARR, 








Two merry youths satin the Springtime’s 
glory, 

Chatting and smoking in the morning 
light. “ 
Said Dick to Tom: ‘T heard a likely story, 

That Uncle Sam sees England through her 
fight. 
We are one blood, you know—the Czar’s is 
thinner,” 
Said Tom: ‘‘ King Humbert’s asked the Pope 
to dinner!” 


“No chaffing, Tom. There’s stranger things 
in season. 
For instance, I have heard, beyond a doubt, 
That women are to dress in sober reason; 
Velvets and silks and gems be done with- 
out.”’ 
“And I that taxes are annulled forever, 
And that all statesmen will be good and 
clever.” 


“That's nothing, Tom. I heard that you were 
famous, 
And grown too wise to do a foolish thing ; 
But then the news came through an ig- 
noramus, 
And had, I freely own, a doubtful ring.” 
“Ah! Dick, I heard that you to work were 
willing, 
And did not owe your landlady a shilling.” 


“Oh! that’s a lie! 
freely. 
I muddle cash away in paying debt ! 
No, sir! I stand on what Ben Franklin said, 
or Greeley 
(Which of the two I really now forget). 
The maxim says: ‘Go, run in debt and bor- 


You might have said so 


row. 
You never know what good may come to- 
morrow.’ ”? 


“Dick! foolish Dick! had you but Wisdom’s 
guiding! 
But Wisdom dwelleth in a well, no doubt.” 
“Now, Tom, in spite of your sedate deriding, 
What would you say if J had brought her 
out?” 
“Vd say, old fellow, that your wits need 
schooling ; 
For now I know that you are April-fooling.”” 





BESSIE’S PRESIDENT. 


A LITTLE STORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 








BY G,. M. 8. HORTON, 





For the first time in all her life, Bessie 
was going to the post-office all alone—the 
“really truly’ post-office, where the big 
man with the spectacles ov his nose stood 
behind the little square boxes and gave 
people their letters through the funny 
looking cubby-hole. All the other girls 
went to the post-office, and for a long time 
Bessie had wanted to go too; but until this 
day she had never been thought old enough, 
und so her mamma used to play make-be- 
lieve post-office through the stair-banisters. 

But to-day Bessie is seven years old; 
quite old enough, both Mamma and Papa 
think, to go down and see if there are any 
letters. 

‘Is the post-office in, Mr. Abington?” 
asked Bessie, as she stood on tiptoe and 
put her little chin on the shelf where the 
letters were handed out. ‘‘If it is, I want 
one, please.” 

Every one laughed. But Bessie didn’t care 
for that; for Mr. Abington, the postmaster, 
handed out to her a splendid big letter—so 
big that she had to carry it with both 
hands, ‘‘It’s an official letter,” said he. 

“Oh! isit?” And Bessie tried to look as if 
she knew just what an ‘official ” letter 
was. 

Back she went to the house; and there 
was Papa waiting at the front gate. 

‘‘A fishal letter!” cried Bessie, holding 
itup. ‘A real fishal letter. Mr. Abington 
says so. Is it the kind that swims when 
you put ’em in the water? ” 

Papé@ thanked his little girl very much, 
and then he took the letter and went into 
the house and called Mamma, and they read 
it together; but when Mamma came out to 
the front door, where Bessie was playing, 
what do you think? Mamma was crying! 

““Wot’s the matter, Mamma? Did you 
tumble and bump yourself, and haven't 
you any brown paper to put on?” 

“No, dear; no bumps. But my little girl 
couldn’t understand.” 
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‘“Yes, I could, too. I know I could, 
Mamma. Please tell me.” 

So Bessie was told how her papa was 
very poor, and of how he had written to 
the President of the United States, to see if 
he wouldn’t give him something to do in 
Washington, where they have to have so 
many people to work for the Government. 
And this letter which Bessie had brought 
told her papa that the President was very 
sorry; but that there was no work for him 
at present. 

That was a very sad evening at Bessie’s 
home, although Papa and Mamma both 
tried to be as cheerful as possible. 

After Bessie was safe in bed, she lay 
aw:ke along time, thinking just as hard 
as her little brain could possibly think. 

““Ob, dear!” she said to herself, ‘‘if I 
hadn’t gone to the post-office all alone, Papa 
wouldn’t have got that awful letter.” She 
seemed to think that she was to blame, and 
that she must do something to show how 
sorry she was; and before she went to 
sleep she had made up her small mind that 
she would see the President himself, and 
“«just make him,” as she said. She wouldn't 
say anything about it to anybody; but when 
the sun came up again she would go to the 
city, and perhaps bring the President home 
to supper, for to-morrow was to be buck- 
wheat-cake and maple-syrup night. 


Now, while Bessie is sleeping, I may as 
well tell you that the city near which 
Bessie lived was not Washington, but New 
York; yet the little girl had an idea that 
New York was all the world, and that 
Washington must be there, too, or pretty 
neer it, anyway. 

How quiet Bessie was during breakfast- 
time! She didn’t say a word about the 
President or anything else. Mr. Gray, Bes- 
sie’s papa, lived so near the city that the 
horse-cars could take them right in, ina 
very little while. When Bessie was learn- 
ing to talk, she always called the horse cars 
‘* little choo choo cars,” and the steam-en- 
gine ‘‘ big choo-choo cars; and even when 
she got to be as big and as old as seven 
years she called them just the same, So 
now we find her waiting on the corner of 
the next street to the one on which she 
lived, waiting for the ‘little choo-choo 
car” to come along. 

By and by it came. Bessie waved her 
hand, as she had often seen her mamina do, 
The conductor helped her on, ding-a-ling 
went the bell, and off the horses started 
toward the city. There were several peo- 
ple in the car, and pretty soon the con- 
ductor came along to collect the fares. 
When he came to Bessie, he held out bis 
hand. . 

‘‘TIn a minute,” said the little girl. ‘* Just 
as soon as [ can get my frog out of my 
pocket. He always sticks.’ 

Bessie tugged and tugged ut her pocket; 
and pretty soon a big green head appeared. 
Then she succeeded in getting out two 
green legs, and by and by, after several 
hard puils, out came a great green frog! 

“T must unscrew his stomach,” said Bes- 
sie; ‘‘andthen I’ll give you the money.” 
How everybody looked and laughed. But 
Bessie unscrewed the frog’s ‘‘ stomach,” 
and a lot of pennies tumbled out on the 
floor of «he car; while the frog made a loud 
noise, as if he were crying. 

“It’s my savings bank, and he always 
cries when I take any money out.” And 
Bessie showed the conductor two tears, 
made of green iron, in the frog’s eyes. 
‘* But when [ put money in his mouth, he 
always laughs and the tears go away.” 

Bessie screwed the frog up again. 

‘*Here’s more money than I want,” said 
the conductor, giving back three or four 
pennies, 

So Bessie put them into the frog’s mouth; 
and the frog swallowed them, and the two 
big green iron tears went back into two 
holes in the corners of his eyes. 

By and by the great brick buildings began 
to appear on both sides of the street. Bes- 
sie was in the city at last! 

The car stopped a good many times, and 
nearly all the people got out. Just as Bes- 
sie was wondering how long she ought to 
stay in the car a gentleman gotin. The 
very minute Bessie saw him she made up 
her mind that he must be the President. 
How big he was! And how pleasant he 
was! and what a great shiny cane he had! 





Yes, he must certainly be the President 





himself. And he knew everybody in the 
car, too, for he bowed and shook hands all 
around. He knew the conductor, and he 
even knew Bessie, for he spoke to her with 
such a jolly smile, although Bessie couldn’t 
remember where she ever saw bim before. 
Then the President sat down in one corner 
and shut his eyes. 

“*Poor Mr. President,” said Bessie, to 
herself. ‘‘He must be very tired and 
sleepy, because he has so much to do and 
has to know so many people.” 

So Bessie.sat until every one walked out 
of the car except the President and herself. 


“Tm afraid he’ll goaway too. And I 
can’t catch him, he’s got such long legs,” 
thought Bessie. ‘‘I guess I’ll have to wake 
him up and tell bim.” 

So she made her way to the corner of the 
car, 

‘Please, sir, are you the President?” 
Pop came the eyes open, and before Bessie 
knew where she was going she was up in 
the President’s lap. 

“Yes, Miss Bumbly-tumble, I’m _ the 
President.” 

‘«My name is Bessie, and I want you to 
give my papa lots of money, ’cause he’s 
poor.” 

The President didn’t say anything; but 
he opened his eyes very wide indeed. 

“And if you will,” continued Bessie 
(but the tears would come into her eyes), 
“Ti—Dll give you my green frog, and I 
won't take him to bed with me any more.” 

The President drew the curly head down 
on his shoulder, and whispered: ‘‘ Come 
with me, and we'll see all about it.” 


Then the car stopped, and Bessie took the 
President’s hand and walked along the 
busy streets, and up the steps of a splendid 
great building, by long rows of desks, with 
busy men behind them, into a room so 
large and with such beautifully painted 
walls that the little girl thought she 
mustn’t wink, or she would wink it all 
away. How glad every one seemed to see 
the President! 

Bessie sat in a big easy-chair made of 
leather, and waited until the President 
took off his hat and gloves and put his 
shiny cane in the corner. Then he came 
to where Bessie was sitting. ‘‘Is your 
papa very smart ?” he asked, taking Bessie 
again into his lap. 

‘*Oh, yes, sir. -He cando anything! He 
can make almost as good paper dolls as my 
Mamma can, and he put Jots of sawdust in 
my dolly’s leg, that was broken; and hecan 
make shawl-houses with the chairs, and— 
let’s see’’—and Bessie, anxious to think of 
everything, looked out of the window for 
a minute. ‘‘Oh, yes! he can build a real 
block-church, with gardens in front, and a 
steeple on it.” 

‘“ What lots of things!” said the Pres- 
ident, and then he rang a little bell. 

‘* Send Mr. Munson here, please.” 

Mr. Munson came in, and Bessie jumped 
up. 
‘‘Oh, Mr. Munson! How do you do? 
Do you know the President, too?” 

‘““Why, Bessie Gray! How came you 
here?” 

The truth was that Mr. Munson lived in 
the very next house to Bessie when she was 
at home. 

“‘So you know this little girl,” said the 
President. ‘I was just going to find out 
her name and ask youto go home with 
her.” And the President gave into Bessie’s 
hand a letter. 

‘Take this to your papa, little Bessie, 
and tell him that the President wishes that 
he had just sucha baby daughter as he 
has.” 

‘“*Will Mamma cry when she reads 
that?” asked Bessie, holding up the letter. 

“‘T think not,” said the President, smil- 
ing. 

‘“‘Then here’s my frog for you,” and 
Bessie pulled away at the green head. 

‘* Never mind the frog, puss. Keep him 
in your pocket, and he’!l not hop away.” 

So Bessie went home with Mr. Munson, 
and was astonished to find that everybody 
thought she was lost. But that letter from 
the President made up for all the anxiety, 
for it asked Bessie’s papa to come into the 
city the next day and talk with the Presi- 
dent. Not the real Washington President, 
as Bessie thought; but the President of 
one of the largest insurance companies in 

New York. And the next morning, when 
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Papa said ‘‘ Good-bye,” Bessie drew from 
behind her a little bouquet of flowers from 
her own garden, tied with her doll’s bon- 
net-string. 

** Please give that to my President,” she 
said. 





NEGRO STORIES. 





BY ANNA PORTER. 





I.—THE BIGGES! FOOL. 





A TRAVELER he was travelin’ along, an’ 
he stop at de fust house he come, an’ ast 
’em to gib himsompin to eat. So dey sarnt 
de olest gal down in de cellar fur to cut 
some bacon; an’ she stay so long dey alls 
went down to see what she bin doin’, An’ 
dey fin’ ber settin’ on de steps, cryin’; an’ 
dey ast her what wuz de matter wid ber. 
Au’ she say she wuz tinkin’ bout what she 
must name her fust son when she done git 
married; an’ she couldn’t tink ’bout no 
name, so she ‘lowed she mus’ cry some. 
So den dey all sot down by ber an’ ups and 
cries too. Soden de traveler he go down 
too, an’ he fin’ ’em alls a cryin’; and so he 
tuk his hat, an’ says: ‘‘ Good-bye, folks. 
When I fin’ some mo’ folks any bigger fools 
dan you alls is, den I come back dis way 
an’ marry dat olest gal.” So he go way 
widout no dinner. An’ bime-by he come 
’cross one ole’oman had done scrub her 
house. An’ she got a wheel-borrer and was 
a-wheelin’. An’ be ast ber what wuz she 
doin’. An’ she say: ‘‘ I’se tryin’ for to wheel 
some o’ dish ere sunshine into my ole house, 
fur to dry de floor, an’ ebery time I gitsa — 
big borrer full o’ sun it all go ’way ’fore I 
gits in de shade. Peurs like it aint no 
count no how, dis old sunshine!” Den de 
traveler he say: ‘‘ You ole fool! Open you’ 
door an’ let de sunshine on you’ floor. Dat 
de way to do.” 

So den he went long a little furder, an 
he foun’a man had done have a par o’ 
breeches made; an’ dey wuz de fust par o’ 
breeches ebber be bave. An’ he done tie’em 
up in de tree, an’ wuz tryin’ fur to jump 
into ’em; and ebery time’ he jump he 
jump too high. So den he feel mighty 
bad, an’ he say: “ How is | gwine to get 
into dem breeches no bow?” An’ den he 
run an’ jump one mo’ time; an’ he jump 
ober de breeches agin. An’ de traveler 
he say: ‘* You big fool! Take dem breeches 
down an’ pull ’em ober you’ legs dis-sa- 
way.” 

So de man tank him, an’ de traveler went 
long little furder, an’ he fin’ a man sawin’ 
logs in de wood. An’ he ast him what wuz 
he doin’, An’ he say: “ De cows done come 
an’ sleep roun’ my house las’ night; an’ dey 
litter up my yard so bad I gwine to saw 
some logs fur to move my house away.” 
‘*You big fool!” say de traveler. “Go 
long home and git a shovel an’ clear up 
you’ yard, an’ let de old house ‘lone.” So 
dat man tank him an’ go home. 

An’ de traveler he travel’long some mo’; an’ 
he come to a noder house, dat have grass 
growin’ on de roof. And dere wuz de ole man 
an’ de ole ’oman tryin’ fur to haul dey cow 
up onto de roof fur to eat de grass, An’ dey 
done tied rope roun’ de ole cow’s neek, so 
him tongue hangin’ out. And de ole ’oman 
say: ‘‘Jes look at de cow! He want dat ar 
grass so bad him tongue stickin’ out.” 
“You ole fools!” say de traveler. ‘‘ You 
chokin’ deolecow to def. Go’long on top 
de house, an’ cut de grass an’ trow it down.” 

So den dey tank him. An’ he say: ‘‘I don’ 
travel to de end ob de fools. So now I 
gwine back fur to marry dat olest gal.” So 
he go back, an’ he fin’’em all sittin’ dar, 
cryin’ yit. 


II. 

One day Bear and Fox dey ketches Rab- 
bit, an’ dey says: ‘‘ Less us burn dis ole 
Rabbit up.” Kase Rabbit he steal ebery- 
ting dey makes. An’ so dey light one big 
fire,to trow Rabbit in; an’ Rabbit he jes’ 
larf. An’ Fox say: “ What you larfin’ 
bout, my Brudder Rabbit?” An’ Rabbit he 
say: ‘‘ Kase you allus gwine trow me in de 
fire; an’ I was born in de fire, me an’ my 
mammy too.” ‘‘Is dat so?” Fox say. 
An’ den Fox an Bear scratch him head an’ 
tink little bit. An’ den dey say: ‘‘ Well, 
ef you wuz born in de fire, you an’ your 
mammy too, den we gwine trow you in de 
brier-patch. So den Rabbit he ‘tended 
like he wuz a-cryin’; an’ arter dey done 





trow him in de brier-patch Rabbit he 


jump up an’ say: ‘‘ Good-bye, Brudder Bear. 
Good-bye, Brudder Fox. Dis ts my home. 
Is you ebber see anybody borned in de 
fire?” So den de Rabbit he broke an’ run; 
an’ Fox an’ Bear dey run too, An’ ole 
Bear he ketch Rabbit gittin’ ober de fence. 
An’ Rabbit feel de ole Bear hab hold ob his 
leg. So he say: ‘‘ Brudder Bear, you got 
hol’ de fence! Let go de fence, an’ ketch 
hol ob my leg!” So Bear he let go Rabbit’s 
leg and ketch hol’ ob de fence. An’ Rab- 
bit he jump and run, and arter a while 
he come to de road. . So he lie 
down side de road an’ ’tended like he wuz 
dead. An’ bime-by de old fish-cart come 
‘long, and de old fishman see dead Rabbit 
laying by de road; so he jump down an’ 
trow him in de cart. So den Rabbit he 
watch an’ watch, when de ole man lookin’ 
t’oder way, an’ he trow de fish out in de 
road, an’ he keep on trowin’ ’em out. An’ 
den he jump out too, an’ pick up all de 
fish, till he got one big basket full, an’ den 
he start fur togo home. An’ he meet Fox. 
An’ Fox say: ‘‘ Brudder Rabbit, whar did 
you git all dem fish?” And Rabbit say: 
‘‘Brudder Fox, dis wuz de way. I see de 
ole fish-cart a-comin’, an’ | jus’ lies right 
down in de road, an’ hole my troat out fur 
de wheel to goober. An’ de ole fishman, 
when he hear my bones crack, he trow out 
some fish in a basket; an’ I jumps up an’ 
runs home dis-sa way.” So den ole Fox 
go ‘long till he come to de road, an’ den he 
lie right down in de middle ob de track an’ 
hole him troat out for de wheel to go ober, 
jus’ like Rabbit done tole him. An’ sho’ 
*nough, bime-by de ole fish cart come ’long, 
an’ Fox he lie right still; an’ hi! all him 
bones crack, an’ ole Fox done dead! 


ILL. 

Rabbit an’ Bear an’ Fox had done settle 
fur to make a bargain an’ to make a gar- 
den, an’ all work an’ sell vegetables. So 
Bear he work, and Fox he work; but Rab- 
bit he won’ work. But when night come he 
slip in tro’ de fence and steal de cabbages. 
An’ Bear an’ Fox say: ‘‘ Mus’ be Rabbit 
steai dem cabbages; kase he don’ work, so 
he mus’ steal,” 

So dey had a well, an’ ebery mornin’ dey 
fin’ dat well dry; an’ dey know it mus’ be 
Rabbit tote away all dere water. So dey 
sot one ole Buzzard by de well fur to 
watch. An’ sho’ ’nough, arter dark here 
come Buck-Rabbit, wid him bucket, fur to 
steal water out de well. Now, Buzzard 
say: ‘‘Go’long, Rabbit; you can’ hab no 
water dis night!” An’ Rabbit say: ‘‘ Stop, 
ole Buzzard. I'll fix you.” So he step 
back an’ pick gp one stick an’ beat de ole 
Buzzard till him head all red; an’ dat how 
Buzzard’s head all red now, kase it wuz 
black ’fore Rabbit done whip him. So, 
when Bear an’ Fox come in de mornin’, 
dey fin’ ole Buzzard a-settin’ by de well, wid 
him head all bloody. And dey ast him: 
‘**What de matter wid you’ head, Buz- 
zard?” An’ Buzzard say: ‘Rabbit bin 
here an’ beat me all but to def, an’ make 
my head red.” Soden Bear an: Fox say: 
‘*Nebber min’. We’se gwine to fix Rabbit 
dis time, sho’!” So den dey gits one big 
Tar Baby an’ sets it up by de well. An’ 
Rabbit come ‘long dat night, and see Tar 
Baby, an’ say: ‘‘ What you doin’ here, sir ?” 
An’ Tar Baby neber say a word. An’ Rab- 
bit say: ‘‘ Neber min’. I make you speak. 
You better speak ’fore I slap you!” But 
Tar Baby neber speak then. Sv Rabbit he 
haul off an’ hit him a lick side de face, an’ 
him hand stick fast to der Tar Baby. So 
Rabbit say: ‘* You better let my han’ go. 
i gwine hit you gin, ef you don’t.” 

So den Rabbit haul off agin’ an’ bit Tar 
Baby anoder lick wid him oder han’. An’ 
dat han’ stick too. Den Rabbit say: 
‘You better let go. I got a terrible big 
par o’ feet behin’ here; an’ ef I kick you | 
kill you, sho’!” So den he haul off an’ kick 
de Tar Baby, and bof bine feet done stick. 
An’ he say: *‘I got one awful big bead; an’ 
ef I butts you I kill you, sho’ ’nough dis 
time. An’ Kabbit haul off an’ butts Tar 
Baby; an’ him head stick too. An’ when 
Bear an’ Fox come in de mornin’ dey 
Ketches Rabbit. An’ dey say: ‘‘ Brudder 
Rabbit, ef we turns you loose, is you gwine 
work?” An’ Rabbit he promises. An’ dey 
turns bim loose, and Rabbit run home. 
An’ dat de reason Rabbit got de black on 
him fur now. 


WHY RABBITS HAVE SHORT TAILS. 


Rabbit he wuz gwine tro de ole house 
one day, an’ he see an ole ghos’ a-settin’ 
upon de rafver. An’ Rabbit be was skcered. 
Au’ the ole ghos’ ne jump arter Rabvit, an’ 
he jes’ done cotch him by de tail. An’ 
Raboit run so bard he leave mos’ all him 
tail in ole ghos’s han’. And dat why Rab- 
bits is got sech short taile. 








DE WRONG HOG. 


Dere wuz a ole oman an’ a ole man done 
steal dey marster’s hog. An’ dey had done 
cleaned bim, an’ wuz tryin’ fur to haul him 
up in’de garret. An’ whiles dey wuz up 
dar a-haulin’ on de rope, ole marster he 
come slippin’ in de window. An’ he onty 
de hog an ketch hol’ de rope hisself. An’ 
when de ole man and ole ’oman haul up de 
rope, dey fin’ ole marster dar, an’ de hog 
done gone. 

FRANKLIN, LA. 





Selections, 


THE MAN WHO DIDN'T KNOW 
WHEN TO STOP. 


A very fair singer was Myoheer Schwop, 
Except that he never knew when to stop. 
He would sing and sing and sing away, 

And sing half the night and all of the day— 
This “ pretty bit’ and that ‘‘ sweet air,” 
This ‘little thing from lootovére.” 

Ah! it was fearful the number be knew, 

And fearful his way of singing them torough. 

At first the people would kindly say : 

‘“‘Ab! sing it again, Mynheer, we pray ’’— 
(Tais ‘‘ pretty bit”? or that “ sweet air,”’ 
This © little thing from Tootoveére.’’]. 

‘They listened awhile, but wearied svon, 

And, like the professor, they changed their 

tune. 

Vainly they coughed and a-hemmed and 

stirred ; 

Only the harder he trilled and slurred, 

Unul, in despair, and ratoer than grieve 

The willing professor, they took their leave, 
And lett bim singing this “ sweet air,’ 
And that “ pretty bit from Tootovere.” 

And then the hostess, in sorry plight, 

While yet he sang with all his might, 

Let down the blinds, put out the light, 

With “Thanks, Mynheer! 

Good-night !” 


Good-night ! 


My moral, dear singers, lies plainly atop. 

Be always obliging, and willing to stop. 
Thesame will apply, my dear children, to you. 
Whenever you've any performing to do, 
Your friends to divert (which is quite proper, 


too), 
Do the best that you can—and stop when 
you're through. 
—Maky Mares Dongs, in ‘St, Nicholas” for 
April. 





A NEW UNDERGROUND MONSTER. 


A RECENT commuoication from Fritz 
Miuller, of Ltajahy, in Southern Brazil, to 
The Zodlogische Garten contains a wonder- 
ful account of the supposed existence of a 
gigantic earthworm in the highlands of the 
southern provinces of Brazil, where it is 
known as the ‘‘ Minhocao.” ‘The stories 
told of this supposed animal, says Fritz 
Miller, sound for the most part so incred- 
ible that one is tempted to consider them 
as fabulous. Who could repress a smile at 
hearing men speak of a worm some fifty 
yards in length and fivein breadth, covered 
with bones as with a coat of armor, up- 
rooting mighty pine trees as if they were 
blades of grass, diverting the courses of 
streams into fresh channels, and turning 
dry land into a bottomless morass? And 
yet, after carefully considering the ditfer- 
ent accounts given of the ‘*‘ Minhocao,” one 
can hardly retuse to believe that some such 
animal does really exist, although not 
quite so large as the country-folk would 
have us to believe. 

About eight years ago a ‘‘ Minhocao” ap- 
peared in the neighborhood of Lages. 
Francisco de Amaral Varella, when about 
ten kilometers distunt from that town, saw 
lying on the bank of the Rio das Caveiras 
a strange animal, of gigantic size, nearly 
one meter in thickness, not very long, and 
with asnout like a pig. But whether it had 
legs or not he could not tell. He did not 
dare to seize it alone, and whilst calling his 
neighbors to his assistance it vanished, not 
without castes Pelpaldle marks behind it, 
in the shape of a trench, as it disappeared 
under the earth. A week later a similar 
trench, perhaps constructed by the sume 
animal, was seen on the opposite side of 
Lages, about six kilometers distant from 
the former; and the traces were followed, 
which led ultimately under the roots of a 
large pine tree and were lost in the marshy 
jland. Herr F. Kelling, from whom this 
information was obtained, was at that time 
living as a merchant in Lages, and saw 
himself the trenches made by the “ Min- 
hocao.” Herr E, Odebrecht, while survey- 
ing a line of road from Itajahy into the 
highlands of the province of Santa Cat- 
erina, several years ago, crossed a broad 
marshy plain traversed by an arm of the 
River Marombus. His progress here was 
much impeded by devious winding trenches, 
which followed the course of the stream 
and occasionally lost themselves in it. At 
the time Herr Odebrecht could not under- 
stand the origin of these peculiar trenches, 
but is now inclined to believe that they 
were the work of the ‘‘ Minhocao.” 

About fourteen years ago, in the month 
of January, Antonio José Branco, having 
been absent with his whole family eight 
days from his house, which was situated 
on one of the tributaries of the Rio dos 
Cachorros, ten kilometers from Curiti- 
banos, on returning home, found the road 
undermined, heaps of earth being thrown 
up and large trenches made. These 
trenches commenced at the source of a 
brook and fvllowed its windings, termin- 
ating ultimately in a morass, after a 
course of from 700 to 1,000 meters. The 





about three meters. Since that period the 
brook has flowed in the trench made by 
the ‘‘Minhocao.” The path of the animal 
lay generally beneath the surface of the 
earth under the bed of thestream. Several 
pine trees had been rooted up by its pas- 
sage. One of the trees, from which the ‘‘Min- 
hocao,” in passing, had torn off the bark 
and part of the wood, was said to be still 
standing and visible last year. Hundreds 
of people from Curitibanos and other 
places had come to see the devastation 
caused by the Minhocao, and supposed the 
animal to be still living in the marshy pool, 
the waters of which appeared at certain 
times to be suddenly and strangely 
troubled. Indeed, on still nights a rum- 
bling sound like distant thunder and a slight 
movement of the earth was sensible in the 
neighboring dwellings. This story was 
told to Herr Milier by two eye-witnesses— 
José, son of old Branco, and a stepson, 
who formerly lived in the same house, 
Herr Miller remarks that the appearance 
of the ‘‘Minhocao” is always supposed to 
presage a period of rainy weather. 

In the neighborhood of the Rio dos Pa- 
pagaios, inthe province of Parana, one 
evening in 1849, after along course of rainy 
weather, a sound was heard in the house 
of a certain Joao de Deos, as if rain were 
again falling in a wood hard by; but, on 
looking out, the heavens were seen to be 
bright with stars. On the following morn- 
ing it was discovered that a large piece of 
land on the further side of a small hill had 
been entirely undermined, and was trav- 
ersed by deep trenches, which led toward 
a bare open plateau, covered with stones, 
or what is called in this district a ‘‘le- 
geado.” At this spot large heaps of clay 
turned up out of the earth marked the on- 
ward course of the animal from the legeado 
into the bed of a stream running into the 
Pupagaios. Three years after, this place 
was visited by Senhor Lebino José dos 
Santos, a wealthY proprietor, now resident 
near Curitibanos. He saw the ground still 
upturned, the mounds of clay on the rocky 
plateau, and the remains of the moved 
earth in the rocky bed of the brook quite 
plainly, and came to the conclusion that it 
must bave been the work of two animals, 
the size of which must have been from two 
to three meters in breadth. 

In the same neighborhood, according to 
Senbor Lebino,a‘* Minhocao” had been seen 
several times before. A black woman, go- 
ing to draw water from a pool near a house 
one morning, according to her usual prac- 
lice, found the whole pool destroyed, and 
saw ashort distance off an animal which 
she described as being as big as a house 
moving off along the ground. The people 
whom she summoned to see the monster 
were too late, and found only traces of the 
animal, which had apparently plunged over 
a neighboring cliff into deep water. In 
the same district a young man saw a huge 
pine sudden)y overturned, when there was 
no wind and no one to cutit. On hasten- 
ing up to discover the cause, (he found the 
surrounding earth in movement, and an 
enormous worm-like black animal in the 
middle ot it, about twenty-five meters long 
und with two horns on its head, 

In the province of Sao Paulo, as Senhor 
Lebino also states, not far from Ypanema, 
is a spot that is still called Charquinho— 
that is, Little Marsh, as it formerly was; 
but some years ago a ‘‘Minhocao” made a 
trench through the marsh into the Ypan- 
ema River, and so converted it into the 
bed of a stream. 

In the year 1849 Senhor Lebino was on a 
journey near Arapehy, in the State of Uru- 
guay. There he was told that there was a 
dead ‘‘Minhocao,”’ to be seen a few miles off, 
which had got wedged mto a narrow cleft 
of «a rock and so perished. Its skin was 
said to be as thick as the bark of a pine 
tree and formed of hard scales, like those 
of an armadillo. 7 

From all these stories, it would appear 
conclusive that in the high district where 
the Uruguay and the Puarand have their 
sources excavations and long trenches are 
met with, which are undoubtedly the work 
of some living animal. Generally, if not 
always, they appear after continued rainy 
weather, and seem to start from marshes or 
river-beds and to enter them again. The 
accounts as to the size and appearance of 
the creature are very uncertain. It might 
be suspected to be a gigantic fish, allied to 
Lepidosiren and Ceratodus, The ‘‘swine’s 
snout” would show some resemblance to 
Ceratodus, while the horns on the body 
rather point to the front limbs of Lepido- 
siren, if these particulars can be at all de- 
pended upon. In any case, concludes Herr 
Miller, it would be worth while to make 
further investigations about the ‘* Min- 
hocao,” and, if possible, to capture it for a 
zodlogical garden. 

To conclude this remark:uble story, we 
may venture to suggest whether, if any 
such animal really exist—which. upon the 
testimony produced by Fritz Miller, ap- 
pears very probable—it may not, rather, be 
the relic of the race of gigantic armadilloes 
which in past geological epochs were so 
abundant in Southern Brazil. The little 
Chlamydophorus truncatus is, we believe, 
mainly, if vot entirely, subterranean in its 
habits, May there not still exist a larger 
representative of the same or nearly allied 
genus; or, if the suggestion be not too 
bold, even a last descendant of the Glypto- 
donts ?— Nature. 


[April 11, 1878. 


TAME BEARS IN SWEDEN. 





BY JOHN WAGNER. 





Ir is well known that the bear, by a 
course of severe discipline, can be taught 
to carry a long pole in his paws, or a pert 
monkey upon his back, to dance to the 
music of pipe and drum, and to perform 
tricks which the solemn gravity of his de- 
meanor, bis clumsy motions, and shaggy 
hide render the more amusingly grotesque. 
He may also be seen, in the den of a me- 
nagerie, to leap throuch a comparatively 
small ring, encircled with flame, associated, 
during the performance only, with leopards 
and a hyena. Tbough the uncouthnegs and 
reluctance with which he accomplishes the 
feat, contrasted with the graceful and ready 
spring of the leopards, is enough to make 
the hyena laugh; while, of all the perform- 
ers, he has evidently the most intractable 
temper and is lenst trusted by the spangled 
damsel who presides with the whip, 

Yet, when young, the bear is not alto- 
gether devoid of amiable qualities, as the 
following narrative will prove. The ac- 
count was communicated to the present 
writer in 1867, by a Swedish acquaintance 
residing at Mora, in Dalecarlia, the bear 
being then living, and the property of a 
gentleman at Sikniis, in Venjan,un adjoining 
parish, having been taken, when about three 
weeks old, from the adjacent. forest, in 
February, 1865. Being fed with warm 
milk, young Bruin throve satisfactorily, 
and, when large enougi to enjoy liberty, 
be usually sojourned in the yard with the 
bear-dog, ‘‘ Jeppe,” playing and springing 
about his companion like a cat. He was 
also much attached to his master, delight- 
ing to accompany him; not only to the for- 
est, where be often clambered up trees, but 
also into the house, where removing 
chairs and tables from one room into an- 
other appeared to be his favorite occupa- 
tion. Strangers who visited Siknils always 
received his attentions; but, as these were 
somewhat brusque and expressed in asurly 
tone they tended rather to repel than attract. 

To Swedish punch (a luscious compound 
of arrack and sugar) he was extremely par- 
tial, and partook of it, whenever invited, 
out of a glass, like a well-bred gentleman; 
but afterward showing his loutish and 
lumpish nature in a drunken fit, conclud- 
ing with heavy sleep and loud snores, 

One day, while Bruin was yet of tender 
years, a kitten came into the yard, and im- 
mediately drew his surprised attention 
upon herself. But young Puss, not admir- 
ing bis looks, first cast upon him an angry 
glance, and then sprang up and tixed 
her claws in his head, exciting such alarm 
tnat he trotted off ina nervous perspiration 
and ensconced himself in an outhouse, 
Subsequently he always fled at the sight of 
this cat, though she was the only one of 
which he showed fear. 

Whenever he could intrude into the 
kitchen, he bemeaned himself like an of- 
ficious and meddlesome husband, disorder- 
ing affairs, greatly to the vexation of the 
domestics, to whose castigations with a 
stout knob-stick he payed little regard. One 
day he laid hold of a coffee-pan that stood 
on the hearth, and was conveying it in his 
paws to the yard, when the hot contents, 
overflowing on his bosom, provoked him 
to cast it on the ground and flatten it with 
a stroke of his paw. He would also, when 
opportunity occurred, smuggle himself 
into the larder (a detached building), look- 
ing round first to see that he was not ob- 
served, then bring out some article, espe- 
cially a cheese, which he found convenient 
to carry. Buton one occasion he made free 
with a tub of clouted milk and cream, 
handling it, however, so awkwardly that 
the ropy, tenacious contents streamed 
down the front of his erected corpus, and, 
asin the case of the coffee pan, brought 
vengeance on the tub. After fruitless en- 
deavors, with tongue and claws, to clear 
the viscous mass from his best fur coat, he 
betook himself to the river, and then 
solaced himself with a swing. 

This partiality for swinging or rocking 
rendered bim an undesirable companion in 
a boat; yet he constantly followed his 
owner to the river-side, and, if not ad- 
mitted as a passenger, would swim after 
the boat, grunting like ahog. During one 
river-excursion which he haa been allowed 
to share he enjoyed, as usual, his rocking, 
till the boat, gliding down the river, en- 
tered a stormy rapid, when he became 
quite agitated with fear, trembling in every 
limb and holding on each side of the boat 
so long as it remained in the weltering 
force. When indulged with a ride by land, 
he would sometimes leap on the shafts of 
the vehicle, and, placing a hind leg on 
each, rest his forepaws on the horse’s back. 

As he grew older, it was found necessary 
to impose some check upon his movements; 
and for this purpose achain, with a log at 
the end of it, was attached to a colfar round 
his neck. Such badge of servitude and in- 
terference with the liberty of a free-born 
bear was not to be borne. At first he tried 
to strike off the log with his paws ; then he 

dragged it to the river, but was vastly intl 
tated to tind that, after every attempt to 
sink it, the audacious log came to the 8ur- 

face again. Finally he dug a hole, put the 
log into it, and replaced the earth, stam 

ing or pressing it down ; then, apparenuy 
satisfied with bis work, be attempted to 





move off, but found himself in a worse fix 
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than before. However, after sundry cur- 
vets and angry jerks, the chain broke, and 
he regained his freedom, leaving his in- 
cumbrance in the grave.—Science Gossip. 
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WAREROOMS AND MANUBACTORY, 
Nos. 96 and 98 East Houston Street, N.Y. 


Take it Easy. 


Common-Sense Chairs 

and Rockers. 

My Reading and Writing-Table 
is separate from chair, and is 
secured in position by a strong 

y vases ee A, A —— to 
eS) a nearly a nds of arm-chairs, 
Se —s hut shou'd be used on my No. 4, 

5, or 13, to give compuste satisfaction. Table can be 
set at any angle desired, or lowered to good position 
torwriting. Makes# nice table for aninvalid. Cut- 
ting-board for the ladies None of your little 7x9 af- 
fairs; butis 16xs2inches. Cannot be gotoutof order. 

For sale by the trade. Manufactured by 


F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N. Y. 


CHORCH CUSHIONS. 


Manufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREET, N. Y. 


FRANK W. WHITE, 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM). 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and Picture Frames, 
No. 82 BOWERY, 
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“THE GREAT AMERICAN REALITY.” 


. CHAMPION 
a (Spouting) 


[SPRING 
»WATER. 


SARATOGA,N. Y. 


For sale by all respect- 

able Druggists and deal- 
§ ers in Mineral Waters, on 
= Draught and in Bottles. 


THE CHAMPION 
= SPOUTING SPRING 






. ' contains a very large 
preponderance of the eiements which render min- 
eral waters valuable as medicine, and which are in 
constant use by Physicians of the various schools; 
and the remarkable cure of some of the prevailing 
diseases has given the water of this spring great 
favor among professional men. 

For Headache or Gisurdered state of the Stom- 
ach, arising from the use of wines or hearty eating, 
itis a fine correctiv., giving immediate relief. It E 
invaluable for the treatment of Bilicusness, Dys- 
Ponata Constipation, Piles, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 

utaneous Diseases, Scrofula, etc., and, owing to the 
presence of Lithia, Magnesia,and Bi-Carbonate of 

Aime, is recommended by Physicians for Bright’s 
Disease of the Kidneys and Diseases of the Blidder. 

he constant and increasing success of the CH AM- 
PION WATER is due to its hygien c properties. It 
is refreshing and healthfal und should be found in 
every home. 

Oroers addressed to CHAMPION SPOUTING SPRING, 
Saratoga, N. Y., or to the Company’s office, 205 East 
ith Street, New York, will receive prompt atten- 
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farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


POPULAR NEW STRAWBERRIES. 
A GOOD SELECTION FOR THE GARDEN. 








BY R. H. HAINES. 


Ir is now thought probable that for some 
years to come the cultivation of this fruit will 
prove one of the most profitable branches of 
the fruit growing business. Such very traly 
has not been the case during the past few sea- 
sons, as the markets have been overcrowded 
with the inferior berries that are too commonly 
grown, and so small in size as to bave very 
little power to tempt *he pasing visitor to par- 
chase them. However, now that a number of 
extra large varieties bave appeared, the plants 
of which have the merit of producing at the 
rate of from 200 to 400 bushels to the acre, dis- 
couraged growers are begioning to put on 
brighter faces. What is equally acceptable to 
amateurs and others who are growing fruit 
only for their own use ts the fact that there is 
hardly one of these vewer varieties but what 
is superior to the ordinary “ Wilsons” in 
quality of fruit. Among some of the most 
noteworthy of these berries are the following. 

Forest Rose.—Ove gentleman, upon seeing 
this berry, said that he believed it must be 
“the largest in the world.”” However, a few 
of the later specimens somewhat exceeded it 
in s'ze; but berries measuring from 6 to 8 
inches in circumference need not fear but what 
they will Gnd friends to appreciate them. The 
fruit is of conical shape, of good quality, and 
suitable either for privete use or for sbipping 
to market. Its brilliancy of color renders it 
particularly noteworthy among other berries. 
Tne plants are hardy and vigorous and have 
the valuable merit of being highly productive. 

Crescent Seedling —Though exceeded in size 
by the preceding, yet the unusual productive- 
ness of this varicty is causing it to receive al- 
most an equal share of pablic faver. A few 
years ago We would hardly bave believed that 
a strawberry could yield at the rate of 14,000 
quarte to the acre; but the Crescent Seedling 
has given us a very pleasant surprise in this 
respect. The plants are such rampant growers, 
assisting decidedly to keep down the weeds und 
grass, and are so prolific that it is estimated, 
if the crop is sold at two cents a quart, 
that this would cover all expense of growing, 
picking, avd commissions, so that every ad- 
ditional cent per quart would give a profit of 
from $125 to $140 per acre. Berries are of a 
bright red color and of fine quality. 

Seneca Queen.—This royal berry is also attract- 
ing a good deal of attention. The bardy and 
productive habits of growth of the plants, com- 
bined with the large size aod desirable qualities 
of its fruit, is causing it to oc -upy a prominent 
place in the list of strawberries. Great Prolific, 
President Lincoln, and Great American have 
yie'ded some mammoth berries, measuring from 
6 to even 11 inches io circumference, and cer- 
tainly deserve our thanks for the rare treats 
that they afford. Pioneer, Cinderella, Hasex 
Beauty, and Russell's Advance are extra large 
varieties, that will be well appreciated from 
their early habits of ripening; while Sharpless, 
Continental, Sterling, and Golden Defiance, from 
their later ripening, assict very agreeably in 
prolonging the strawberry season. Others on 
my grouuds are deserving of mention ; but they 
must await their turn at some futore day. 

The strawbeiry can be more easily grown 
than many suppose. Sandy loams, good gravel- 
ly soils, or rich clay-loams are all suitable, and, 
if the ground is well enriched und thoroughly 
spaded at the commencement, then in all parts 
of our land people may rejoice over the same 
rich feasta that we here so fally enjoy. ‘Plant 
out in April or early in May, moistening the 
roots first, if plants are obtained through the 
mails from distant points. A few short months 
will cause the» to reveal their treasures. 

SAUGERTIES-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 





MILE, CHEESE, SUGAR. 


BY ANDREW H. WARD. 








Tue abovethree articles are of prime necessity 
and are also products of agriculture. The first 
two are now produced lorgely by co-operative 
effort among the farmers ; and the last can be as 
well, if the cheese factories now organized would 
add the requisite machinery for grating and 
pressing the Sugar Beets. Such as is now used 
for making cider and pans such as are used for 
evaporating Sorgbum jaice will answer the pur- 
pose as well as those more costly. The farmers 
would raise the Sugar Beets, the pulp and leaves 
of which are good for stock, particularly milch 
cows. improving the quality as well as increas- 
ing the quantity of the milk produced. The 
patrons of the cheese factory would be benefited 
pecuniarily, and, as cheese is an article of large 
export demand and sugar principally imported, 
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if these interests were united, as suggested 
above, it would benefit the whole country and 
the dairy interest in particular. The cost of 
the necessary apparatus is but little and the pro- 
duct large. It adds another remunerative crop 
to those now grown; and, as all the mineral 
elements are again returned to tbe soil, its 
capacity for larger crops is increased without 
any extra expense, which enables the farmer to 
carry more stock, and, consequently, increases 
his profits from the sale of ite products, 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


POTATOES. 


A conresponpent of the London Garden 
says: 

“It is desirable that potato stores should be 
thorougbly overheuled, and the tubers picked 
aod turned carefully. Potatoes keep well 
where placed on adry bottom or in boxes. No 
seed-tubers should now be in pits, or in heaps, 
or bulk in any shape, as theireyes will push; 
and once that is the case the productive power 
of the tuber is largely diminished. In all good 
gardens this work will be seen to without refer- 
ence to weather; but it is too frequently the 
cise that it is left until wet days come, and 
sometimes before these occur much miscbief is 
done. There are few growers who will not 
find some diseased potatoes among their stock, 
as, even with the greatest possible care in the 
selection of seed sound and healthy, some will 
turn out rotten after a few months’ storing. 
Broad, open shelves, placed somewhat closely 
one above the other, admit of a large quantity 
of seed potatoes belog stored in any fair- 
sized shed; and, if plenty of air be given when 
the weather permits, the tubers will remain 
firm and almost dormant until planting time. 
It is an undoubted fact that a seed-taber, if 
kept dry and io an airy place, will never 
throw a shoot above an inch or so in length, 
and with it a few partly developed roots. It 
is only when kept secluded from light and air, 
or where there is moisture, that this growth 
is mide; and then it must be either pulled 
away or the sets planted with these shoots at- 
tached. But, if done so, it is most probable 
that such shoots will decay, and perbaps the 
plant will altogether perish. Those who have 
to purchase their stock seed-tubers, instead of 
having saved some for the purpose, should ob- 
tain it at once, both to make sure of being 
supplied and also to get guod samples. It is 
a great benefit to the grower that, having his 
seed stock early to hand, he can get them ex- 
posed and matured before planting. As regards 
planting, gross culture, for the production of 
heavy crops and large tubers, is an undoubted 
mistake. A healthy, clean crop is better than 
a diseased one of twice or even twenty times 
the bulk. Raw manure should never be applied 
to land intended for the growth of potatoes ; 
but the deeper the soil is worked the better. 
Let all redundent moisture get freely away from 
the roots, and rather induce a medium-sized, 
hard-wooded haulm than a coarse, succulent 
one. The comparative freedom from disease 
that has in years past characterized certain 
kinds arises from the fact that the haulm is of 
a firm, fibrous nature; and if such kinds be 
grown in soil of but moderate quality and 
free from raw manure a sound crop may be 
almost assured. Fora first early kind, intended 
for early market or home consumption, good 
soil, with a liberal dressing of manure, may 
answer, as the crop geverally isthus forced and 
lifted forimmediate consumption; but for all 
main crops manure shou!d be avoided. 

A French agricultural journal, the Basse. 
Cour describes :he result of some experiments 
in potato growing recently conducted by scien- 
tifie men in Germany. ‘ The priucipal eoncla- 
sions to which these seges have come seem to 
betwoin number. The first of them is that 
the vigor of the potato-plant is always in direct 
proportion to the weight of the tuber used for 
sets; a theory which certainly finds some sup- 
port in common sense alone, considering that 
the young shoots for some time draw their sole 
nourishment from the mother potato. The 
second conclusion is that there is a great 
variety in the productive power, not only of 
different tubers, but also of different eyes in 
the same potato. ‘It is found that the eyes at 
the top of the potato produce a much more 
vigorous offspring thao those in the lower part; 
and the consequence is that thoee agricultur- 
ists who cut their potatoes in hal€ hefore plant- 
ing them are not well advised in cutting verti- 
cally, but should always divide them borizon- 
tally, planting the upper half and using the 
other as food for cattle. But the best plan of 
all is to plant the tuber whole, cutting out, 
nevertheless, all the eyes except those in the 
top part.’ Experiments were conducted in a 
gerden-soil by Prof. Gantz, the amount of crop 
produced by several different settings of pota- 
toes being acarately estimated in statistical 
tables. It appeared that from tubers divided 
vertically, only five tons were produced per 
acre, and from whole potatoes seven and a 
half tons. The third sort were potatoes hori- 
zovtally divided, which are set down as nine 
and three-quarter tons. In this particular, 











however, some of the other professors do not 
agree with HerrGantz ; but maintain that, other 
things beivg equal, the whole potatoes will al- 
ways produce more than halves, bowever cut. 
On the fourth result, however, all agree; and 
that is that the whole potatoes from which the 
lower eyes have been cut out produce eleven 
and one-half tons per acre, or more than double 
the result by the sets first mentioned.” 

W. W. Farosworthb, writing to the Practical 
Farmer, describes some of the various sorts of 
potatoes, as follows: 

“Thorburn’s Late Rose we have raised for 

five or six years, and itis our main dependence. 
It is very mueh like the Early Rose, but sbout 
ten days or two weeks later, and, with us, 
better in yield, keeping, and perhaps in quality. 
Snowflake is a new varicty; but has been very 
rapidly disseminated aod is every way 
worthy of the honor. However, to raise the 
Snowflake, the ground must be rich, otherwise 
the tubers will be small. With good soil and 
culture it is one of the best, if not the best 
potato grown, being smooth, even-sized, sound, 
a good keeper, of the very best quality, and a 
great yielder. Brownwell’s Beauty is a hand- 
some red potato, always good-sized and a good 
yielder. In fact, on rich soils it is apt to grow 
so large as to be hollow. Perhaps heavier 
seeding or planting would remedy this. It isa 
splendid keeper. The Victor is another sort 
largely grown near here, It is a large, smooth 
potato, one of the largest yielders, aod of fair 
quality. This season it yielded a trifle better 
than even the Lute Rose, Eureka is a great 
producer of large potato +s, of excellent quality. 
A promising sort. Burbavk’s Seedling is much 
like the former, though not quite so large 
Have only raised it one year, but am much 
pleased with it. Genesee County King is some- 
thing lice the Peachblow. Probably more pro- 
ductive. Eurly Obio is a beautiful early potato. 
Color somewhat whiter than the Early Rose, 
while both ends are of the same size. It is very 
sinooth, few small ones, and of the best quality. 
lam not prepared to say whether it is earlier 
than the Early Rose or not. The Mahopac and 
Davenport Seedlings were planted fn rather an 
unfavorable spot and did poorly. Mahopac 
promises better things. Hvolbrook’s Seedling 
is a handsome, smooth, red potato, fairly pro- 
ductive, but yellow-fleshed and poor quality. 
Superior and Ruby have done well with me this 
season. They are somewhat alikeia appearance ; 
the Superior being somewhat darker colored, 
however. The Superior is of excellent quality. 
Have not tested the Ruby. The Farmer's 
Delight did not do well. Ohio Beauty, Straw- 
berry, Orange, and Paragon are not of any 
value ; while Compton’s Surprise is too rough 
and dark for a market potato.”’ 





MAKING ASPARAGUS BEDS. 


THE quickest way to obtain asparagus is to 
purchase plants, because by doing so the beds 
are fit for catting one or two years earlier 
than would be the case were they started 
from seeds. To commence with the begin- 
bing, however, obtain seed as early as possible 
in the spring, and sow in wide drills, say five 
inches in width and fifteen inches apart, 
about as peas are sown. Keep the soil mel- 
low and tbe weeds destroyed, and in the 
autumn, if the soil is good, you will bave 
one-year old plants to transplant. One-ycar- 
old plaits are pretty small, and many prefer 
to keep tuem in the seed-bed until two years 
ofage. An ounce of seed is sufficient for a 
drill about twenty-five fect in length. In 
making a bed for the ;lants, select a good, 
mellow soll, if possible, and make it deep 
and rich. An asparagus bed once made will 
keep in good condition for half a century ; so 
the work should be well done. The bed must 
be nafrow, so as to permit of cutting to the 
center without stepping on them. Set the 
plants not less t!ian twelve inches apart in 
the clear, spreading the roots out naturally, 
and not crowding them into a hole, and so 
deep that the crown or top of the plant will 
be about three inches below the surface. In 
removing the weeds, bave care not to injure 
the young shoots; and it is best to do this by 
hand as much as possible. Salt is a good 
manure for asparagus, and may be used with 
such freedom as to keep the weeks pretty 
well subdued without further trouble. If 
strong two-year-old plants are set, a little may 
be cut the second year. The part used is the 
young sboots which commence to appear early 
in the spring, aud they should be cut when 
five or six iaches in hight and when the head 
is cloge and firm. Take them from a little be- 
low the surface, with a sloping cut. Itis not 
best to continue cutting late in the season, un- 
less the ‘shoots are very strong. After the 
season is over, allow the tops to grow and bear 
flowers and seeds. When ripe, cut them close 
to the ground, cover the beds with a few inches 
of manure, and upon this throw the old tops. 
Early in the spring remove the coarsest of the 
manure with a coarse rake or fork, and the 
asparagus bed is ready for its spring work.— 
Vick’s Magazine. 
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Tue diligent and careful attention that has 
been paid of late years in England to the im- 
provement of poultry bas resulted in a great 
increase in the size and weight of geese. At 
the Birmingham sbow,a few years since, the 
heaviest pair exhibited were the old gray geese, 
the first-prize pair of which weighed sixty 
pounds, the firet prize old white geese being 
fifty-six pounds. The first-prize young white 
birds of that year weighed forty-eight pounds, 
while the gray ones weighed forty-seven 
pounds. A few years previous the raising of a 
pair of geese, of any age or variety, that would 
weigh like these specimens would have been 
regarded almost an impossibility. 


AGRICULTUBAL 


J.M. THORBURN & CO’S NEW YORK 
combined Catalogue of Ve egetese. Agricultural, Tree 
aud Shrub, and Flower SEEDS tor 1878 mailed free 
on on application. 











The Largest and most jomple ee ditock oe 
ruit and Ornamental Trees 

riced Catalogues sent_ as em im th as 
Fruits, with tolored plate, 15 cts.; plain, 10 cts. No. 
2, Ornamental! Trees, ecc., with place, 25 cts. ne. 3. 
Greenhouse; No. 4, nolesale; and No. 5, Cata- 
logue of Roses, Free. Address 


ELLWANGER & BARK. Rochester, N. ¥. 


[Se Bro 8 83 
ACK - ACHE 


Liver and Kidney Cure. 


A RENEWER, REGENERATOR AND REGULATOR 
OF THE LIVER AND KIDNEYS. 


(Trade Mark Registered at Washington, D.C.) 


ee Brew E. K. THOMPSON, Whelesale 
ugaist. Titusville, ¥ 


y& C ‘o., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
and brogeiats gen 


wad 
FIRANGIS, Wholesal , 
Me William dincet Now vane Azents 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION! 
1878. 
"we PHILADELPHIA 








t . 
Lawn Mower 


SEVEN SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing from 3:2 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


These Machines did an amount of work on the 
Centennial Grounds equal to 10 years of ordinary 
use, without loss of time for sharpening or repairs— 

di ing all competitors in that cele- 
brated trial of 6 months’ duration. 
GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
631 Market &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue, with prices, 
EASTERN AGENTS 
R. H. Allen & Co., 189 and 191 Water 8t., New York. 
Jos. 7 & Sons, 51 and 52 North Market St., Bos- 


Mares. 

Wm B "ba arrett & Co., 44Canal St., Providence, R. I. 
J.M. Childs & Co., 12und 14 Fayette St., Utica, N. ¥ 
Rtvele & Avery, 44 _ 46 state #' 
Everson, Frissele & 
W. M. Williams, No ti Genesee 8t., ° 
, J Bats co., 93 Water St., Bridgeport, Conn 

C. E. Walbridge, 299 and 301 Washington 8t., Buffalo, 


ECONOMY IN 
CORN CULTIVATION 


Canvassers wanted where we have no Agents. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 











‘THOMAS SMOOTHING 


HARROW 


This HARROW took the only Centennial award 
givento Harrows. It never clogs, pulverizes fifty 
per cent. more and better than any Harrow ever 
made, cultivates corn, potatoes. wheat, and vats 
after they are above cround, with perfect safety, 
and largely yoy their yield. 50, farmers 
are usinzit. A for Itlustrated Circulars to 

THE THO i SMOOTHING HA gd oly y. 
A,? 


be al inducements to readers of THe INDE- 


PENDEN 
SEEDS. SEEDS. 


Garden, Field. and FlowerSEEDS. The choicest 
varieties, fresh and reliable. 


FERTILIZERS. 


Peruvian Guano, Bone Dust, warranted pure, and 
all other approved FERTILIZERS. 


FARM AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS 
AND TOOLS 
of every variety. 


PLANTS. 


on ower and Vegetable PLANTS, TREES, ROOTS, 
Ail for sale at low pri 
Mend tor Cataloxes. 


VANDERBILT BROTHERS, 
23 Fulton Street, New York. 
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THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


ALL MAY FIND 


WORK, HOMES, WEALTH, and HAP- 
PINESS 
by Purchasing Land in 


EASTERN NEBRASKA 


of the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pauy. 
This Company has MILLIONS of ACRES for 
sale at PRICES and on TERMS that bring them 
within the reach of ALL. 


FINE CLIMATE and SOIL, NEAR GOOD 
MARKETS. GROWING TOWNS. GOOD 
SCHOOLS and CHURCHES. A PARADISE 
forthe WORKINGMAN, FARMER, STOCK- 
GROWER, or MAN of WEALTH, 


COME AND SEE. 


Low Rates of Fare from all Principal 
Points. 


Circulars, Guides, Papers, etc. sent FREE EVERY- 
WHERE. Address 


LEAVITT BURNHAM, 


LAND COMMISSIONER, &: P. R.R. CO., 
mah fy 


Accel REFER TO THIS pier unl 


Beautify Your Home with Flowers. 


WE OFFER THIS SPRING AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


ALL THE CHOICEST VARIETIES OF 


GREENHOUSE AND BEDDING PLANTS. 


eoee” Monthly. Moss, Clin Climbing, and hardy varie- 
ties for Gard: 

Geraniame—Single, Double, Variegated, and Ivy- 
leaved, in — were: 

Novelties— New Piants offered for the first 





Collections of Te Beautiful Flowering Plants, fur- 
nishing a —— ession of bloom throughout the sea- 
son, for 

Cc oliectione of 50 Beautiful Flowering Plants, fur- 
plenieg a succession of bloom during the season, 


Cobtartions of 25 Beautiful Flowering Plants, fur- 
— e succession of bloom during the season, 


colleclians of 12, as above, for $1. 10 cents extra if 
senc by mail. 
Verbenas—Assorted, per dozen, with labels, 75c.; 
yanea, aeons, “oy assorted, per 100, with labels, 
; without labels, $5. 
12 Hewutitu Flowe ring Plants, by matl,postpaid, for 
0, 


PLATTSBURGH GREENHOUSES. 
DAVID LITTLE & CO., 


Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. ¥. 
Send for Catalogue. 





Se ONS WONDERFUL NEW BER- 
IES! A BLESSING FOR EVERY RURAL HOME! 
Please send for Lliustrated Casale ue, free. 
BENNETT, 
Nurserymen and Fruit Secten, Woodbury, N. J. 


GREAMERY BUTTER, 


THE COOLEY PROCESS OF RAISING 
CREAM 


is acknowledged to be superior to any other by 
thousanas of Dairym*n using it. 


(From Massachusetts Agricultural College Farm.) 


AMHERST, MASS., Feb 9th, 1878. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY 
We ure so well pleased with the Cooley Creamer 
that I feel bound to say a word in its favor. It takes 
us only twenty minutes to churn and the extra yiela 
of butter is wonderful. I have cheerfully recom- 
mended it the Ja puese Covereme ~+ Ce all 
other systems. urs, very res 
A.A. °SOUTH Ic e Gup't. 


OGDEN FARM Newport, R. I., Feb. 7th, 1878. 
Gentlemen :—We have thoroughly tested the cans 
and chest (Cooley’s] that we had of you last fall, and 
am now using that system in preference to that em- 
ployed ie Col. Worine, in former years. I feel that 
y 


Poan fully recommend 
Very truly yours, MELVILLE BULL. 





Address for Circular, 
VT. FARM MACHINE CO., 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS and all the other Smal! Fruits. Choice 

new kinds and pure first-class plants a_ specialty. 

Descriptive Catalogue free to all. Address Ke 
« ROK, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, Orange Co.. 








A @REENHOUSE *\cc8™ 


For we will send free by mail either = below- 
si K00™s collections, all distinct varieties 
sealants or 4 Azaleas, 
Begonias, or 3 Camellias. 
Caladiums (fancy), or 8 Carnations (monthly), 
Sat ey or 12 
Centaureas or § other waite 
Dah lias, or 8 Dianthus (new Japan 
Ferns, 8 Mosses, or 8 Fuchsias, 
8 Geraniums Zonale, 8 Double, or 8 Scented,@ 
8 Geraniums Fancy, 8 Variegated, or 8 Ivy-leaved 
4 Gloxinias, 8 Gladiolus, or 8 Tubcroses (Pearl), 
4Grape Vines, 4 Hone kles, 4 Hardy Shrubs 
8 Heliotropes, 8 Lanta: ora "Petun : 
8 Pansies (new Ger or 8 Salvias, 
8 Roses, Monthly, 8 Hardy Hybrid, or 4 Climbing, 
8 Violets (scented), or 8 Daisies, English, 
12 Scarcer Bedding, or 12 Scarcer Greenhouse Plants, 
16 Ve-benas, distinct and splendid sorts, 
25 varieties of Flower, or 20 varieties of Vegetable Seeds, 
or i EXPRESS, Ms to Pay charges : 
collections fo r $3; 9 for $5; 12 for 96; 
14 for $7; 18 for $10; or tl the reall pounee ry of 350 varieties 
of Plants andS 
garden— —for $25, to which pooh os “ ‘Garde 





_ 
at bey tote 





- 
ning 
Pleasure and Catalogue (value $1.75) will be wiaed. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 








W. & 'T. SMITH, 


Geneva Nursery, 


GENEVA, N. Y., 
OFFER AT 


Low Prices 


Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, 
Grape Vines and Small Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, 
Shrabs, Vines, Roses, 
AND 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


¢#™ Correspond 
furnished on application. 





licited and PRICE-LISTS 





DO YOUR OWN PAINTING WITH 


POMEROY’S INDESTRUCTIBLE 


PAINT. 


For Shi og Tin) Roofs jor B ick 
or e an n oofs, tor Brick er 
Wood, and other Outside 
such as the painting of blic fnotitetans, Fac- 
tories, Dwellings, Barns, Fences, . lron-work, 
and anything areatly exposed tot he destructive 
action of the elements. 
It Bafec tually resists tieat ‘ost, Rain, or 
snow, Stops Leaks, and s Decay. 
One cout only needeo on Roof, tidings. Con- 
tains no Ironor Metal to rust Po. Acid to eat 
itaway, no Varnish to crack the t, no Poison 
to injure rain-water. 
It has the heaviest body, the best spreading qual- 
ity, the greatest durability of any Mixed Paint ever 
offered to the public, because it has was o g 


clot Werks 
THE FARMER'S PAINT. 
Pure, Cheap, able, and Handsome. 
For sale by thecalion or berel by & SON 
’ 
OBeo, Te Coles bia St.. UTICA, z Y. 
FORK CIRCULAR AND PRIC E-Lis 
Wen a : permitted to refer to Mr. — a. LATI- 
MER, 201 Atlantic Avenue, Sreetiee. & ; Mr. J. 
HENRY ANDERSON, 107 Bowery, New York. City. 


HE WESTINGHOUSE 
as, Beceay and Horse-Pewers. 
AT CENTENNIAL TRIAL. 





eheeenn forall sizes of Horse-Powers and Steam, 
Lever Powers for 4 to 10 Horses, and Endless Chain 


Powers for 2and 3 Horses, and Engines from 4 to 10 

Secse-Tower. & All ae late and important improve- 
ments. nd 

Ga. WESTINGHOUSE. & CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


ROSES |: 


We deliver Strong P. 








suitable Af immediate 
Sowering ,aaene by beg at al pane aly end id 
it Sole ratte Rat fer F 
a ‘or 4 
je eons DRAG ie ROSE ( ik i 
Fa SNe Spe 
i is ne ip pos antes = an orn NGEB 
sialty sag CO., Kose-Growers, W est Grove,C ShesteOO.Pe 
SURPRISE Meth. 
Our new Melon isthe sent —— icious 
ever introduced. Per pi 
om liest known. Per p Bot! 
mail, 35c. Send for fy ‘catato a 
ae ages and*400 Lee =F ich 
ful to & k them. iled ree. 


PRIOL & KNIOKERBOGKER, 


S0 State St., A 








Now is the. time to make up your order for 
the STOCKBRIDGE MANURES for 


all crops, and to 


TOP 
DRESS 


our Winter Grain, Grass Lands, and Pastures. 

pockoridae, applied as a top-dressing during ane 
month and a part of next, on Winter Grain, will give 
most excellent results. Grain which has suffer 
from the oven winter will also be greatly benefited. 
For Grass the Stockbridge has given universal sat- 
istaction, producing from two to three tons to the 





¢@” Send for ~ascnt mailed free. 


W. H. BOWKER & C0., 
48 Chatham Street, Boston, 
3 Park Place, NEW YORK. 





ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES. 


PR ts rue Vines, and Plants, per ¢ doze 
00, and 1,000. OSES a Bpecl jaity. New 8 RING 
Pick. LIST m. rendre nt Fre 4, appli- 
carts. ORNAMENTALC andacnt FREE Coal appli 
10 cts.Fruit Catalogue. 6 cts. Both free to castomens. 
Fine, thrifty stock and low prices. Adoress 
W. 8. LITTLE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





OTIS & CORSLINE, 
51 Powern’s Bi 
ester, N. Xx. 


Manufacture every description of 
VITBIFIED,SALT-GLAZED 
rene oy Soh 

dasa Qualls e 


Oidsdibere can sele 


n mooed to 
Gewer-Pine made aie ante re 








KNOX FRUIT FARM AND NURSERIES 


AT YOUR DOOR. 


The GREATEST OFFERS of SEEDS, PLANTS, and FLOWERS Ever Made. 


t2™ Catalogue and List of great Offers free. Send for it. 


GRIMES & GARROW, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





PATENTED CARBON PLOW. 


RIGHT AND LEFT-HAND. 





THE HARDEST 
KNOWN 
SUBSTANCE 
THAT WILL 
SCOUR 
IN ANY SOIL 


e Carbon Metal is suakdiien mixture of refined steel, wrought iron, and other metals, cast in form. 


mens than steel or any surface-chilled 
eanc 


iron. Combining great strength, great wear, and durability. Sub- 
ect to cae polish and guaranteed to scour in any soil. 


Costs less than steel. Warranted to do good work 


tieulers i. See one! Try one! Buy one! If there are none for salein your locality, send for ful) par- 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CU., 


Manufactarers of Agricultural Implements, Ilion, N. Y., 


or 57 Reade St., New York. 


N. B.—Also manufacturers of th 
@ celebrated REMINGTON PATENT STEEL SHOVELS, SCOOPS, SPADES, 
ete. Also Right and Left-Hand Steel and Grey Iron Plows. 7 ” 





MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


CRUSHED BONE, GROUND BONE, 


RAW BONE, SUOPERPHOSPHATE FOR 
FERTILIZING PURPOSES, 


Also Bone Meal for Cattle, Warranted 
equal to any found elsewhere. — 
NORTHBORO BONE MILL, 
Northboro, Mass. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone SuperphosphateofLime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


ow York Oaice 150 prone Street. 


‘actory, Newark, 
pa and Dealers are invited to send for 


THE 


Manhattan Blood Guano, 


SEASON OF 1878. 


This excellent Fertilizer for Corn, Tobacco, Roots, 
Vegetables, Grass, and Grain Crops is too well known 
to require extended remarks. 

Pure Ground Bone, coarse and fine. 

{@” For price, circulars, etc. address 


MANHATTAN FERTILIZER CO., 


38 Piatt St., New York. 
P.-O. Box 59. 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. ; 
Itis pr t, active, and reliable. Twelv 
successful use has shown ae to be of she! Very 7 igh 
mo ity and sta: 











rd rs 
PACIFIC GUANO CO., Boston; 
Windsor, Conn; SHARP. 

ater St., are or hk. D. W 





Rue, L Langsingburg, 


MEDICAL 


PUBLIC | NOTICE. 


I, JOHN HANNAS, Rovere @ Biacksmith by trad 
had often felt the want of some means whereby | 
Gould soften IRON at the forge, so that! could work 
itata better advantage. This induced me to maze 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of success. It was on one of 
these occasions that 1 discovered the wenderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SY8TEM, 


had adefectin three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up in my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools as I wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. 1 had used everything that offered any hope or 
relief; but all to no effect. Well. I say 1 was wors- 
ing witb Eleetro Silicon at the forge. and. of course, 
ceuld not prevent ite coming in contact with my 
hands. 

I took no notice = the — it had produced. until 





and a general rejoicing was the result. 

The question now was: What had duced this 
wonderful effect? Every act was recalled, and, after 
@long and careful investigation, | at last made up 
oe m nee that ric fo 0o4 fortune bad been caused by 

N. My next step was to discover 
some st L- which I could combine this wonder- 
ful substance, so that everybody could use it. 
made diligent search through on th boox = i 
thought would throw an Nght u e 


the world has never seen 2 before, I now n to 
aes about me for cases to try the effect o it on 
others. 

I had 4 neighbor living about a mile from my shop 
who had a lame knee. caused by the cords being con- 
tract i, rheumatism. | sent him a bottle of 
Electro Silicon Liniment, and told him to use it thor- 
oughly. He did so, and at the end of three months 
he was able to throw aside his cane and walk to my 
—~, qpatccetty as wellasever. It had worked just 

in my case, producing a perfect cure. I 
gave itto other of my neighbors and friends (for 
miles around) who were Ce ag from Swe 
Limbs, Rheumatism, Neura)gi: Joints, Burns, 
etc. all of which {t cured oe Sens any trouble. 
Finding that the Electro Silicon Liniment would 
penetrate the skin of man further than any other 
substance, it coeres to me that it must be good for 
the horse; and it has proved itself one of the very 
best applications i 4 all external diseases occurring in 
that noble ani 

Prepared by the Electro Silicon Liniment Com- 
pany rere = William St.. New Yor 

VAN AACK, STEVENSON & CO., Chicago. 

Sola 4 a "boansinte. 60 cents per bott! 





GRACE’sS 


CELEBRATED SALVE 











IS A VEGETABLE PREPARATION, 


invented jp the the I7th century, 4 Dr, Wm. Grace, Sur- 

eonin King James’sarmy. It cures Wounds, Sore 
reasts, Sore Lips, Brzeipeine, Kingworms, Burns, 

Piles, Bunions, Warts, imples. Blteters, Corns, Fel- 
ons, Uicers, Boils, Itch, Stings, and ali skin diseases 

and eruptions, uf whatever nature. Price 2 cts. a box 

avall druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 30 cts. 

PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 


86 Harrison Aveune, Boston, Mans. 





TO VE 000) HEA SCATHARTIC BE KEPT IN ORD 
* Xe on ~< —~f TONIC be Den 
SANFORDS 
I LIVER 
NVICORATO aN a 


a” 


CENERAL < CINE 
FAm| LY \\aar ) 
FOR DISEASES OF ~ 
LIVER STOMACH 
& BOWELS 








92 NEVER FAILING AG E 
Ss CERE AND ON Nic B 

Oy! ,000 | veward if it fails to cure. Sold 
by egists, 


or ad 
C. B. HOWE, a. D. 
eneca Fulis, N. ¥ 


Cancer 





Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 

en Gres oe in avery extensive and 

successful practice at RomE,N.Y.,for more thas twen- 
housands of persons ‘cured of t much- 


Write. fora pa a? full pein ty Address 
W. J. P. KINGSLEY. M.D.. Rome. N. ¥ 








BELLS AND CLOCES. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


r ose celebrated Bells for CHURCHES. 
Kea oy = Price-List and Circulars sent free. 
HENRY Mc#HANE & CO., 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders. West Trey, x. Y. 
Fifty years established. Cnuned BELLS and 
zs; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent Mountings. ‘Catalogues free. No agencies. 











BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 2687. 








Vanpusan & Tivt, 102 E. 2d Bt, 
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INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE C0.’S 
Superior Electro-Plated War - 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 


Showroom, i3 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middietown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


KOGH, 


Gth Ave., cor. 2Oth Street, 


ACEROW LEDS ED THE CHEAPEST HOUSE 
N THE AVENUE, 


NOW OFFERS 


MOST EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


IN BLACK GRO8-GRAIN 


SILES§&, 


S6c., T5c., 9e., $1 15, $1 45, $169, $195 per yard. Fully 
25 per cent. less than Broudway prices. 


COLORED SILKS, 


S0c., 7. 85e., $100, $125. Sold elsewhere for 25 per 
t. more. 

6-4 Biack Cashmeres 20c., 25c., and 3 

#@-inch _Blac Ae Jashmeres, best oat, 45c., 65c., 


85c., $1 


GRENADINES 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
All the latest novelties in 


DRESS GOODS, 


from low-price domestic fabric to finest imported, at 
very attractive prices. 
This ts the best House in the city to buy 
FRINGES, THIMMING, 
LACES, EMsROIDERIES, BUTTONS, 
NOTIONS, HANDKEKCHIEFS, 
LUPIN’S CEL EBRAT ED KID GLOVE, THE 


ONOR 
2-Button, #1) - aokeen. $l. 15; 4-Button, $1.35. 
the Latest ¢ ‘olors. 
Now ready, as now stock of Imported and own 
manufacture 
LADIES’ COSTUMES AS! D CLOAKS AND 
at prices that will suit the most economical. 
Splendid Line of 


LADIES’ AND CUILDREN'S UNDER- 
‘ ’ 





at popular prices. 
Orders by mail promptly atvended to. 


H. C. F. rl 


6th AVENUE, Cor. 20th st. 
THE KANSAS 222008 


iut-vested this growing and srusperous 
He . Dy an old resident. 
Rent, . © cents in muslin, or 





Cc 
Sn, LAWRENCE KANSAS. 


«GET, CHE, BEST.” 


Highest Award at the Centennial | 








Perfect stock, best work, very efficient and durabic. 
Nine sizes made, churning from one to 160 gallons. 
ranted to be aaetly as represented. ld by 


first-class Farm Tools. 
RNGHARD'S SONS, CONOORD, N. 
H., Sole Rasnteeturen Send for Circulars. 


Naga lers in REA 
a a 





Ri a! eliatem Sea Mosses and Ferns, 


ils ee use, sent to any address, post- 
paid, a n peck E. rr $1.00 each. oT all orders to 


Y, Los Angeles, Ca 





Valuable Information about Scales will 
be Furnished Free of Charge on 
Application to 


BUFFALO SCALE 60, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BUFFALO 
STANDARD SCALES, 


Any one Interested in Scales or Desair- 
ing to Purchase should Address 
BUFFALO SCALE CO., 
Buffalo, N. Te 


Every Man His Own Printer’ 


it pays to do your own printing with an EXCEL= 
SIOR PORTABLE PRESS. $3, size for Cards, 
Labels, etc.; 88, size for larger work. Send two 3c. 
stamps for Iilustrated Catalogue of Presses, Type, 

ete. KELSEY & CO, Manufacturers, 
MERIDEN, CONN. 





SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Svoons and Forks of the Best ingenious inventions, and perfected system: 
‘oduce 
Quality made. pr Magaificent $750 Pianos for 130 


Alse Full Assertment of ‘ 
ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE Beautiful $250 OIZANS tor 
Sent free for examination. Guaranteed Six Years. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co. Marchal & Smith Piano & Organ Co., 


cuery 6, Byondway, w, York. 4 ‘UNIVERSITY PLACE, N. Y. 


res n’s Clothing. 


is bl but the slaughter of 
AR prices continues. By 
vgn ret Fe te 5 




















Men’s & scription, Shirts, etc., to Measure and Keady Made. 
|[Buslness Spring Overcoats Boys’ Suits 
$5 10 840. | istonsd. "| BSS eto.” | 


of the country are enabled to order by our Rules of Self- 

th guaranteed certaintyof receivingthe most Perfect Fit attain- 

le. Over 20,000 orders filled with highest satisfaction. See Testimonials, Book of 
Fashions. 

‘nied Filled. | RULES for Self-Measure. Samples, Price-List. 





Successor to FREEMAN & BURR, 





CURLER ws TRIZZLER- 


Sample pair 2 cts. 
35 SupBurRY &r., 


Book of Fashions Seat Free on application. 


Geo. L. hei tf Merchant Olothier, 


140 Fulton Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 
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WHITE LEAD WORKS, 


EVERY KEG OF OUR WHITE LEAD BEARS 
THE FOLLOWING GUARANTEE: 


THIS PACKAGE CONTAINS 


PURE woe LEAL 91 PARTS 
ED OIL i) ' 


$25, INGOLD Vike BE PAID 
JNE FINDING THE C ; 
DIFFERENT FROM Tr 


D/ 
Office, 1 - 





irst Avenue, 


FOR SALE +4 ALL DEALERS PI TARIRGH, PA. 
















IN PAINTS, Py 
“KINGS sroRD Ss dEWHGO STARCH. 
THE PERFECTLY 
AND nge. tre Net Af. 
108 ye pp 
MOST ‘yi oot Rey fg sTaONGER 
T ide RO! — THAN ANY OTHER 
ECONOMICAL FOF 

im THR UNIFORM, 

WORLD Always the Same. 








AVERILL PAINT, 


ED READY FOR U 
Received the Highest Award from the he entenpiat eenreners bry Beauty and Durability. Beware of 
tions 


CALCICAKE; 


er, COMPRESSED CALCIM 
Something New for Walls, Ceilings, ete. eee = tor use and aa be riba by any one. Sample Cards sent 


AVERILL CHEMICAL P 
N, Y.3 171 Kast asta Pe tt., AS EAT NT. go. "River &t., Cleveland; 


- Fourth and hace ilgdelphia; 191. Migh St., Boston, Mass. 


DECRAAF & TAYLOR, 


MANUFACTUBERS OF 
Parlor, Library, Diifng. Kbém,; Office, and Chamber 


FURNITURE, 


PIER AND MANTLE GEASS, CORNICES, 


LAMBREQUINS, BEDDING, etc., etc. 


Nos. 47 and 49 West {4th St., near Sixth Ave. 


Patented December 15th, 1874, ECONOMIC PORTABLE WASHSTAND. 
ALWAYS USE THE BEST. 


THE RUBBER PAINT IS THE 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


It is mixed ready for use and. there is n n anufactured that will resist 
water equal to-it; and it isin every wa THE B WOT PA INT for either inside or 
outside Teinting. It is Smooth, Giossy, Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and nom- 
ica’, lts being impervious to water makes it the Bost Paint for ships and other 
vessels that is known, and for painting houses it is equaled by nane. If we have no 

agent ia your nearest town, write direct to one of our factories for sample cards 
and full information. + 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 


506 West St., New York; 83 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Tll.3 210 S. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot 


32 Burling Slip. 
ur Nes Go 


























at Wm. King & Bro., No. 2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


AT POPULAB PRICEs. 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces.$16 50 
Fine White French China Dinner 30 00 


-| ta,44 pieces 8 50 

Fine White qi China Cups and Baucere eas. 200 

eae | a? 11 gee decorated, $5; white.... 300 
io USEFURNISHING &doDs 

Goops Sane EEKLY TRADE SALES A Cr acLaLem, 

Ill. Cutalogue and Price List mailed free on appli- 


cation. 
per Institute, N.Y. City. 


Goods carataity coed 1 gw ‘for ge oa 
ation freeof charge.. Sent D.or P.-O. money- 
order. 


“THE WHITE” 


SEWING MA- 
CHINE {Is the easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple t®@con- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 


noiseless. It is almost 
impossible for other 
machines to sell in 
directcompetition 

with the WHITE. 





Watt for terms to 
hite Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., Clevee 
and, O. 


SPECTACLES. 


R. ECK, Manufacturing Opticians, 921 
ohne’ Bt. wi tite invit s your special attention to 
their une qualed stock of Microscopes, Telescopes 
Opera Giasses, Spectacles and Eye Glasses, Ther- 








moweters, and other Meteoroiogica) Instruments, at 
greatly reduced prwes. Illustrated Catalogue mailed 
any address. 


DOCUTA 


SANDALWOOD 


Capsules possess greater power in restoring to 
health the mucous membrane of the urinary organs 
than Cubebs or Copaiba. They never produce sick- 
ness; are swift and sure and fast superseding all 
other remedies. Sixty Capsules cure safely in six 
or eight days. Noother medicine can do this. 
Beware of dangerous imitations. 

Sold by all Druggists. Ask for Circular or write 
for one to DUNDAS DICK & CO., 35 Wooster 
Street, New York. 


ONEER Mixed Ready for the 
Brush. 
EPARED THE Bust IN, THE MAR- 


Al INTS. WARRANTED. 


Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. We guarrantee 
a 
our 


PIONEER PREPARED’ PAINTS 


to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead. 
Testthem. Address, for dample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMATEUR WORKERS 
CAN FIND EVHRYTHING THEY DESIRE LN 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


AND FOUR BOOKS OF 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 3-cent stamp for our Newand Enlarged Cata- 
— and Price-List (4th edition, just issued), to 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St. ft. of 5th to éth Sts., H. R., N. ¥ 


W.¢ & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 


CONN. 

Branch Warehouses: 
and 87 John 8t., New York 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
MPs, 
By ayaulte, Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pum p Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron POarbe, Yard 
— Street Washers, 
etc. 





























WORKS FOUNDED IN 1882 
mz medal awarded 


. Vienna, Austria, in 
and Centennial Exhibition 





{ F nd 
Lungs. Send for Comme. a ae all Draggiat 
PRICE REOUCED T 
W. 8. SMITH & CO., in Dutals. N.Y. 


ALWAYS SELECT THE 


iLO 











207 PEARL STREET, N. Y. 
——— 





WELLS MANF'G CO., 











THE INDEPENDENT Pass, Nos. 31 AND 33 ROSE STREET. 


Agents Wanted. 


BYT: 





